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WE have placed at the head of this paper the pamphlet of 
Eugene Francis O’ Beirne, because it professes to tell us a great 
deal about the College of Maynooth—a subject, respecting which 
every Protestant, who is at all in earnest, must be impatiently 
desirous of information. And Mr, O’ Beirne does tell us a great 
deal. But, unfortunately, there is one awkward circumstance, 
which tends to impair most grievously the value of his testimony, 
Mr. O’Beirne was expelled from Maynooth College!—for what 
reason we are altogether ignorant; and the writer declares himself 
to be quite as ignorant as we. He complains bitterly that he 
was removed by the arm of “ bare-faced power,” and that no ap- 
plication or effort on his part has hitherto been sufficient to extort 
from the collegiate authorities any statement of the delinquency 
for which he was driven away. We have no thought whatever of 
questioning the truth of his allegation. For anything that we 
know to the contrary, he may have been the victim of caprice and 
tyranny. He may have been goaded by such oppression as 
makes “ wise men mad.” But, even wise men, while the mad- 
ness is upon them, are not, by any means, the most desirable and 
trustworthy of witnesses, anent the sayings and doings of their 
persecutors, And, therefore, without the slightest disposition to 
impeach the integrity of the informant, we must frankly pro- 
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nounce it to be the duty of all prudent and honest men to listen 
to his charges with considerably more than ordinary caution. 


But, further,—we must venture upon the freedom of doubting { 


whether the wisdom of Mr. O’Beirne, even if it had never been — 
disturbed by oppression, would have been sufficiently command- — 


ing to secure the confidence of the public, on his appearance be- — 


fore them as the censor of a great public institution. His state- 
ments are put forth, not only in the temper of exasperation which 


may have been inspired by a sense of wrong, but also, for the q 


most part, in a style of dictatorial arrogance, and sometimes, of 4 


coarse, but vapid and feeble jucularity. All this is deeply to be 
lamented. He has been within the penetralia of this establish- 
ment; and his personal acquaintance with the system might have 
given a high value to his testimony, if it had been delivered in a 
tone of modest and dispassionate intelligence. Ass it is, to say the 


least, one is strongly tempted to distrust his judgment. One ™ 


cannot help feeling that it would be scarcely righteous to con- 
demn the establishment, or its conductors, purely on the strength 
of sepositions which manifest so little either of the spirit of cha- 
rity or of a sound mind. 

We trust that we shall not be misunderstood. It will scarcely, 
we suppose, be suspected that we entertain any profound admi- 
ration for the College of Maynooth! On the contrary, we have 
always been in the habit of regarding it as a nursery of feelings 
and of principles inveterately and rancorously hostile to every 
thing that is called Protestant. From the very nature of the [n- 
stitution, it cannot well be otherwise. Nevertheless, we must 
repeat, that the voice of its accuser would have been incompara- 
bly more “ potential,” in confirming our opinions, if it had been 
somewhat more gentle and subdued; and, above all, if it had been 
uttered by one who had no personal injuries to redress. 

_ ‘The substance of his arraignment is comprised in the follow- 
Ing paragraphs :— 


“I denounce the system pursued in Maynooth, both as it regards 
mental instruction and moral discipline. I denounce it as at variance 


with the best interests of the state. I denounce it as directly opposedto 
the constitution of the British empire, upon the inborn and secured rights — 


of a portion of whose subjects it is a never-ceasing infringement. I de- 


nounce it as the perpetuator of monkish prejudices, and monkish hostility j 


to tolerant and philanthropic views. I denounce it as the fomenter of — 
bigotry—as an enemy to the diffusion of light—as a drag-chain upon the — 


intellectual movement. I denounce its internal government, as con- 
temning the code of laws originally agreed upon between the trustees and 
the legislature for the regulation of the establishment—as having in- 
vented and acted upon a set of arbitrary and cruel regulations, unsanc- 
tioned by the laws—inflicting capricious punishment—violating the 
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common constitution of Great Britain and Ireland, by which a fair trial 
is secured, and the accuser is confronted with the accused; and as setting 
up in its stead a cruel Dagon, the work of their own hands—an Inqui- 
sitional tribunal in the heart of a free country. 1 denounce it as not 
only conniving at, but encouraging the infamous trade of the spy and the 
informer, and selecting by preference, from those who have sustained 
such a character, the most persevering and most unprincipled, as the 
worthiest members of the priesthood, and the most befitting guardians of 
the people’s morals. I denounce them as incompetent, some of them 
from sheer lack of intellect, and others from a total absence of all dignity 
of character and enlightenment of views, to hold the reins of government 
in an institution of such vast oe and to preside over the educa- 
tion of the future Roman Catholic clergy and hierarchy of Ireland. 

‘* This is strong language, but it is no more than the simple and un- 
varnished truth. The breast of every man who has received his educa- 
tion in Maynooth College, will, when he reads this statement, beat 
responsively to the just feeling of indignation which I have attempted to 
convey. If he look back to the period of his leaving the walls of that 
institution—his Seva, not his Alma Mater—whether he left it ‘bearing 
his credentials as a Roman Catholic priest, or as a layman, he will re- 
collect, with a shudder, the tyranny hows whose jaws he then escaped ; 
and while he reflects upon that moment, and confesses it to have 
the — of his life, he will acknowledge the accuracy of the picture 
which I have attempted to draw.”—pp. 19, 20. 


With this extract we shall dismiss the pamphlet of Mr. O’ Beirne; 
adding only this one suggestion,—that, although his allegations 
are by no means to be received as conclusive evidence, they may 


_ safely and advantageously be resorted to, as a manual of instruc- 


tions, to direct the investigations of other persons, who may, at 
any time, be authorized to ascertain the condition and the tendency 
of this formidable Institution. ' 

We now proceed to Mr. Colquhoun, of Killermont. This 
gentleman, it appears, has swept away from before him the hu 
pile of conflicting statements, with which a multitude of interested 
parties have, from time to time, loaded and perplexed the inquiry; . 
and has, very wisely, betaken himself to the vast body of facts, col- 
lected by five Parliamentary Committees, who have sat on the 
State of Ireland since the year 1825, and have published five folio 
volumes of Evidence. From this enormous mass of documents 
he has extracted very cogent proof of the following propositions; 
that the disorders of Ireland are miserably aggravated by the in- 
fluence of Roman Catholic agitators and priests; that, by this 
influence, the lives and property of Protestants are placed in con- 
stant danger; and that tranquillity and order are confined, for the 
most part, to those quarters in which the Protestants predomi- 
nate. We can very confidently recommend these statements to 
the serious attention of the public. ‘They seem to us to be the 
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result of patient, righteous, and dispassionate investigation. There 
is about them nothing which leads to the suspicion that they are 
the report of one who was seeking for matter of condemnation, 
and was, at all events, resolved to find it. In speaking of the 
Romish priesthood, for instance, he does not, after the manner of 
some, rush into fierce and truculent reprobation of the whole 
body, as a brotherhood of selfish and remorseless impostors, a 
band of willing conspirators against virtue, liberty, and order. 
_-He proclaims, on the contrary, that there are among them many 

simple-minded and honest men, who are infinitely better than the 
cause with which they happen unfortunately to be connected. 
Mr. Shiel, however, has been pleased to affirm, on the other 
hand, that “ the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland are the 
“* best, the purest, and the most zealous clerical body in the 
“ Christian world”—a proposition which, we opine, he will never 
establish to the satisfaction of any reasoning man, unless he can 
first contrive to drown the five folios of Parliamentary Evidence 
** deeper than did ever plummet sound.” 

The first thing that must strike every one, on examining the 
extracts produced by Mr. Colquhoun, is the disastrous fact, that, 
potent as this zealous body have been represented for good, they 
are, beyond all comparison, more potent for evil. Their influ- 
ence, in all matters clearly connected with religion, is notoriously 
paramount and irresistible. But it would appear that, the in- 
stant the priest steps beyond the circle of his spiritual function, to 
interfere with the business of life, and to arrest the political mad- 
ness of the people,—that instant, the spell deserts him, and he 
goes forth merely as a common man. In the confessional, at the 
altar, in the sick and dying chamber, he is invested with an over- 
powering and superhuman majesty. With a word he can lift up, 
or cast down, the stoutest heart. He appears before men, as one 
who, literally, holds the keys of heaven. But let him attempt to 
bring the message of peace into the midst of a band of midnight 
conspirators, or an infuriate multitude bent on spoil, incendiarism 
and blood, and he finds himself suddenly bereft of all power and 
dignity. He is in danger of being scowled at, as an emissary of 
oppression, and a traitor to his people. The sword of spiritual 
rule suddenly becomes “ all too massy for his strength, and will 
“not be uplifted.” He might, indeed, threaten the plunderers 
and assassins with suspension from the sacraments of the Church. 
But the probable consequence of his temerity would be, a burst 
of frantic indignation against him for a tyrannical abuse of his 
sacerdotal powers. ‘The sacredness of his person and his office 
would, for a time, be utterly forgotten. Godlike as he is, he 

would speedily be doomed to learn that his worshippers bear a 
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strong resemblance to the devout and superstitious savage, who 
flogs his idol whenever it displeases him. Even the Protestant 
parson is scarcely more an object of aversion and of persecution, 
than a loyal and pacific priest ! 

Now this occasional exposure of weakness—this public dese- 
cration of himself—this open descent to the ordinary level. of 
humanity—is more than the best-disposed of the Irish priests are 
long able to endure. They feel—for they have many of them 
avowed as much—that the success of their exertions in the cause 
of order and obedience is at all times extremely doubtful; and 
they know that every instance of failure shears off a lock from the 
temples of the Nazarite, and robs him of a portion of his strength. 
Like wary and prudent wizards, therefore, they abstain from all 
fruitless attempts to allay the winds, when the tempest is abroad 
in all the fulness of its irresistible might. They look on—re- 
luctautly and sorrowfully, perhaps, but still inertly and passively 
—while murder and pillage are in full revelry around them. 
When the neighbourhood of the Priest of Ballyheagh was dis- 
tracted with atrocities perpetrated by contending factions, he re- 
fused to interfere, because, truly, “ it would have diminished his 
“ influence with his flock.” In 1832 there was an illegal com- 
bination against the rents of the Duke of Buckingham. One 
might have expected that a member of “ the best, the purest, and 
“‘ most zealous clerical body in the Christian world,” would, at © 
once, have planted himself in the breach between the law and its 
assailants. But, no! The priest himself, Mr. Burke, declares 
that he did no such thing; for “ if he had positively opposed the 
“attack, he might find that his influence, upon that and other 
** subjects, might be very weak.”—Colquhoun, p. 19. 

’ But, if the priesthood in Ireland are thus, comparatively, 
powerless as auxiliaries to the law, what tongue can tell, what 
heart can conceive, their terrific omnipotence, as enemies to the 
law! If the spiritual power mutters out of the dust, when it 
speaks of quiet and submission, it thunders from the heights of 
heaven, when it speaks of resistance and of insurrection. Its 
accents of peace are drowned by the yell of popular and despe- 
rate fury. But when its voice mingles, in dreadful harmony, — 
with the outcry of exasperated multitudes, the sound thereof 
forth to the ends of the land, proclaiming woe and desolation to 
every individual, and to every institution, which stands in the 
way for an adversary against the march of rebellion. The de- 
structive confederacy becomes at once a holy crusade. The 
sufferers in the warfare against tithes are virtually exalted to the 
honours of martyrdom. "Phe Protestants are not only a band of 
invaders and usurpers, but a proscribed and accursed race, hate- 
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ful to God and man. And the dissolution of a union with the 
sacrilegious and heretical Saxon, becomes a blessed consumma- 
tion, to which the vows and the energies of the faithful ought 
incessantly to be directed. 

That such is at least the tendency of priestly interference, 
whenever it allies itself with the turbulent passions, and fierce 
discontents, of the Romish population, is a matter, we presume, 
sufficiently notorious and manifest to all who collect their know- 
ledge merely from the current intelligence of the time. But it 
stands out, in all the bold relief of a substantial and appalling 
fact, before the face of those who laboriously consult the records 
compiled by the legislature for our information. And let no 
man imagine that we insist on this, in a spirit of railing and vin- 
dictive crimination. From the very same documents, which tell 
us of these dreadful things, we likewise learn, that, if a large 
portion of the Irish priesthood are now enlisted in the battle of 
political agitation, there are many among them who have been 
actually driven into the ranks; and this, after an honest and 
vigorous, but ineffectual struggle, against the degradation of such 
ruffian warfare. ‘There are, scattered through the folios of 
liamentary evidence, instances which show that the better feelings 
of the body frequently shrunk back from an unholy alliance with 
the apostles of sedition. But the tide was far too mighty for 
them either to roll back, or to resist. ‘They could no longer 
buffet the angry billows, with any hope of escaping destruction; 
and, accordingly, they were fain to swim with the overpowering 
torrent. In the parish of Castle Pollard, for instance, the people 
were bitterly incensed against their priest, because, though “ he 
was a very good man, he was a bad man for his parishioners ;” 
in other words, because he refused to prostitute his sacred func- 
tion to the encouragement of insubordination. The general cry, 
nearly throughout the country, was, that no priest should be 
upheld who would not lend his authority to designs of outrage 


and disorder. Among the instruments for bearing down the | 4 


reluctance of the secular clergy, was the meddling activity of the 
friars; who, conformably to their immemorial usage, were inces- 
santly on the watch for the unpopularity of the parish priest, and 
were ready to rush into his parish, and to seize upon his dues, 
and to ruin his influence and usefulness. And, instances might 
be produced, where the people themselves carried their threat of 
revolt from their local minister into savage execution; and where 
many moderate and upright individuals of the clerical body were 
exposed to every species of injustice, insult, and persecution, 
‘The result was just what might reasonably have been anticipated. 
ln 1824, when the great Catholic question was in agitation, the 
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priesthood were halting between two opinions; and many of 
their number kept aloof from the work of social and pelitical 
distraction. By the year 1830, all their scruples had been dis- 
missed or smothered; and, when another “ theme was thrown out 
for insurrection’s arguing,” the priests were the foremost and the 
hottest in the conflict. Then came Dr. Doyle’s Letter against 
tithes, ‘Then came the denunciations from the altar. Then were 
the Romish chapels repeatedly polluted and profaned by scenes 
of brutal violence and tumult, which made religion weep,* And 
thenceforward, too, did [rish murders, from their horrible fre- 
quency, come to be regarded almost as solennial occurrences ; 
and to excite, by the wearisome iteration and monotony of crime, 
but little more attention, than the list of promotions, or the cata- 
logue of bankruptcies ! 

About this period, too, another element of discord had inti- 
mately mixed itself with the spreading mass of evil. The College 
of Maynooth was established, if we recollect right, in the year 
1795; and, in 1824, the credulous policy which had sown the 
wind, began, in ample measure, to reap the whirlwind, We have 
been somewhat slow to receive the representations of Mr. 
O’ Beirne, relative to this monument of national liberality. . But 
there is other testimony in abundance, besides his, before us. We 
learn from Mr, Wyse that, in 1824, when the Catholic Associa- 
tion was beginning to trouble the waters, and to lash them into 
fury, there were in lreland two classes of priests. ‘There were the 
older clergy, for the most part educated abroad, and, in general, 
men of cultivated minds, and gentle manners; desirous of avoid- 
ing all secular collision, and willing, if it were possible, to live 


_ peaceably with all men. On the other hand, there was a large 


infusion of a very different material, which had been carefully 
prepared within the walls of the domestic Institution. The dis- 
ciples of Maynooth, (if we may trust the accounts here presented 
to us,) from whatever cause, were found to be much unlike their 
elder brethren, ‘They were keen politicians, and excellent con- — 
ductors of the electric element which was then fearfully accumu- 
lating in the political atmosphere. And, when it was finally 
resolved that the Romish hierarchy of Ireland should be forced 
into solemn league and covenant with the patriotism of the day, 
the younger priests, who had all been educated at home, were 
mostly found to be in a state of surprising aptitude for the adven- 
ture; and were, accordingly, exalted into commanding popula- 
rity: while all, of whatever sort, who were backward in the 
glorious cause, were, gradually, frightened, or goaded, or starved 


* See Colquhoun, p. 2%, &c. 
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into compliance. It seems that the bishops, as being of the old 
school, were the last to give way. Dr. Doyle, himself, is known 
to have resisted long; but even he was, at length, compelled to 


perceive that his influence, however potent it might be in the 


work of excitement, was altogether powerless for the purposes of 
restraint. ‘The result was, that the authority of the prelates was, 
in time, brought to bear, with all its weight, upon the sluggish 
and the refractory; till, at length, nearly the whole clerical body 
was formed into one tremendous agency of disaffection. After. 
the struggle of 1824, the priests became, very generally, the col- 
lectors for the Association; and no less than 2600 of them en- 
rolled themselves among its members, with twenty bishops and 
four archbishops at their head. ‘The services of the same body of 
publicans, at the present hour, as gatherers of the O’Connell tri- 
bute, is a matter perfectly notorious throughout the empire. 

See, then, what is the condition of the Romish priesthood in 
that wretched country! They live under a perpetual, and almost 
irresistible, temptation, to become political incendiaries! Every 
one remembers the crowd-compelling game of football, in the 
Caliph Vathek. Now, the football is abroad in Ireland: and it 
would seem as if Eblis himself presided over the sport. The 
priests, for atime, may stand aloof from the pursuit; but, one 
after the other, the madness seizes upon them: till, at last, they 
are found to be foremost in the infernal struggle. And hence it 
is that, (as Mr. Colquhoun suggests,) to the eyes of peaceable 
men, the country presents an image of Pandemonium, where the 
** vassals of perdition” vex, and torment, and lacerate each other. 
The worst and most wicked ‘ have the land in empire”’—the 
ministers of religion are, at once, their spiritual lords and their 
political slaves—superstition is alimosi compelled to minister to 
crime—and clouds of stormy hatred and dissension mingle with 
the incense which rises from the altar. The plague is creeping 
about in darkness, and the demon is walking abroad at noon-day. 
All this while, the Protestants are marked out for extermination; 
and the downfal of the heretical churcl: is now no longer in the 
distance of the picture which is constantly before the eyes of every 
faithful Catholic. “ Boys,” exclaimed Priest Burke from his 
altar, “‘ Boys, the tottering fabric of heresy is falling, and the 
“* Catholic Church is rising in glory. Ireland was once Catholic 
“ —it shall be Catholic again.” 

Every reader of this Journal must be distinctly aware that it 
professes to see but little either of charity or wisdom in the pro- 
ceedings of fierce haranguers, or cyclical rhapsodists, who go about 
the country—(it may be with righteous and benevolent intent)— 
to enlighten the people of England, by throwing a glare of lurid — 
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torch-light upon the atrocities of Romanism. But, nevertheless, 
we hold, on the other hand, that it would argue nothing short of 
downright judicial infatuation, to close our eyes against the sun- 
light, hich is rushing in upon us, from a vast collection of irre- 
fragable facts. It may be true that Popery is not in a state of 
relative increase, either in England or in Ireland, It may be 
true—(though this is rather a heavy demand on our credulity)— 
that the theology of Peter Dens, and the ethics of Maynooth, are — 
mere literary or ecclesiastical curiosities, and not the guides and 
manuals of living men. It may be true,—(or it may, for the 
present, be left undisputed,)—that the Church of Rome is immu- 
table in theory alone, while the life and spirit has departed from 
her: that she is unchangeable, just as the petrifaction of a man 
would be unchangeable; retaining, rigidly, the original form, 
although the vitality is gone. It may be true that the day of the 
Dominics and the ‘Torquemadas, the Gardiners and the Bonners, 
is departed for ever,—that it is but a poor and sorry fancy to 
brood over the probable return of the horrors of Smitlfield,—and 
that to look forward to the ferocity of a future Inquisition, is to 
see with the eye of childhood, and to fear “a painted devil.” 
All this may possibly be true. But, let the confidence, with 
which all this is frequently asserted, be what it may, it can never 
cause the truth, which is written in these parliamentary folios, 
“to pale its ineffectual fire.” And these folios,—illustrated as 
they are, day after day, by the perpetual commentary of Irish 
affairs—show, with irresistible cogency, that the day of vengeance 
is in the heart of Papal Ireland; that she is prepared, if need be, 
to plead her cause by violence and blood; and that her priest- 
hood,—whether willingly or by compulsion,—must inevitably be 
foremost in this strife, whenever it may come. We say not this 
for the purpose of spreading panic-terror (the most blind and 
cruel of all passions) among our own people. We speak it rather in 
sorrow than in anger. We declare it, not to rouse the fury, but 
to awaken the vigilance, of our countrymen. We proclaim it, in 
order that,—if we have a deadly struggle to encounter,—we may — 
encounter it in the open day; with a full and clear understandin 
of our position, and the perils which environ it: so that, if the evil 
hour should arrive, it may not spring suddenly upon us, like an 
armed man, while we are solacing ourselves with visions of peace, 
and liberality, and conciliation. 

How it is that things have fallen into this miserable condition, 
(whether “ by folly, or by fate,” by long misgovernment, or by 
some strange peculiarity of national temperament, or by all these 
and many other causes working together), it would now be idle 
and fruitless to inquire. The phenomena are before us. The 
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advantage of physical exemption from noxious creations, pro- 


verbially ascribed to Lreland, is, somehow or other, most cala- 


mitously overbalanced by an abundant and pernicious growth of 
moral venom. A dreadful and complicated disease is corroding 
“ the bowels of the land;” and, of that disease, the mighty agitator 
himself is rather a symptom, than a cause; though, like other 
symptomatic affections, his virulence may aggravate the malady, 
and protract its cure, or tend to render it utterly incurable. 
** Whether he be man or devil” —(to use the language of his Ma- 
jesty’s prime minister,)—whether he be “ a spirit of health or 
goblin damned,” Daniel O’Connel is, after all, but the creature 
of the times; though a creature who may greatly exasperate the 
misery and the confusion by which he was engendered. ‘Those 
** yelling monsters” who were the progeny of Sin and Death, are 
perpetually preying upon the mother that bred them, so “ that 
rest or intermission finds she none.” And thus it is with political 
agitators of every description, whether they be laymen, or whether 
they be priests. ‘The entrails of the parent who bore them, 
supply them with their foul repast. And there is little hope that 
she will find either “ rest or intermission,” unless some means can 
be discovered of muzzling or pacifying their “ wide, Cerberean 
mouths.” But this is a task which, Sisheste, has baffled all our 
legislative benevolence and sagacity. Cake after cake, medicated 
with opiates and honey, has been cast before them and eagerly 
devoured, But still the brood are as wakeful and as ravenous as 
ever! Nay, “ increase of appetite has grown by what it fed on.” 
And, at present, such is the Bulimia, that we are utterly unable 
to conceive what prey will ever assuage it, unless the whole body 
of Irish Protestantism,—Church, property, every thing, — be 
tossed into their jaws! | 
It is notorious, indeed, that in the moment of every concession 
made to the Catholics of Ireland, there was always a stunning 
chorus of grateful profession. And, of the sincerity of these 
effusions there cannot be any reasonable doubt,—provided always, 
that we adopt the well-known definition of gratitude; viz. a pro- 
found and lively sense of future favours, And so long as any 
thing remains to be granted, the gratitude of the petitioners will, 
of course, be inexhaustible. We, ourselves, have seen a tiger at 
Exeter Change crouch and fawn under the hand of his feeder, when 
his supper was just about to be thrown into his cage ;_ and the same 
symptoms of mansuetude would, naturally, occur at every meal ! 
After all, however, these strange obliquities ought not, perhaps, 
much to astonish us, when we consider the manifold and peculiar 
infelicities which have been, for ages, besetting that ill-fated land. 
And, among these infelicities, we cannot but reckon the fatality 
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which, to this hour, has disabled her from enjoying the full benefits 
of the principle of freedom. A people must be most disastrously 
circumstanced, to which the British Constitution is a curse rather 
than a blessing. And yet—atrocious as the opinion may be 
deemed by some—we do, with a deep intensity of conviction, be- 
lieve that this is the simple case with Ireland! We are eternally 
reminded that, in other parts of Europe, the most perfect equality 
of civil rights has been granted to Protestants and Romanists; and 
that nothing but peace and good will has been the result of this 
triumph of liberality. Be itso. But, be it likewise kept in mind, 
that, in those blessed regions of peace and good will, both Protes- 
tants and Romanists are all under the constant and overpowering 

ressure of a despotic domination. Only let any one figure to 

imself a Romish Priest, in Austria or in Prussia, denouncing, 
from his altar, this individual as a traitor, and that individual as an 
apostate—forbidding his people to do any farming labour for one, 
or stigmatising shail as ‘a miscreant to be hunted out of the 
country.” In short, only let us imagine any minister of religion, 
in those kingdoms, daring to blow the trumpet of anarchy from 
the sanctuary of God. Will any intelligent person among us pre- 
tend to doubt what would be the fate of the HAI tn Does 
any man believe that this detestable abuse of the sacerdotal office 
would enjoy one day’s impunity? And, further, will any one 
venture to affirm that this beautiful and millennial display of peace 
and good will would have a year’s duration, if the arm of absolute 
power were to be lifted off? Now, in Ireland, we know, the arm 
of absolute power can never be laid on. She forms an integral 
and most important section of the British empire ; and, therefore, 
she must be admitted to a participation in the privileges of our 
British institutions. But what is the consequence? Why, ob- 
viously, that they who hold the keys of heaven, hold likewise the 
prerogative of binding and loosing in all secular and civil matters, 
Chey virtually have the power of absolving their people from the 
duty of obedience to the law; and, not only so, but of proclaiming, 
if it so please them, with irresistible authority, the religious duty 
of disobedience and insurrection. ‘Tithes, rent, the exercise of 
the elective franchise, all are at their mercy! And if any member 
of our legislature should presume to hint the necessity of con- 
trolling this prostitution of priestly influence, he would, instantly, 
be hooted down, as a violator of the rights of conscience; as a 
narrow-minded, meddling bigot, intent upon the abridgment of 
religious freedom; in short, as a traitor to the liberties of the 
human race. 


Now, let it not be imagined that we are here contending for the 
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introduction of despotic power into the administration of Ireland. 

What we are contending for is, the necessity of discerning the 
absence of all analogy between the cases of Continental Catho- 
licism and Irish Catholicism. We are contending for the manifest 
absurdity of the notion, that a scheme of gentleness and liberality 
is attended with no dangers here, because it may be found to be 
innocent and safe abroad. We maintain that, in our political 
system, the effect of priestly agitation is, as if the disturbing forces 
in the planetary system should be sufficiently potent to ‘work a 
ruinous counteraction to the predominance of the central body. 

How this evil is to be corrected, is another question; a question 
which hardly will be thought to lie within our province. But, 

stll, we may slit that nothing but an aggravation of the mischief 
can arise from our remaining in stupid and contented ignorance of 
the existence of the evil. 

And is not the evil deadly to the peace and prosperity of Ire- 
land? What would be the probable result if the destinies of Ire- 
land were, at this moment, wielded by a paternal and enlightened, 
but yet a military despotism. Under such a government, the 
amplest indulgence might be allowed to every form and variety 
of purely theological opinion. But no set of opinions would be 
considered as entitled to the immunity of pure theological belief, 
if it should be converted into an instrument for distracting and con- 
vulsing the realm from one end of it to the other, A mere creed, 
as such, might be invested with the fullest and most liberal pro- 
tection. But, if the creed should assume the tone and bearing of 
un armed and aggressive doctrine, it would, at once, be treated, and 


justly treated, as an institute of rebellion. And how would the 


people be the worse for the suppression of these treasonable deve- 
lopments of any system of religious opinions? How they might be 
the better for it, may be easily imagined. The government would, 
then, be able to apply itself, with undisturbed free agency, to the 
redress of substantial grievances,—to the mitigation of national 
and traditional prejudices,—to the introduction of pacific and in- 
dustrious habits,—and to the gradual improvement of the social 
fabric, But this process of amelioration i is, under existing circum- 
stances, scarcely practicable in Ireland. ‘The people are free, as 
they ought to be, to listen to their priests. And their priests are 
free, as they ought no¢ to be, to preach sedition to the people. 
And, all this while, the position of the priests is such as lays them 
under almost overpowering temptations to preach sedition, and 
to perpetuate and inflame the insurrectionary propensities of their 
flocks. And the result is, that any limited government must be 
crippled in its attempts to promote the general happiness and 
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ace. And therefore it is that we have said that the people of 
dans are, virtually, excluded from the benefits of the British 
constitution. ‘That which is a blessing to us, seems to be little 
better than a curse to them. Those very institutions which have 
conferred grandeur and liberty on us, threaten to keep them down, 
for ever, in poverty and degradation. | 

In the mean time, in spite of the gathering shadows, the hopes 
of many, among the professed friends of Ireland, are gloriously 
bright. Wonders are to be accomplished by a course of liberal 


and conciliating policy, and, above all, of even-handed justice. 


And, doubtless, conciliation and justice are both most eminently 
commendable. But the worst of it is, that, with the Romanists 
of Ireland, conciliation always means unlimited concession; and 
that justice means any thing that Daniel O’Connell may be pleased 
to take into his head. QO, but the general education of the people 
will, eventually, dissipate every delusion, and subdue every pre- 
judice! But how is education to break the power of the priest- 
hood, where the priests themselves are, in effect, the school- 
masters? But, then, infinite good may reasonably be expected 
from the introduction of a judicious system of poor laws. Let 
the good, however, be what it may, there is but little chance of 
its impairing the predominance of the Romish clergy ; who will, 
probably, contrive to become the almoners of the legislative 
bounty. In short, it really would appear that Popery is now, to 
Ireland, what the Old Man of the Mountain was to Sinbad, It 
is difficult to imagine by what merely human effort it is ever to be 
shaken off. And, so long as it shall keep its seat, so long there 
must be, not only an antagonism of creeds, but a political strife 
for mastery; and this, too, with no imaginable end, but the total 
prostration and demolition of the weaker interest. ‘The right 
hand of Popery must, indeed, have forgotten its cunning, if it can 
remain satisfied with retaining the crozier alone in its quiet and 
unambitious grasp. And the ministers of Popery would be 
more or less than men, if they could, uniformly and constantly, 
maintain the demeanour of spiritual serenity and peace, while the 
roar of stormy passion is every where around them, demanding 
their help, and craving their blessing upon the banners of revolt ; 
and while there is no secular power able or willing to hinder their 
obedience to that call. 

There are, indeed, few things more astonishing to us than the 
comfortable stagnation into which the public mind of _ England 
has settled down, upon the lees of its own ignorance, touching 
the peculiar genius of the Church of Rome. We are not now 
speaking of the merely theological errors and corruptions which 
disfigure her scheme of faith. Against these the outcry is, in 
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various quarters, sufficiently audible and vehement. The pecu- 
liarity, to which we allude, is her pértentous elasticity; the pro- 
perty which enables her to shrink under pressure without being 
crushed; and to expand—to all appearance with augmented 
ahh of recoil—the instant the pressure is removed ; which 
eeps her in perpetual readiness to diffuse herself in every direc- 
tion; to rush out through the smallest opening; or to go forward, 
with a full tide of energy, where an entrance is ministered abun- 
dantly to her operations. Now there are many, who have never 
read history at all, and who, therefore, know nothing of this pecu- 
liarity ; ; and dhere are others, who have read history in vain, and, 
therefore, care for none of these things. And these are the 
ple who talk, with prodigious fluency and complacency, of the 
marvels to be wrought on the temper of the Romish Church by 
measures of equity, and of kindness, and of frank and generous 
confidence. "They speak as if they were in possession of some 
very simple process, by which this active and “ thought-executing” 
element could be reduced, as it were, to the condition of a non- 
elastic fluid, content with its appropriate measure of cubic inches. 
And, if any one should attempt to satisfy these persons that the 
satellites of the Church of Rome, and more especially the order 
of Jesuits, are, at this moment, deeply and incessantly engaged in 
a design for the recovery of her supremacy in this empire, he 
would probably be listened to with a stare of as much compas- 
sion, or contempt, as if he had given utterance to a grave predic- 
tion of the speedy restoration of the Druidical hierarchy. And 
yet—whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear—it is 
most certain that copious materials have been actually collected, 
relative to the condition of Romanism in this realm of Great 
Britain, for many years past; the details of which might furnish 
matter for serious meditation to all, whose trust in the progress 
and the efficacy of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge is not abso- 
lutely unlimited. ‘The march of mind, we know, is astonishingly 
rapid. But yet it might be well, if the swift and the strong would 
remember the voice of proverbial wisdom; and learn that the 
race and the battle may, after all, be to an antagonist whom the 
despise. And this brings us to the Sermon of Archdeacon 
Broughton, “ On the present Position and Duties of the Church 
of England.” 

This Discourse is the production of a man eminently distin- 
guished for sobriety of mind, as well as for steadiness of principle. 
And, yet, he scruples not to affirm, that “ there are many and cer- 
“ tain evidences to show a gigantic design has been conceived, 
“ and is in a course of extensive execution, for re-establishing 
“ here those tenets, and that dominion, which were overthrown at 
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“ the Reformation,” p. 5. And, in support of this averment, he 


has subjoined to his Sermon a most important and interesting 
dainadin, embodying, in a brief narrative, much of the substance 
of those materials to which we have just adverted, and to which 
we ourselves have likewise had access. As these pages may, by 
possibility, meet the eye of some, who have hitherto wrapped 
themselves up in a superb disdain for the devices of Jesuits and 
Monks, we shall venture to call the public attention to some few 
prominent particulars from the collections in question, 

It may scarcely, perhaps, be remembered, at the present day, 
that, in 1793, a small remnant of persons, under the vows of 
Loyola, were among the exiles who were then driven, by the fu 
of the French Revolution, to seek an asylum in this country. In 
1795, these persons were described, in the Laity’s Directory, as 
“« the gentlemen of the Academy of Liege ;” and as already settled 
“ at Stonyhurst, near Clithero.” This country was, at that time, 
in the commencement of her long and agonizing conflict for the 
deliverance of Europe. Her struggle, for the next twenty years, 
was with the Demon of Jacobinism. With the Powers of the 
Vatican she had little cause of quarrel. And, accordingly, the 
“ gentlemen of Liege” excited no more suspicion, than if they 


had been a small brotherhood of «razy astrologers or alchymists, - 


And thus the Order of Jesus, which had been driven from the 
land in 1604, crept back again, under a lowly disguise, in 1795. 

A period of general confusion and warfare was originally 
favourable to the quiet perseverance of these “ few ancient men, 
as they were termed by their apologist, Mr. Dallas. ‘They had 
obtained the house and estate of Stonyhurst, under a long and 
advantageous lease, from the owner, Mr. Weld, a gentleman of 
an ancient and wealthy Roman Catholic family. ‘The mansion 
was spacious, and excellently adapted to the purposes of a school 
or seminary. And what could be more reasonable and praise- 
worthy, in these aged exiles, than to provide for their own main- 
tenance, by “ the education of young gentlemen?” Accordingly, 
in 1797, came forth the Prospectus of ‘“ Stonyhurst College,” 
describing it as prepared for the convenient reception of 150 
pupils, and offering to the public the attraction of singularly 
moderate terms. 

It is well known that the training of youth has ever been, as it, 
were, the fulcrum of that lever, by which the Jesuits have essayed 
to move the world. It now appeared that this philosophy had 
never been forgotten in the darkest days of their adversity. And, 
that their mechanism might be more powerful, a certain number 
of eleemosynary children were taken into the establishment, with 
a view to their eventual admission into holy orders, This part of 
the plan, (which was not publicly announced in the prospectus,) 
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was, of course, admirably fitted to provide the governing body 
with a succession of obedient, devoted, and serviceable agents. 

The discipline established at Stonyhurst was in strict accord- 
ance with the ‘spirit of the Ramah. Church, and after the most 
approved principles of the School of Loyola. It was, inflexibly 
and constantly, directed to one object—the subjugation of the 
individual will. The pupil can never, for one moment, escape 
the inspection of the “ Prefect.” Whether in the intervals of 
recreation, or in the hours of study, he is pursued by the same 
Gorgon look, which, in time, turns the young heart almost to 
stone. ‘The very walls of the institution seem to have eyes and 
ears. Even the mode of administering punishment is so contrived, 
as to exercise a sort of oppressive and mysterious influence on the 
spirit of the offender ; for, the Superior simply announces to him 
the penalty he is to undergo; and, thereupon, the delinquent is 
expected to present himself to the Prefect, and respectfully to 
solicit the appointed number of stripes. In order that this awful 
discipline of submission might receive the least possible interrup- 
tion from the influence of the domestic charities and social affec- 
tions, the only absence allowed from scholastic controul was an 
annual vacation of one month: and even this was a concession 
extorted with difficulty from the austere genius of the place. 
For it was distinctly declared, that, “ if the Directors could abso- 
“ lutely enforce their own serious and earnest desire,” the children 
should never be “ called home during the course of their educa- 
“tion.” And, lastly, when, by this sort of dark and subterranean 
process, the school- -boy has been well nigh petrified into a stu- 
dent, he is transferred to the custody of the Professors; where 
the chains of priestly domination are riveted upon his conscience 
by the terrors of the Confessional: for, no less than once in every 
fortnight must he disclose his sins, and seek for absolution. 

The institution, nevertheless, took root with astonishing rapidity 
and firmness. Nearly from the first, there was a large influx of 
pupils from Great Britain, from Ireland, and from various parts of 
the continent. ‘The enterprising spirit of the fathers was naturally 
animated by success, ‘Their scale of operations was enlarged. 
‘Their estate was rendered more valuable by a costly series of 
improvements. Their mansion was put into a condition of com- 
plete repair. A large and handsome wing was added to the ori- 
ginal fabric. In the course of time, the number of students was 
doubled. The work of proselytism was vigorously and success- 
fully prosecuted in the neighbourhood of Stonyhurst: and emis- 
saries were constantly issuing from the establishment, to advance 
the sacred cause in other parts of the kingdom. 

In 1814 a mighty impulse was given to their hopes, and to 
their movements, by an event which, at any other period, must 
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have occasioned an almost convulsive sensation in Christendom. 
In the month of August, in that year, the Order of Jesus was 
restored by a bull of Pope Pius VII. It must, here, be remem- 
bered, that in the course of little more than two centuries—from 
1555 to 1773—this Society had been stigmatized by no less than 
thirty-seven expulsions from various states, And it is most re- 
markable, that, during the eighteenth century, most of the Euro- 
pean countries, from which they had been driven, were precisely 
those who were the blindest in their devotion to the Rom:sh faith. 
They were ejected from Savoy,in 1729; from Portugal, in 1759; 
from Spain and the two Sicilies, in 1767; from Parma, in 1768; 
from Malta, also, in 1768. But the last blow was the most 
astounding of all. In 1773 they were suppressed, not only at 
Rome, but throughout all Christendom, by a bull of Pope Gan- 
ganelli, Clement XIV. Four years did he painfully deliberate 
before he launched the thunder. But, at last, it fell. The So- 
ciety was pronounced by him to be inherently mischievous and 
wicked, dangerous to the peace of the world, and unworthy of 
longer toleration. It might have been imagined, that, from 
thenceforth, the whole body would be regarded for ever as a triste 
bidental—a monument of divine vengeance—a vessel of -wrath, 
broken to pieces like the work of the potter. No such thing. 
Forty years afterwards, the world beheld, with astonishment, ano- 
ther bull, reinstating this same Society in all its plenitude; and 
this, too, without the slightest notice of the grounds of their con- 
demnation; without denial, or refutation, of the charges which 
had been so fatally urged against them; without expressing dis- 
approbation of the doctrines and the practices which had been 
imputed to them; without a word of prohibition, or of caution, 
against the revival of such practices and doctrines, His solici- 
tude for the security of the Church is the only motive which 
Pius VII. is pleased to allege in vindication of this seemingly 
hazardous and desperate edict. He found the bark of St. Peter 
tossed with continual storms; and, therefore, he deemed that he 
should be guilty of a great crime towards God, if he should neg- 
lect to employ ‘‘ these vigorous and experienced rowers,” who 
made a voluntary tender of their services, His,audacity was well 
justified by the event. ‘The “ vigorous rowers” started up, and 
seized the oars, with an alacrity, which showed that their vitality 
had never, for a moment, been suspended, 
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Among these “ vigorous rowers” were the men of Stonyhurst. 
And there occurred, about this same period, some circumstances, 
which gave peculiar value to their exertions. By this time, the 
“ gentlemen of Liege,” or their associates and successors, were 
the Superiors of an imposing establishment, the lords of a large 
territorial domain, and the central power of a still wider circle of 
predominant influence. In the meanwhile, the munificent national 
endowment of Maynooth College, had been elating the hearts, 
and raising the hopes and aspirations, of the Romanists in Ire- 
land. It appears, however, that there was one serious drawback 
upon the satisfaction excited by the prosperity of that stitution. 
Its theology laboured under certain suspicions of unsoundness. 
In the first place, it was observed, with deep regret, that the prin- 
ciples of the Gallican Church had been too much countenanced 
by the conductors of that establishment; and, secondly, that 
alarming symptoms had been manifested in its lecture-rooms, of 
a tendency towards the errors of Jansenism. One instance of this, 
was a declaration, made by Dr. Ferris, one of the professors, to 
the effect, that “ the merits of the saints, when compared with the 
“ merits of Christ, were no more than a drop of water when com- 
pared with the ocean.” These were sounds of doctrine hardly 
to be endured by the Romish Hierarchy of Ireland; who were 
understood to have acquiesced in all the edicts from the Vatican, 
by which the Papal Supremacy was most extravagantly exalted ; 
and, moreover, to have accepted the celebrated bull Unigenitus, 
which condemned the propositions of Quesnel, and solemnly 
approved the moral teaching of the Jesuits. In this exigency, 
the attention of the faithful was turned towards Stonyhurst, whose 
orthodoxy was always without spot or wrinkle: and, among her 
disciples, they found a man admirably fitted for the work of refor- 
mation—the Rev. Peter Kenney. ‘This gentleman had received 
his early education at this establishment; and, during his resi- 
dence in England, had taken the simple vows of the Order of 
Jesus. And, after that Order had; been revived in Sicily, by a 
Special Brief from Rome, in 1804, he proceeded to Palermo for 
the express purpose of being formally and solemnly incorporated 
into the Societys This individua¥ was the person selected to 
purify the theology of Maynooth. He was, accordingly, appointed 
to the office of vice-president, the president being Dr. Murray, 
the present titular Archbishop of Dublin. He was, there, espe- 
cially entrusted with the charge of ¢onducting the periodical ex- 
ercises, known by the name of Retreats; a word implying certain 
seasons set apart for the purposes of religious meditation and 
discussion. ‘This office, from its very nature, gave him an almost 
unlimited command over the minds of the young men; and the 
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result was, that the genius of Loyola speedily became predomi- 
nant at Maynooth. 

But there was still further occasion for the inestimable services 
of Mr. Kenney. ‘The college of Maynooth was endowed by our 
government expressly and solely for the education of the priest- 
hood: whereas it is well known that the Order of Jesus has, 
evermore, grasped at the education of all mankind. This prin- 
ciple of monopoly was soon found to be in full activity at 
Maynooth: for, a design was actually formed for the establish- 
ment of a supplementary seminary for the education of laymen ; 
and this, too, within the very walls of the clerical institution! 
The project was defeated by the vigilance and firmness of Mr. 
Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester.- But the spirit of the Order 
was not to be baffled. In 1813 the estate of Clongowes Wood, 
only six miles from Maynooth, was purchased, with a view 
to its conversion into a lay college. In July, 1814, the building 
was opened for the reception of scholars, and Mr, Kenney was 
appointed to fill the office of —. In August, 1814, (with 
memorable coincidence,) the Bull was issued for the restoration 
of the Order of Jesus; and the validity of its vows were esta- 
blished throughout the world, ‘The “ vigorous and experienced 
rowers” were, thus, encouraged to throw themselves lustily upon 
their oars. The terrors of the navigation vanished before them. 
They were no longer appalled with difficulties and dangers, 
threatening, from opposite quarters, to crush them with destruc- 
tive collision, And their way towards the possession of the 
precious mystic fleece was, thenceforth, left, comparatively, with- 
out serious impediment. 

The affiliation of the younger institution with the parent semi- 
nary of “ the gentlemen of Liege ” being rendered complete, Mr. 
Kenney was joined by others of his order, who became his col- 
leagues in the task of education. The intercourse between Clon- 
gowes and Stonyhurst has, since that time, been intimate, and 
without interruption: and, between them, the work of restoring 
and extending the dominion of the Romish Church has been 
carried on with incomparable harmony, and untiring perseverance, 
Some indications of their success appear upon the face of the 
parliamentary evidence. Mr. Kenney there states, upon oath, 
that, when he became Vice-President of Maynooth, there were 
but two members of the Jesuit Order beside himself in the whole 
of Ireland. And from a return, ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed in 1830, the number of persons in Ireland 
bound by the Jesuit vows, appears to be fifty-eight, and in 
ached one hundred and seventeen. What augmentation ma 
have taken place in the interval we are unable to say. But, still, 
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it must be allowed, we imagine, that the phenomena distinctly 
before us are sufficiently remarkable to demand some attention. 
“ A few ancient men”—a small company of destitute and per- 
secuted exiles—appear as the founders of a towering and pros- 
perous institution, with ample funds at its command,—devoted, 
with all its powers and resources, to the cause of the Romish 
Church,—and directed by members of the most subtle, ambitious, 
and indefatigable fraternity, that was ever organized by the inge- 
nuity of man. 

It was not to be supposed that the Pilot of St. Peter’s bark 

would look, without deep interest, upon these accessions to his 
crew; and, in order that their exertions might want no encou- 
ragement which he could bestow, his most affectionate regards 
were, at length, emphatically manifested towards a kindred fra- 
ternity, which was capable of becoming an eminently valuable 
auxiliary to their labours—namely, the English College at Rome. 
Accordingly, in October, 1827, his Holiness, for the first time 
during several centuries, was graciously pleased to visit this 
Society, at their summer retreat, about fourteen miles from the 
Sternal City. Of this memorable excursion, a very striking 
account is now extant, written by one who was formerly a pupil 
of Stonyhurst, and who was himself present on the occasion. 
Nothing can be more animated than the picture he has given us 
of the solemnity in question, ‘The affability and condescension 
of his Holiness were unspeakably gratifying and impressive. He 
allowed the brethren to kiss his hand and his foot. He blessed 
their beads. He dined at their table. He conferred on them, 
as they knelt before him, the animating and pregnantly eloquent 
appellation of “ the hope of the Church.” After his departure, 
he sent them, as a present, a beautiful young calf, decorated with 
flowers ; and, to crown all, he issued directions to his Master of 
the Ceremonies, to the effect that, in the procession of Corpus 
Christi, he should assign to the students of the English College, 
the honour of holding the Baldacchino, or Canopy, which is borne 
over the person of the Pontiff, as he carries the holy Sacrament 
abroad. 

It is scarcely possible, one would imagine, to mistake these 
indications. But, in all directions, there are other keen and 
well-feathered shafts upon the wing; the sound whereof may be 
inaudible to the many, but which are whistling, clearly and 
sharply, in the ears of the intelligent! There is, positively, a 
“ sleet of arrowy shower” abroad. Among these, we may reckon 
a prodigal application of the resources of the Society de Propa- 
ganda, Xc., to the purposes of the English Mission. And then, 
within the limits of this mission, there are Christian Doctrine 
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Societies; and there are Purgatorian Societies, with circulating 
libraries attached ;* and there are Stations of the Cross for Pil- 
grimages; and there are Dispensations, and Scapulars, and 
Religious Sale Libraries. And, lastly, there are various Devo- 
tional Sodalities or Confraternities: for instance, the Confraternity 
of the Secular Priests of St. Paul; the Sodality of the Heart of 
Mary; and, above all, there is the Sodality of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. And,—(to use the language of a most intelligent frieud, 
who has very recently surveyed this multifarious agency in [re- 
land,)—these contrivances are all interwoven into the Romish 
system. ‘They belong to it,—they strengthen it,—they extend it, 
—and, so far as human means can do so, they universalize it. 
To. these circumstances it must be added, that, encouraged by 
the example of the Jesuits, the other regular orders have vigor- 
ously resumed their operations; that six colleges, besides Stony- 
hurst, under the direction of one or other of these orders, are now 
in activity, on a very extended scale, in various parts of this king- 
dom; that, according to the Laity’s Directory for the preseut 
year, the number of Roman Catholic chapels in England and 
Wales is 410; that every newspaper announces a constant acces- 
sion to that number; aud that no chapel is erected without pro- 
ducing a large influx of proselytes. | 

One word, before we proceed, on the last-mentioned of the 
Confraternities above adverted to,—the Sodality of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. This Sodality was introduced into Maynooth 
College in 1822; and is described by Mr. Kenney, before the 
Commission of Irish Education, in 1826, as “ a pious association 
‘€ of individuals, Roman Catholics, priests, bishops, laymen, and 
‘* women,—-any one whatsoever,-—having for its object to honour 
“ the Sacred Humanity of Christ, under the symbol of his Sacred 
“ Heart; as the heart is the emblem of the virtues of human 
“nature.” But he, and the other members of the establishment, 
positively denied that this Sodality has ever been under the 
direction of the Jesuits, or that it implies the exercise of any 
influence by that Society over the scheme of education adopted at 
Maynooth. It would be impossible for us to detail the history of 
this species of devotion. But if any one is desirous of ascertain- 
ing whether or not it is an institute in the highest estimation with 
the Order of Jesus, he may satisfy himself by consulting the Life 
of Scipio Ricci,+ Bishop of Pistoia; and, further, by looking 
into that part of the Eighth Report of the Commission of 1826, 


* The Book of Rules for all these societies, and observances, was published in 1852, 
by Warren, 8, High Street, Dublin, “ with approbation of superiors.” 

t Vie de Scipion de Ricci, Eveque de Pistoie et Prato, &c. &c. Par de Potter, 
Auteur de |’ Esprit de I'Fglise, chap. xiv, tom. i, p.58, &c. Braxelles, 1825, 
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which relates to the system of Maynooth College. We have, 
before us, several of the offices and exercises in use among the 
votaries of Cardiolatry. Without entering into any discussion of 
their theological merits or demerits, it may be sufficient to say, 
that they are such as no sound religious taste could possibly 
endure. They rankly savour of what may be called a vile sort of 
Romish Methodism; and this, very frequently, of the most 
sickening cast. And yet, we can easily imagine, that they might 
operate, like a luscious dram, upon temperaments weakened and 
vitiated by the habitual excitements of superstition ; and, if so, it 
would scarcely appear wonderful, if such preparations should be 
found to have issued copiously from the Laboratory of Jesuitism. 
A specimen or two may suffice : 


O heart, Love's victim, slain! 
O Heaven's lasting joy! 
To whom distressed mortals fly, 
Nor fly for help in vain : 


“ Darling of the Trinity 
The Holy Ghost is eased, 
In Thee; th’ Almighty is well pleased ; 
His Son has wedded Thee. 
“ The Father’s only One, 
Chaste Spouse of Lovers pure, 
Who canst no rival love endure, 
Possess our hearts alone. Amen.” 


ANTHEM. 
“ O Sacred Heart of Jesus, the most perfect pattern of purity! make 
us clean of heart, that we may merit according to thy heart.” 
Vers. O God of my heart, my heart is ready to do thy will. 


Resp. My God! I desire it; and to carry my heart in the midst of thy 
heart.” 


&c. &c. &c.!! 


Our space forbids us to venture upon a larger exposition of 
the evidence, which has satistied us, more potently than ever, that 
Romanism has in it a power and energy which (humanly speak- 
ing) is irrepressible; that it resembles a vegetable seed, which may 
be buried in a mummy-case for three or four thousand years, and 
yet, if dropped into the ground, would, incontinently, spring up 
in vigorous development; -—that, what was said of the royal strum- 


pet of Egypt, may almost be said of the Church of Rome,— 


** Age cannot wither her, not custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 
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Mutable, most undoubtedly, she may be, in her occasional ac- 
commodation of herself to ‘the form and pressure of the age.” 
But nothing, we apprehend, can be more immutable than her 
sleepless ambition, her desire to stamp an image of herself 
wherever she may find materials at all capable of the impression. 
We may apply to her the language used by Paley, when speak- 
ing of the spine of vertebrated animals, and say, that she has 
much of “ the strength of the oak, and the sinuosity of the osier,” 
And, in saying all this, we should perhaps be saying little that would 
not be to her honour, if her cause were as good, as her main prin- 
ciples of action are steady and unchangeable. It might be well 
for us of the Reformed faith, if, in imitation of her wisdom, 
there were more converging of our affections to a single point, 
and more diverging of our activities from that same point, than 
has ever yet been witnessed since the days of the Reformation. 
But, be this as it may, we hold it to be unspeakably important 
that the true genius of Romanism should be distinctly under- 
stood; and that we should not be putting an implicit trust in the 
virtue which is to go forth from merely human knowledge, when 
we have to do with an adversary who is consummately accom- 
plished in the art of allying herself either with knowledge or with 
ignorance, as she may find occasion; and of moulding each of 
them to her necessities and her designs. We are conscious, in- 
deed, that there may appear something preposterously strange, and 
even ludicrous, in all this urgency of warning, gravely delivered 
in the nineteenth century, against the influences which are con- 
stantly going forth from the Seven Hills. But three centuries 
have now gone by since this land shook herself from the thral- 
dom of Her that is seated thereon. And, during that period, 
such changes have come upon the face of society,—such mighty 
and visible counter-agencies have been at work,—that the ancient 
predominance of Rome, and her cruel lust for supremacy and 
power, have well-nigh passed into the regions of fable. At this day, 
most men think but little more of the faggots of Smithfield, than 
they do of the gigantic images of wicker-work, into which human 
holocausts were crowded by the savage priesthood of our painted 
forefathers. And hence it is that they muffle themselves up in 
the persuasion that the spirit which dictated these experiments 
upon mortal credulity and patience is departed from the earth, 
never to return. Now we, too, are comparatively but little 
haunted by the “ fierce vexation” of those dreams which may 
agitate the more nervous and hectic students of martyrology. 
But yet, we are by no means satisfied that there exist at Rome 
a wax-work Pope, and wax-work Cardinals, and nothing more! 
On the contrary, our conviction is, that the principle of life is still 
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active and stirring in the Vatican. And every one must know 
that, in Lreland at least, the genius of Rome survives in the pleni- 
tude of its original energy; and that, at this moment, it is scatter- 
ing dragon's teeth over the soil, which may speedily spring up 
into a harvest of anarchy and blood. And, if this be so, a heavy 
spirit of slumber must have fallen upon us, 1f we can behold the 
signs of the coming strife, and yet, ‘‘ keep the natural ruby on our 
cheeks.” 

That the hopes of the Roman Catholics, throughout the em- 
pire, are lofty, and their exultation rampant, is beyond all con- 
troversy. Are not their own words, even now, sounding in our 
ears? ‘Their cry is—“ Our enemies see the rapid progress which 
our divine religion is making throughout these islands; and the 
‘churches, chapels, colleges, convents and schools, rising up in 
“such numbers and magnificence, make them quake for fear. 
« And well they may fear! for the arm of the Lord is with us, 
“and we defy them, in the name of God, to resist us. Heresy, 
“ already grown old, and tottering on its last stage, will soon be 
‘‘no more; and these kingdoms will again become faithful por- 
‘tions of the Church. Whether we shall live to see this happy, 
‘* this blessed day, we cannot certainly say; but happy and glo- 

rious will he be who contributes to accelerate its arrival.” In 
a sunilar tone, a Roman Catholic priest, very lately, addressed a 
gentleman, well known to us, with whom he was conversing on 
the efforts made to storm the works of Popery by violence of 
preaching. With a smile of triumph, he observed, Priests 
‘laugh at preachers, but they dread the Church. They know 
* that, in her weakness, lies their strength; and they love to see 
sectarians tear her to pieces from within. It spares them the 
trouble of assailing her from without. To our Church you 
must look for preservation from heresy and schism. Ours is 
the only system which must ultimately prevail. 1 look forward 
to the re-establishment of our system, not in Ireland only, but in 
* Ingland as well. We shall go over and convert you all there, 
“betore long. Your Protestant friends have had their day. 
Ours is now advancing.” And he added—‘ Your clergy dare 
‘not imitate the spirit of unity, which is our great bond of 
“strength. ‘They know that if they did, they would merge into 
“our Church, And, therefore, in order to diverge more widely 
** from her, they say but little of their own.” 

And are not these words of our adversary pregnant with awful 
instruction? Is it not appalling to see that Popish Churchmen 
rise in their own estimation, just in proportion as they perceive 
our Churchmen falling to the level of Dissenters? Preserved by 
primitive discipline, our Church might, by the grace of God, bid 
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defiance to the Infidel, the Romanist, the Dissenter, and the 
World. But, alas! because the Romanist exalts the authority of 
his Church to the stars, we, truly, must make proof of our uncor- 
ruptness and simplicity, by debasing the authority of our Church 
to the very dust! And thus it is, that while she is acknowledged 
by us, in words, to be a divinely appointed guardian of truth, we 
are content that every section of the Protestant world should ‘dis- 
— that honour with her. And thus, too, it is, that while 
opery throws a magic veil over her deformities, the ultra-Pro- 
testant spirit of the age despises and rejects the sanctities and 
beauties, which are the appropriate distinctions of the visible 
Church of Christ. We claim a right to the temples and the en- 
dowments which were wrested by our forefathers from Papal 
domination and rapacity. And, when the secular arm is stretched 
forth to touch them, we cry out sacrilege, spoliation, robbery! 
But, just and righteous as this outcry may be, it still is melan- 
choly to find, that, all this while, the voice of our daily services is 
so often echoed by the bare walls of our glorious cathedrals! The 
sanctuary is dishonoured by that worst of desecrations, the deser- 
tion of the worshippers; and, hence, each man is strongly tempted 
to erect his own closet into a sort of anti-sanctuary; and to seek 
the face of God in the prayer-meeting, rather than amidst the 
assembled congregation; and to make a wy of his own private 
judgment; or, at all events, to resort to the 
of his neighbourhood: till the land is in danger of being par- 
celled out among a multitude of co-ordinate Infallibilities!’ And 
all this is just as our enemies would have it. Of course, they 
prefer to encounter a mob of sects, rather than the compact and 
massive columns of a tru/y Catholic establishment. And, if a 
low sectarian spirit should ever deeply and widely penetrate the 
body of the Church, the fibres of her strength must gradually be 
loosened from each other. And then will her knees be relaxed, 
and her hands wax faint; and they who seek her destruction will, 


at least for a season, be suffered to prevail against her. 


‘This, then, is the lesson we are to learn from the untiring energy 
of those ‘‘ posters of the sea and land,” the emissaries of Rome. 
We are to learn that a spirit of unity is not to be successfully en- 
countered by a spirit of division; that the perversion and abuse of 
Church principles, by one party, can never justify the utter aban- 
donment of Church principles by another party; that if Rome still 
has, in her, something dangerous, it is our wisdom to fear it,—to 
fear it, not with abject cowardice, or frantic terror; but with a fear 
which awakens to repentance for past neglect or error, and which 
animates to vigorous application, and unsparing self-devotion, for 
the future. Above all, we have to learn the folly aud the mad- 
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ness of consigning the cause of the Reformed Verity to the pro- 
tection of refined and highly cultivated Reason. ‘To rely on the 
armoury of Knowledge alone, is to go down to Egypt for help, 
and to stay on horses, and to trust in chariots, because they are 
many; and in horsemen, because they are very strong. For, if 
we look not to the Holy One of Israel, neither seek the Lord, 
mere human knowledge, after all, may prove as the staff of a broken 
reed, which pierces the hand of them that lean upon it. If Know- 
ledge should be strong enough to beat down Popery, it may also 
be treacherous enough to build up nothing but a temple to her 
own glory upon the ruins. And, surely, it would be a mad and 
desperate game, if we were to offer our backs to the saddle, and 


our flanks to the spur, and our jaws to the bridle, of a godless, 


heartless, republican, and therefore tyrannical philosophy; and all, 
because we once were galled, past endurance, with the burdens 
laid upon us by Pontifical ambition! Let us, rather, courageously 
look ali the various perils of our condition in the face. The 
Church of England is, once more, between the upper and the 
nether millstone. ‘The Church of Rome is stretching out her 
head, with earnest expectation of her return to supremacy and 
dominion; and she is, at the same time, stretching out one hand 
to Jacobinism, and another hand to Dissent. And portentous is 
the harmony struck up, for the time, between the high contracting 
parties, intent upon the demolition of their common enemy. And, 
all this while, the semi-sadducéan wisdom of the day is looking 
on, with the sleepy eye of indifference, or scorn, to see the 
issue of this magnanimous and most righteous adventure,—but yet, 
with something of secret exultation at the thought, that the various 
forms of superstition are, happily, engaged in the destruction of 
each other. ‘This, we earnestly believe, is a true and faithful ex- 
position of the present state of things. But let it not, for one 
moment, be imagined that we say this in a temper of craven 
despondency, or of fiery exasperation. ‘There is One who will 
have in derision all them that take counsel against the Church, if 
her sons be found faithful to Him and to themselves. Let them be 
but true to their privileges and their duties; and then, the pressure 
and the crush of the upper and the nether millstone, shall be, as 
if the potsherd were striking against the everlasting rock. 
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‘ Art. Il—Natural Theology considered with reference to Lord 
Broucham’s Discourse on that Subject. By ‘Thomas Turton, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Dean of Peterborough. London. Parker, 1836. 
Svo. pp. 354. 


It may be recollected by some of our readers, that in our review 
of Lord Brough:m’s Preliminary Discourse to Paley’s Natural 
Theology—while we accorded to the noble author the meed of 
- much sound and enlarged philosophy, clothed in a high order of 
eloquence peculiarly his own—we could not but express our 
surprise at several extraordinary omissions in his arguments, and 
much seeming injustice to other writers on the subject. The 
first ground of our complaint referred to the Ethical Department 
of his Discourse, and his total oversight of the existence of con- 
science as the basis of our moral constitution, ~The second arose 
from his untruly arrogating to himself the discovery of the Divine 
wisdom displayed in our mental structure as a truth in natural 
theology—thus betraying either an unjustifiable ignorance or 
suppression of the merits of his predecessors. 
In almost any other writer than his lordship we should have . 
visited these grave faults with severity. Some of our contem 
rary journals have not allowed his right to be an exception. But 
we felt so gratified that a mind—of whom we had thought such 
hard things—should come forward with so noble an avowal of 
attachment both to natural and revealed religion, that we wel- 
comed the incipient buddings, though unhealthy ones, as at least 
indicative of moral life, and presumptions that a returning spring 
might be more full of promise. Moreover, common justice de- 
manded peculiar gentleness to such extra-official yet praiseworthy 
pursuits. Totally forgetting for the time our well-known views 
of his lordship’s public efforts, we felt that the exactitude, and 
deliberation, and complete logic of the peaceful cloister, could 
not be expected from the fatigued, feverish chamber of the poli- 
tician. And if ever we had been driven to look indignantly at 
some features of his life, we loved to recognize one in which our 
common sympathies could unite. His lordship’s sternest foes 
might at least regard it with affection, as an “ oasis” in what they 
deem a desert. | 
We are truly glad to find that the amiable and learned Dr. 
Turton felt the same. Nothing can be more refreshing than to 
turn from some rabid persecutions of his lordship’s performance, 
to this mild, this dispassionate, this truth-loving little volume. It 
will be seen hereafter, that on some points we are as much at 
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issue with Dr. Turton as we are on other points with Lord 
Brougham, but we cannot forbear, at the outset, from thus cor- 
dially expressing our approbation. Any reader of his volume— 
without personal knowledge of the doctor—will draw the true 
inference of his unaffected learning and amiableness, His lite- 
rary fault—* a leaning to virtue’s side”—is exceeding distrust of 
the conclusions of his own judgment, arising from a kindly esti- 
mate both of the power and honesty of those of others. 

It is very evident that Dr. Turton was induced to write this 
work more from a pious wish to vindicate the fame of some of 
his favourite authors, than to enter the lists of discussion with 
Lord Brougham. It is true, that in some parts of the volume, 
he becomes his lordship’s antagonist on the abstract merits of a 
doctrine: this, however, is but seldom. Most generally he is 
canvassing the noble lord’s strictures upon Paley’s classitications 
and omissions, or Clarke’s argument @ priori, or Warburton’s 
paradox. ‘This is a natural and pleasing task. Our affection to 
our favourite authors 1s not a cold, passionless approval of their 
beauties and their truths. We insensibly regard them as living 
impersonations. We feel towards them as our living friends, 
We become jealous of their honour: if we hear one of them 
admired, we look towards the admirer with something more than 
the response of intellectual assent,—he has with us a common 
friend,—there is a bond of sympathy: or if, on the contrary, we 
hear one of them impugned, the impugner is not regarded merely 
as a dissident, he becomes a foe. lee it seems that Dr. Turton 
has acted under this impression iy his answer to Lord Brougham: 
and he comes forward to vindicate Ais favourites from misrepre- 
sentation and oversight. We hardly think that this was necessary : 
nevertheless, we will not quarrel with Dr. Turton, and since he 
has, meanwhile, been induced to throw out some valuable corre- 
lative sentiments, we give his work our best recommendation. 

Happily, our author is not guilty himself of the first fault with 
which he charges Lord Brougham. One of the great literary sins 
of the day is the attempt to introduce an aristocracy in style. 
While some writers are striving to simplify every thing naturally 
abstruse and scientific, by the adoption of terms and a phraseo- 
logy the most vernacular,—others, as if they contained within 
them the elements of repulsion, have started off to the opposite 
extreme. Philosophers must have no truth exhibited to them in 
plainness ; there must be—not only when it is unavoidable but 
perforce—scientitic danguage as well as scientific statement, It 
is no longer enough that a term is perspicuous, and pure, and 
elegant, it must be literary—remote from common life—esoteric. 
Even our moral treatises, our very sermons,have become thus 
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defiled. We quarrel not with that peculiarity of phrase, which— 
richer and more euphonous than social diction—a constant inter- 
course with books will make natural. But we abhor from our 
very souls the forced profundity, and magniloquence which are 
become so popular. Soon, very soon, Addison and Bolingbroke 
will be forgotten as too simple, too unliterary, for the age—per- 
spicuity will become darkness, and sublimity be seated in the 
clouds. On this point our author perfectly coincides with us, 
In his preface he charged Lord Brougham’s Discourse with 


obscurity, and in accounting for it he adduces the following 
admirable observations :— 


“ Tt has long been deemed the glory of Socrates, that he brought phi- 
losophy from the schools of the learned to the habitations of men—by 
stripping it of its technicalities, and exhibiting it in the ordinary lan- 
guage of life. There is no one, in modern times, who has possessed this 
talent to an equal extent with Paley; and we can scarcely conceive any 
one to have employed it with greater success. The transmutation of 
metals into gold was the supreme object of the alchymist’s aspirations. 
But Paley had acquired a more enviable power. Knowledge, however 
abstruse, by passing through his mind, became plain common sense— 
stamped with the characters which ensured its currency in the‘world. 
At present, the tendency is in the opposite direction. The a 
is to dignify almost every thing with the semblance of science. Matters 
which have long been understood, sufficiently for all practical purposes, 
are worked up into a system; and the most pliant of ancient languages 
is ransacked for combinations of syllables, to be employed in the service 
of the new scheme of classification. ‘To correspond with all this, the 
infant science is taught to speak in phrases of large import, and to use 
expressions familiar only to the mathematical philosophers. Now, it is 
undoubtedly possible to give, to many departments of knowledge, the 
formalities here described; and so, by their aspect at least, to recom- 
mend them to men of science; and this appears to have been Lord 
Brougham’s intention with respect to Natural Theology; for he informs 
us that ‘ the composition of his Discourse was undertaken in consequence 
of an observation which he had often made, that scientific men were apt 
to regard the study of Natural Religion as little connected with philosophi- 
cal pursuits.’ The intention, indeed, is manifest throughout the Discourse ; 
and if I do not mistake, the obscurity which has been felt to pervade the 


work, arises from his Lordship’s manner of communicating to Natural 


Theology a more scientific character than, in his opinion, had been pre- 
viously assigned to it. .. . Beyond doubt, the truth of science may exist 
with little or nothing of the form; and in that state the great object of 
inquiry is, after all, the most accessible to inquirers of every order. Such 
being the case, whoever ventures to invest any portion of human know- 
ledge with a more scientific exterior, ought to take especial care that 
it do not, from want of clearness or consistency, appear, to those for 


whom the change is designed, to have the form of science, with little or 
nothing of the truth.’”—p. 4—6. 
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We have said that Dr. Turton is happily exempt from this . 
fault. No double meaning—no half meaning, can be assigned to 
any of his sentences. We should not say that this perspicuity 
depended so much upon his command of language as on his 
perspicuity and honesty of mind. 

But to pass from the style to the contents of this volume. Its 
most valuable as well as most original discussions are contained 
in the last two sections. In some of the notes to his Preliminary 
Discourse, Lord Brougham had contended that the ancient 
philosophers held as truths in natural religion the doctrines of 
“the Immortality of the Soul,” and “ Future Rewards. and 
Punishments.” His lordship, in the body of his work, had 
argued that these doctrines could be deduced from observations | 
_ of natural phenomena: and therefore thought it advisable to 
adduce as a strong confirmatory illustration, that without the aid 
of revelation, they had actually been deduced. And this theory 
was in such open defiance of the arguments of the celebrated 
Bishop Warburton, in his ‘“‘ Divine Legation,”—that it was fur- 
ther thought advisable to discuss them. 

From several expressions in his volume we are inclined to 
think that Dr. Turton looks very leniently upon*the bishop's 
hypothesis; and as it is certain that this opinion, coming from so 
safbnontial an individual as the Divinity oskoate of one of our 
Universities will have great weight, we deem it incumbent on us, 
somewhat fully, to examine into its value. We are quite aware 
that the stigma of paradox with which the “ Divine Legation ” 
was branded, instantly upon its publication, drew upon it “ un- 
merited neglect,”—and that its writer’s unconciliatory tone rather 
armed against than convinced his readers, Nevertheless, abating 
all this, we are not disposed to think that a more welcome recep- 
tion would, in the end, have confirmed its positions. We per- 
fectly agree with Lord Brougham: ‘The merit of the Divine 
Legation lies in its learning and in its collateral argument; in- 
deed, nearly the whole is collateral and unconnected with the : 
purpose of his reasoning. But much, even of that collateral | 
matter, is fanciful and unsound........ Lf any one has lent his 
ear to the theory that the ancients had no belief in a future state 
of retribution, it can only be from being led away by confident 
assertion from the examination of facts.” Lord Brougham has not 
entered into any formal proof of these accusations;—neither has 
Dr, ‘Turton, though he disallows them, undertaken their refuta- 
tion. We shall therefore endeavour, very briefly, both to revive 
the work itself to the notice of our readers, and submit our 
reasons for our opinion respecting it. And if we could but 
induce the Cambridge Professor to enter on Warburton’s vindi- 
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cation, we should hail it as a sure and good accession to our 
literature. 


In Bishop Warburton’s time it was a popular sceptical o 

tion that the Mosaic economy was seriously defective as a re 
system, inasmuch as it revealed nothing of a future state of 
retribution. The Bishop undertook its refutation, not with the 
direct reply and proof that the allegation was untrue, but seriously 
admitting the fact, he denied the inference. The far-fetched 
nature of his argument would alone be a presumption against its 
conclusiveness. ‘To avoid the possibility of misrepresentation, 
we will quote his own outlines: 


“ In this demonstration, then, which we may — very little short 
of mathematical certainty, and to which nothing but a mere physical 
possibility of the contrary case can be opposed, we demand only this 
single postulatum that hath all the clearness of self evidence, pers a 

“€ That a skilful lawgiver, establishing a religion and civil policy, acts 
with certain views and for certain ends; and not capriciously, or with- 
out purpose or design. 

“ This being granted, we erect our demonstration on these three very 
clear and simple propositions :— 

“I. That the inculcating the doctrine of a fatare state of rewards 
and punishments, is necessary to the well being of civil society. 

“II. That all mankind, especially the most wise and learned nations 
of antiquity, have concurred in believing and teaching that this doctrine 
was of such use to civil society. 

** III. That the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments 
is not to be found in, nor did make part of the Mosaic dispensation. 

“ Propositions so clear and evident, that one would think, we might 
directly proceed to our conclusion. 

‘“‘ That therefore the law of Moses is of divine original. Which one 
or both of the two following syllogisms will evince. 

‘*], Whatsoever religion and society have no future state for their 

upport, must be supported by an extraordinary providence. 

‘““The Jewish religion and society had no future state for their 
support. 

“ Therefore, the Jewish religion and society were supporter by an 
extraordinary providence. 

“ And again, II. The ancient lawgivers universally believed that such 
a religion could be supported only by an extraordinary providence. 

‘* Moses, who instituted such a religion, was an ancient lawgiver. 

“ Therefore, Moses believed his religion was supported by an extra- 
ordinary providence.” —Warburton’s Divine Legation, vol. i i. p. 7. 


Now it is not our province in this article to enter upon the 
general argument of the “ Divine Legation.” Were it so, we 
should summarily reply that the whole of it was unsound, because 
it proceeds upon an untruth as to the silence of the Mosaic 
books upon a future state of retribution: we would simply refer 
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our readers to the fourth section of the third part of Dean 
Graves’s invaluable work upon the Pentateuch; or—what in all 
honest interpretation would, we think, be sufficient to a believer in 
the new Testament—would quote our blessed Lord’s own lan- 
guage : “ and as touching the dead that they rise: have ye not 
read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, 
saying, ‘1 am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.’ He is not the God of the dead, but the God 
of the living: ye therefore do greatly err.” But we say the dis- 
cussion of this point is not our province, save by showing the 
fundamental error of the bishop’s work, to justify our dissent from 
Dr. Turton’s approbation of it. Our object rather is to establish 
Lord Brougham’s charge in the first place, that most of its 
reasonings are collateral; and secondly, that one of those colla- 
teral reasonings, namely, that the ancient philosophers did not 
believe in a state of future retribution, is inconclusive. 

1. The whole of the second Book of the Legation is taken up 
with the proposition—that the ancient Philosophers, while they 
considered its popular belief essential to the existence of civil so- 
ciety, regarded the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
nothing but an advantageous fiction. What relation this has to 
the argument, is, we confess, beyond our power to discover. It 
is an insulated treatise. Whether the doctrine is useful in pro- 
ducing subordination, or is not,—is surely independent on the 
degree of credence which a particular body of men thought fit to 
attach to it. And hereim, therefore, we think Lord Brougham’s 
critique perfectly substantiated. 

Il. But the second question is of more general moment. Is it 
true that as Bishop Warburton asserts, and as Dr. Turton like- 
wise seems to think, it was only the common people among the 
ancients who gravely believed and looked forward to a future 
state wherein should be instituted a retributory correspondence 
with the present? It is admitted that such acute observers as 
the ancient philosophers, must have seen that all the representa- 
tions of a future world, the fields of Elysium and the walls of 
‘Tartarus, and the flames of Phlegethon, the wheel of Ixion, the 
stone of Sisyphus, and the Promethean vulture, were creations of 
fancy. It is admitted that they regarded the sixth book of Virgil's 
/Eneid, its Cumzan grot, its “ gemine Somni porte,” with just 
as much abstract deference as we regard the “ sabbione ardente,” 
and “ pioggia di fuoco” of Dante, or the 

“ Fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed,” 
of Milton. It is admitted that these poetic accidents of the doc- 
trme had as much weight with thoughtful speculators, as the 
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mythological details of the wars, the quarrels, the wounds, the 
lamentations, the incestuousness of the gods.* But are we 
thence to infer that the unvarnished doctrine itself was similarly 
esteemed? Because of the scepticism, or rather decided dis- 
belief, of Cicero in the pagan attributes ascribed to their divi- 
nities, are we to brand him with Atheism? and may we not ask, 
with equal justice, because the ancient Philosophers ridiculed the 
minute specifications of pleasure or torment in a future state 
which they thought fit to hold out to the unthinking multitude, 
did they abjure the theory of retribution altogether? 

Let us hear Dr. Turton’s opinion on this question: “ To ex- 
press my view of the matter in a few words. ‘There is an ap- 
parent contradiction between the philosophy and the religion of 
those ancient times. It ought, then, to be shown, either that 
the apparent, is not a real contradiction; or that the sages in 
question fairly abandoned their philosophy and adhered to their 
religion. Something at least of this kind ought to be done, 
before any one can justly infer the ‘ firm and sound belief’ of 
those old philosophers, in a future state.”+ 

We think this is a fair alternative, and we certainly should 
choose the first; and for this reason—the relation which their phi- 
losophy bore to their religion is immaterial. Conduct and opi- 
nion may agree or disagree, there is no natural necessity of their 
correspondence. Now, the religion of these ancient philosophers 
was more a matter of conduct, of behaviour than of opinion, and 
their adherence to it, therefore, did not necessitate an aban- 
donment of their philosophy. None can be more disposed than 
ourselves to insist that the inconstancy, the discrepanctes between 
creed and action, were some of their foulest blemishes. We 
fully agree with Barrow, “ there was few or none of the philoso- 
phers, who did not signify his dislike or contempt of the vulgar 
opinions and practices concerning religion; what Cicero saith of 
one part, the wiser sort did judge of all: ‘Tota res est inventa 
fallaciis aut ad questum, aut ad superstitionem, aut ad errorem,’ 
(The whole business was deceitfully forged either for gain, 
or out of superstition, or from mistake.) They did indeed, 


* “ Exposui fere (inquit Cicero) non philosophorum judicia sed delirantium 
somnia: nec enim multo absurdiora sunt ea, que poetarum vocibus fusa, ipsi suavi- 
tate nocuerunt: qui et irk inflammatos, ct libidine furentes induxerunt deos : fece- 
runtque, ut eorum bella, pugnas, prelia, valnera videremus ; odia rmterea, dissidia 
discordias, ortus, interitus, querelas, lamentationes, effusas in omni intemperantié libi- 
dines, adulteria, vincula, cum humano genere concubitus, mortalesque ex immortali 
procreatos. Cum poetaram autem errore conjungere licet portenta magorum, A’eypt- 
orumque in eodem genere dementiam ; tum etiam vulgi opiniones, que in maxima in- 
constantii, veritatis ignoratione versantur.”’—De Nat. Deor, lib. i. sect. 16, Edit. 
Ernesti. + Page 296. 
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most or all of them, in their external behaviour, comply with 
common practice, out of a politic discretion, for their safety and 
quiet sake: but in their inward thoughts and judgments, they 
(as by many passages in their writings doth appear) believed 
nothing, nor liked anything in it: they observed those things as 
Seneca said, ‘ tanquam legibus jussa, uon tanquam grata,’ — 
(not as acceptable to the gods themselves, but as commanded 
by the laws of their country.)"* Nevertheless as we have 
already asked, do these instances of incredulity respecting those 
modes in which the religious doctrines of a divinity and a future 
state were put forth, prove that they were incredulous respecting 
those religious doctrines themselves in the abstract ? 

Now in answering this inquiry we think that too much value 
has been given to certain isolated passages extracted from the 
tomes of ancient Philosophy. ‘This we think, though we agree 
with Dr. Turton that “ it might be distinctly shown by a copious 
induction of particulars ; namely, that in the schools of ancient 
Philosophy, an opinion very generally prevailed that the human 
soul was originally a portion severed from the divine substance, 
and therefore by nature immortal—and that it was destined— 
after a series of migrations from one body to another—accord- 
ing to Plato for moral purposes, as punishment, reward, and 
purification—to constitute, once more, a part of the divine sub- 
stance—the individual existence being lost in the existence of 
the Deity.”+ ‘Thus, omitting the mistakes of their Psychology, 
the doctrine of retribution enters into the Metempsychosis of the 
ancients. But we say, too much value has been put upon the 
induction from particular passages. We think thatif Dr. Turton 
had carried out his own admirable principles as to man’s moral 
constitution, he would have been so certain that the ancients did 
believe in retribution, and so convinced of the danger of a con- 
trary hypothesis, as to have refused his sanction to the arguments 
of Warburton. 

Speaking of Lord Brougham he says :— 


“ But the last omission which I shall notice—and by far the most 
remarkable of all—is that of the power of Conscience ;—the power by 
which every man is compelled to pass sentence of approbation or con- 
demnation upon himself, on account of his own conduct. When, by 
means of the Will, the individual is enabled to carry his resolves—the 
combined result of his mental faculties —into effect, who sees not, and 
feels not, the important uses of this reflex operation of the mind, upon 
what has been done? In what manner the Conscience acquires the 
power, and vindicates to itself the right, of approbation and condemna- 


* Barrow’s Sermon on the Impiety and Imposition of Paganism and Mahometanism 
+ Pp. 281, 282. 
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tion, needs not, for the pea purpose, to be decided. The fact is 
sufficient ; and every one becomes, in consequence, a moral agent—an 
accountable being. Now, consider man apart from conscience, and there 
is nothing to restrain him from the exercise of his mental and corporeal 
faculties to the injury of others :—consider him under the controul of 
conscience, and he becomes a law unto himself. It is scarcely too much 
to assert that there is not, throughout the whole of external nature, a 
more striking instance of Divine adaptation, and Divine will, than is 
here presented. But this is not all. If God designed that man should 
thus become a moral agent, an accountable being—then has God inti- 
mated that He 1s Himseir a Morat Governor of his intelligent crea- 
tures. In the preceding steps of our inquiry, we were enabled to discern 
the Natural Attributes of the Deity—as his power and wisdom; toge- 
ther with his benevolence in providing for the physical happiness of his 
sentient creatures ; but having now taken into account the moral nature 
of man, as attested by the supremacy of conscience in the human con- 
stitution, we catch a glimpse of God’s Moral Attribute of Justice-—and 
of his purpose of finally rendering to every one according to his works.” 
—pp. 84, 85. 


Now, Dr. Turton has here asserted that man’s moral nature, en- 
dowed with conscience, furnishes him with the phenomena whence 
he may as legitimately infer the Divine Justice, as he may from 
other phenomena infer the Divine Existence. Jeremy ‘Taylor 
thought so when he wrote, ‘ [t was soberly spoken of ‘Tertul- 
lian, ‘ Conscientia optima testis Divinitatis ;?> our Conscience is 
the best argument in the world to prove there is aGod. For 
Conscience is God’s deputy; and the inferior must suppose a 
superior ; and God and our Conscience are. like relative terms, it 
not being imaginable why some persons in some cases should be 
amazed and troubled in their minds for their having done a secret 
turpitude or cruelty; but that Conscience is present with a mes- 
sage from God, and men feel inward causes of fear, when they 
are secure from without; that is, they are forced to fear God, 
when they are safe from men.”* The doctrine of retribution is 
thus, in the abstract, as independent of Revelation, as the doc- 
trine of a Divine Existence, Man’s Conscience, in all ages, an- 
tedates, as it were, a futurity. If man has a moral law within him, 
that law must have its sanctions. And surely, those sanctions 
must be drawn, not from this world, where virtue and vice have 
no inevitable consequents,—but from the other world, where all 
will be equitably determined. So, we believe, a retributory state 
is a fact of Natural Religion. True it is, that “ life and immor- 
tality were brought to light by the Gospel,” and by the Gospel 
alone. ‘That is—its true characteristics, its connection with the 
present, the means of preparation for its blessedness,—these alone 


* Ductor Dubitantium, p. 2, fol. 1676. 
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have come down to us by Revelation. But that there is a state 
“ beyond,”—dark, and shadowy though may be the belief,—is 
nevertheless inalienable from man’s constitution. 

Therefore, we contend that Warburton’s theory is not only er- 
roneous but dangerous. He traced the belief of the ancients in 
“ rewards and punishments” hereafter, to the legislative wisdom of 
the philosophers. He did not recollect that though legislative 
wisdom had thought fit to oppose, instead of cherishing this be- 
lief, all their efforts would have been neutralized, until they had 
eradicated conscience. 

We have said thus much because it is possible that Dr. Tur- 
ton’s sanction of Warburton might re-introduce that writer's spe- 
culations under very favourable auspices; and we have thought it 
our duty, if possible, to anticipate and obviate, what we honestly 
conceive would be an evil. The “ Divine Legation” will ever be 
considered a work of extraordinary erudition, and we must add— 
in agreement with general opinion—a work of extraordinary in- 
efficiency for conviction. Fe 

It is very possible that some of our readers will imagine that 
our foregoing observations concede too much to unassisted reason, 
and thereby subtract from our obligations to Revelation. ‘This 
suspicion will, however, we hope, be obviated by recollecting, 
first, the amount of knowledge respecting a future state, which 
we contend is ascertainable independently of Christianity, and, 
secondly, the process by which it is ascertained. We are only 
arguing that our immortality and attendant retribution are truths 
as primary as that of the existence of a Deity; and that because 
—not our intellectual but—our moral constitution involves them. 
We do not say that man solely as a ratiocinative being would find 
them out,—but we say, that as a moral being he has not to find 
them out, they are “ at his right hand.” What is Conscience but 
a bare mental faculty whereby reason can discriminate between 
certain objects which we intellectually call good, and certain objects 
which we intellectually call evil,—how can it be called a judge 
within us,—if it leaves us without the conviction that its decisions 
will be ratified? What a mock-trial would ever be going on in 
man’s heart,—how fictitious the tribunal,—how useless the adju- 
dicator,—for all moral purposes, if to induce a consciousness of 
merit or demerit was the limit of their power! But fear is the 
twin-brother of guilt, and hope of virtue,—and both fearand hope 
live upon the future. It is the persuasion that there is a some- 
thing im the distance which sustains them. Now, such a state of 
feeling is not a consequent upon Christianity, It existed long 
before her. It was even in Kai and Eve, immediately upon 
their transgression, during the moments of their anxious shame, 
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fearfully modifying the threat, “ in the day thou eatest, thou shalt 
die.” And-after them it was in the darkest days of Paganism, 
driving men to cry “ Shall I give the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul?” It is still among the Heathen. Whence the hor- 
rors of Hinduism ; whence the voluntary immolation beneath the 
wheels of Juggernaut; whence the forecast of the “ red man” as 
in anticipation of the immortal fields of the “ Great Spirit,” he 
pictures to himself forests more trackless,—and prey more noble, 
iu the hunt of which “ his faithful dog will bear him company ?” 
Is all this to be attributed to the policy of civil legislation? Or 
rather, as seems to us irrefragable, to one of those great elements 
which go to form the ground of man’s responsibility? 

The theory which would fain assign all this to direct or tradi- 
tionary Revelation, has been and is adopted from an injudicious 
but well-meant jealousy for the Scriptures. Some of our readers 
wn be surprised to find the company in which it would place 

em: 

“ With respect to the power of man to discover, by the light 
of nature, the being of God, and the truths of what is called 
Natural Religion, Socinus thought that these principles were 
above his natural powers, and that the first notices of a Divine 
ae were derived from Revelation, or immediate communica- 

tion from God,”* 
‘ Dr. Turton has supplied us in his volume with the following: 
interesting historical statement upon this subject :— 

* During the seventeenth century, the opinions of Socinus did not 
flourish in this country. The seed was sown, but the ground was not 
quite prepared for it; nor were there, till after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, any great signs of vegetation. And the fact is re- 
markable, that with the increase of Unitarian doctrines—while they were 
avowedly maintained by some, and regarded with complacency by others 
—there undoubtedly was a tendency to a revival of the opinions of 
Socinus, touching Natural Religion. Indications of the existence of 
such a tendency may be traced even in our own times. I do not quote 
the late Bishop Watson, as a person symbolizing with the Unitarians, 
but as one who appears to have felt no dissatisfaction at the progress of 
their tenets ; and we find him thus expressing his sentiments, respecting 
a future state, in a letter to Mr. Gi : © I have no hope of a future 
existence except that which is grounded on the truth of Christianity.’ 
The reason subsequently given to Tus Kine, for such a declaration, is 
certainly a good one, supposing the doctrine involved to be well founded ; 
but it leaves that point untouched. ‘I had,’ he says, ‘ frequently met 
with respectable men, who cherished an expectation of a future state, 
though they rejected Christianity as an imposture, and I thought my 
publicly declaring that I was of a contrary opinion might perhaps induce 


* Tombmin’s Memoirs of Faustus Socinus, 1777, p. 216. 
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Mr. Gibbon, and other such men, to make a deeper investigation into 
the truth of religion than they bad hitherto done.’ The late Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield’s Unitarian principles are well known ; and in the course of 
his writings, he frequently presents the following views: ‘ The reason 
why I never took any pleasure in moral ethics, and would not give one 
penny for all the morality in the world, is because there is no foundation 
for virtue and immortality, but in Revelation: and therefore I could 
never see any advantage from moral writings.’.... I do not affirm, nor 
do I suppose, that such opinions are universally held by Unitarians—al- 
though well according with their peculiar views.”—p. 208—210. 


Our author very philosophically accounts for this disposition, 
among the Unitarians, to neutralize the value of Natural Reli- 
gion, upon this principle: the Christianity of the Unitarian, and 
which he allows to be a Revealed system, differs but little from 
the system of Natural Religion. Both of them agree very much 
in their views of the Divine Character and our Moral Obligation: 
“ [s this credible, with regard to a Dispensation (Christianity) 
promulgated in so wonderful a manner? Now if Natural Reli- 
gion be an imaginary thing, the difficulty is apparently lessened.” 


We do not mean to say that this opinion is confined to Unita- 
rianism. 


“In the latter part of the seventeenth century—to counteract the 
mischievous tendency and ill effects, in a practical point of view, of the 
indiscreet mode in which certain high doctrines had been preached— 
there were divines of great eminence, who made it their business to im- 
press upon the conscience a serious sense of moral obligation. They 
dwelt much upon the duties of life. Some of them, egw 
called Christianity a Republication of the Law of Nature :— not intend- 
ing, most assuredly, that Christianity is’ a mere republication, but de- 
signing to bold it forth as a Religion abounding in new motives to the 
observance of all that is required of men in their present state of being. 
The Adversaries of the Gospel affected to understand what was said, of 
the ‘ republication of the law of nature,’ in its strictly literal sense ; and 
availed themselves of the opportunity to show, that Christianity is, on 
that principle, ‘ as old as the creation.’ Controversies arose: in the 
midst of which appeared certain zealous, but not very prudent, friends of 
Revelation, whose aim was to prove that there is no such thing as Na- 
tural Religion at all. Before the disputes alluded to were closed, a Lay 
Divine and Religious Philosopher presented to the world some lucubra- 
tions which attracted a good deal of notice. ‘ A very curious and inqui- 
sitive person (as Mr. Whiston justly calls him) Mr. Hurcutnson, thought 
that, by the light which revelation afforded him, compared with his own 
observations, he saw farther into the constitution of the universe, aud 
the operations carried on in it, than Sir Isaac [Newron] had done.’ 
Such is the account, given by Bishop Horne, of the philosophy of Hut- 
chinson ; who, deriving the principles of ‘ the constitution of the universe 
and the operations carried on in it’ from Scripture, could scarcely allow 
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that any thing appertaining to Religion could be collected from other 
sources. Accordingly, we are informed that ‘ he looked upon Natural 


Religion as Deism in disguise ; an engine of the devil, in these latter. 


days, for the overthrow of the Gospel ; and therefore boldly called it the 
Religion of Satan or Antichrist.’ In such opinions, philosophical and 
religious, Hutchinson had several followers of great respectability, as the 
. names of Horne, Parkhurst, and Jones, (not to mention others,) will 
testify ; but the Hutchinsonian philosophy was not formed to endure the 
scrutiny of the eighteenth century—and the inferences from it, as. to 
religion, would have entirely disappeared, had there not been some at- 
tempts to evince their correctness by other considerations. By main- 
taining the senses to be the only natural inlets to knowledge—that is, 
by discarding ‘reflection, on the operations of the mind, as another 
source of information—Dr. Ellis, the author of a Treatise entitled, The 
Knowledge of Divine things from Revelation, not from Reason or Nature, 
undertook to prove that neither the being of a God, nor any other prin- 
ciple of religion, could possibly be deduced from the study of the phe- 
nomena of the Universe.” —p. 211—213. 


Now we shall leave it to our readers to determine, for them- 
selves, whether the doctrines’ of the Hutchinsonians attribute 


more true glory to Revelation than the few following remarks, — 


with which we must close this article. _ 

St. Paul has, we think, asserted that “ the voice of Nature is 
the voice of God.” How otherwise can we interpret his language, 
“ He hath not left himself without a witness, in that he did good 
and gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladuess?” ‘Thus certain beneficial natural 
phenomena are said to be the proclaimers of one of his attributes, 
namely, his goodness. But Revelation likewise proclaims his 
goodness ;—would she be more valuable, or more glorious, if her 
testimony stood alone rather than in harmony with another one?” 
So too, we contend that certain moral phenomena, just as inde- 
pendently of Revelation, are the proclaimers of one of God’s 
attributes, namely, his justice. But Revelation likewise proclaims 
it ;—is her testimony, because assisted, less precious’ And again, 


certain moral phenomena proclaims a religious doctrine, namely, | 


our obnoxiousness to punishment. But Revelation likewise pro- 
claims it;—is it unnecessary? Now, even if they both uttered 
the same, and only the same attestations; even if Revealed Reli- 
gion said so much, but only so much as Natural Religion, “ the 
mouth of two witnesses” would be better than that of one. But 
let us mark, that man had, through darkness and sin, misinterpreted 
the voice of nature, and the gracious voice of Revelation came to 
correct the misinterpretation: that in proportion as she is under- 
stood nature is understood: that as far as they both allude to the 
same points, both gloriously agree: that, in fine, Revelation sup- 
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plies the deficiency of her colleague, “ what was dark illumines,” 
—brings out, in more blessed definiteness, the lineaments of the 
Divine love; and in more striking grandeur and awfulness the Al- 
mighty’s frown ;—and with unhesitating minuteness peoples the 
fear that had been shadowy, and strengthens the hope that had 
been feeble. 

Let us mark, that the Gospel came to pronounce a testimony 
peculiarly her own,—and as no mean instrument whereby to gain 
credit to this exclusive attestation she proved her affinity with an- 
other testimony that had been credited already. Let a heathen 
himself decide. Because he had felt God’s kindness before and 
faintly hoped in it,—and because he had felt God’s justice before 
and had trembled at it,—will he the less value that Gospel which 
. accords with both these primary presumptions of his moral nature, 
and declares the Almighty to be “ in Christ” a Deity of Mercy,— 
but “ out of Christ” a Deity of Equitable Vengeance? “ Life 
and immortality were brought ¢o light by the Gospel.” Does the 
endangered mariner value the sun less because it brings to light 
an anchorage which he knew was near him, but which he could 
not master? | 

Dr. ‘Turton has done much service to the Church in protesting 
against a theory which, by arrogating too much to Religion, en- 
dangers the forfeiture of all. We would unflatteringly tell him, 
that much importance though we attach to Lord Brougham’s Dis- 
course, and likewise to this his notice of it,—yet we think him of too 
learned and too independent a mind to be merely a commentator. 
In his Preface, as one of the reasons for his publication, he says, 
with much modesty, “ there probably was no disinclination to 
leave some permanent foot-marks, on ground over which I had 
been accustomed to wander from my earliest years.” We are 
not content with these indices of his path; he must give us the full 
scenery to which it led him, 


Art. IIL.—Psalms and Hymus adapted to the Services of the 
Church of England, London: Wix, 1836. 


‘Tne want of uniformity in the congregational Psalmody of the 
Establishment, and the licence which has been consequently as- 
sumed in many of our churches and chapels, constitute a not 
unimportant matter, which, for some time, has been forcing itself, 
more and more, upon the public notice. We have, ourselves, 
expressed our sentiments on more occasions than one: and, in 
the first instance, we were accused of laxity, even by valued 
friends, for hinting objections to the two authorized versions of 
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the Psalms of David, and for desiring that official steps should 
be taken in the business. But the continuance,—or rather the 
growth—-of.the evil has at length made men sensible of its effects. 
and patient of its remedy. If there were but one metrical trans- 
lation of the Psalms, and that one were in universal use, we 
should have paused long—whatever our private opinion of its 
merits—before we had ventured even a single word to shake the 
confidence of others in its favour. But since there are two,—and 
both of them are confessedly bad,—we can perceive no valid 
reason, why there should not bea third, Again, since, because 
they are bad, all sorts of collections are smuggled into our places 
of worship, we can perceive no valid reason, why a good collec- 
tion should not be made and encouraged. - At least, whether it 
be feasible, or not, immediately to fix one uniform practice, there 
are certain irregular and injurious practices, which ought imme- 
diately.to be stopped. For some persons are introducing their 
own hymus into our service, in a manner almost as objection- 
able, as if they were introducing their own litany and their own 
prayers. But here we would refeg to the words of a Prelate of 
our Church, who has lately addressed a most judicious and va- 
luable letter to his brethren upon the subject. The existing 
mischief is pointed out in that brief, but impressive, publication, 
with calmness and with wisdom, with eloquence and with autho- 
rity. 

- The editor of the Christian Remembrancer, or, as we shall say, . 
for the sake of avoiding circumlocution, since we have seen the 
name specified in a prospectus, Mr. Hall, has brought forward — 
his work, partly, we suppose, with the hope of remedying this 
lamentable and crying grievance. This compilation, too, comes 
before us with this adventitious advantage, that it is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Bishop of London, and published with the 
sanction, although not exactly under the immediate auspices, of his 
lordship. ‘The mitre upon the sides of the cover, will, we doubt 
not, introduce it into many places of worship, to which it might 
not otherwise have found its way. The object is indeed one in 
which an indefatigable and sagacious prelate might well take a kind 
and active interest: nor do we mean to insinuate that the collec- 
tion itself is unworthy of the patronage which has been bestowed. 
Mr. Hall, as we have good authority for believing, has devoted to 
it much labour and much time. He has obviously set about the 
task, as a man who felt its importance, and was determined to 
execute it to the best of his ability, There are every where in- 
ternal evidences of great care, great industry, and very sedulous 
revision. This new compilation, therefore, of Psalms and 
Hymns, will be to many Christians, and more especially to many 
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une clergymen, a very welcome and acceptable production. 
t is not a failure: yet we can scarcely hail it as an achievement 
of very brilliant success. It is the best, perhaps, which we have : 
but very far from being the best which we can conceive. It may 
be an improvement upon its predecessors: but it certainly does 


not preclude, or render hopeless, the attempt of making an im- 
provement upon itself. 


The objects and plan of the work may be gathered from the 
preface; as also the obligations under which the compiler lies to 
different friends, and the degree of responsibility—certainly not 


very considerable—which is incurred by the Bishop of London 
in affording his encouragement. 


“Selections of Psalms and Hymns are already so numerous, that any 
addition may perhaps appear superfluous. The compiler of the present 
volume has, however, met with none, in his judgment, so fully calcu- 
lated to promote uniformity in this part of divine worship, as to forbid 
the present attempt. 

“ His leading object has been to select those portions of every Psalm 
which best illustrate its general subject, and are calculated to be prac- 
tically useful; together with such Hymns as, elevating and warming 
the heart, without inflaming the imagination or offending the judgment, 
may at once, by their expression and sentiment, commend themselves 
both to the educated and to the unlettered Christian. Portions of four 
verses only have been chosen, in compliance with the custom which has 
obtained in most of our churches, except where the unity of the subject 
required an addition. 

** Besides the occasional Hymns, four have been so applied to every 
Sunday in the year as to illustrate the subjects and unity of the services 
appointed for the day. Thus, the subjects of the Hymns for the first 
Sunday in Advent are respectively—‘ Acknowledgment of Guilt,’— 
‘Prayer for Santification,—‘ The Coming and Reign of Messiah,’— 
and ‘The Blessings of Christ’s Advent.’ A reference to the Morning 
Lesson, the Epistle, the Evening Lesson, and the wien for the day, 
will show the connexion. A similar unity will be found in the services 
for every Sunday throughout the year, and in the Hymns which are ap- 
plied to them. 

“* To each Hymn are prefixed a heading descriptive of its subject, and 
a reference to a passage services for the day. The 
name of an appropriate tune is also applied to every Psalm and Hymn. 
| “ The work is published in octavo, 18mo, and 24mo. To the octavo 
bh edition four indexes are added : one, of the first lines of the Psalms and 
A Hymns ; another, to direct the choice of Psalms proper for the different 

parts of the service, by classing them, as far as they would allow, ac- 

cording to their respective characters, whether of praise,—penitence and 
supplication,—or precept ; a third, of the subjects of the Psalms and 
Hymns ; and a fourth, of the Texts of Scripture illustrated. By this 
arrangement, the clergy may be enabled readily to select a Psalm or 
Hymn adapted to a particular discourse. 
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* The editor has now the grateful task of acknowledging his obliga- 
tions to many friends for their valuable contributions, and especially for 
the kindness and judgment with which they examined the successive 
sheets. ‘To one be owe’ peculiar thanks—not only for his continued 
and friendly assistance during the progress of the work, but also for his 
very liberal contribution of original Psalms and Hymns; many of the 
latter having been written upon subjects which had hitherto remained 
untouched. He is also bound to acknowledge with gratitude the con- 
descension of the distinguished prelate to whom the volume is inscribed, 
in permitting the sheets, after they had received all the improvements | 
which the various criticisms of friends could suggest, to be submitted to. 
himself for his general opinion ; beyond which the editor would not be 
understood as claiming the sanction of his lordship’s approval. 

“The glory of God, exemplified in ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ,’ is the great end contemplated in this selection. That in minis- 
tering to this object it may promote the comfort and edification of ‘ the 
followers of the Lamb,’ is the fervent prayer with which it is affec- 
tionately commended to the members of the Church of England.” 


A regular plan, such as Mr, Hall’s, undoubtedly possesses a 
very decided advantage over the usual miscellanies: and some 
tribute of approbation is due to every man, who makes a fair and 
well-digested attempt at enlisting the charms of music’and poetry 
on the side of religion. This collection, too, possesses the 
negative, yet most salutary, merit of rejecting all prurient phrases, 
all questionable modes of address to the Being, who is infinite 
and eternal, all undue and offensive familiarity with the sacred . 
name of the Redeemer. Its positive value we cannot regard as 
being very transcendant. For the misfortune is, that in extract- 
ing the nauseous expressions from certain Hymns, which the editor 
has inserted in his catalogue, he has sometimes managed to 
squeeze out the poetry. The volatile essence of enthusiasm has 
been evaporated; and the residuum is dull and vapid enough. 
The general fault is a stiffness, a cramped hardness, a pervading 
want of the gush, and unction, and ardour of holy thought; where 
imagination heightens devotion, and yet devotion chastens ima- 
gination. Hence this his compilation somewhat resembles a staid, 
decorous, respectable person, who will never be guilty of any 
solecism in behaviour; but who has scarcely a single particle of 
vivacity and fire in his composition: while, now and then, an 
effusion occurs, which can only remind us of a versification of a 
schoolboy’s theme, put into rhyme, by the way, not always the 
most harmonious or the most exact. 2 

The reason for this deficiency may be, that, in addition to the 
universal and acknowledged difficulties of devotional poetry, Mr. 
Hall has fettered himself by limits, even stricter, we should say, 
than any trammels which could be essentially necessary to the 
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nature of his design. His Psalms and Hymns are confined, al- 
most without an exception, to the dimension of four stanzas, or 
sixteen lines; they are lopped to a precise size and shape, as if 
they had been made by the square inch ; or as if the true canon 
of Psalmody was a foot-rule. We had really thought, that this 
Procrustean process had been coufined to sonnets and old New- 
digate prize poems. Some boundaries are, of course, requisite ; 
but more liberty, we think, might have been taken with advantage ; 
and, perhaps, even a practical utility might have been secured, by 
giving portions of two stanzas or of six; so as to equalize rather 
than derange the time of service, and form an adjustment to the 
different length of Psalms, or Lessons, Epistle and Gospel, or 
Sermon. At any rate, we have our fears, that in cutting the pieces 
by so uniform and inflexible a measure, Mr. Hall has reduced 
many a production of verdant promise into a kind of “ triste 
lignum;” a dry, hard chip from which all the sap, and juice 
and succulence have departed. 

A doubt, moreover, may be reasonably entertained, whether the 
editor is aware, how much of the glow and current of a poetical 
fancy may be made perfectly compatible with the soberness of 
genuine piety and the best decencies of public worship. As a 
test of his taste and temperament in such matters, we turned at 
once to the hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm. ‘That most beau- 
tiful and affecting of odes stands in his collection as follows :— 


PSALM CXXXVII. 
Devoted Love to the Church in her Affliction. 


LEBBEVS. D.Le Me 


When Israel sat by Babel’s stream, 

Their harps were on the willows bung ; 

Of Sion was their mournful dream, 

Sad were their tears, their harps unstrung : 
With taunting scorn their haughty foes 
Taught them what fate to slaves belongs ; 
Proud in their power, they mock’d their woes, 
And ask’d for Sion’s sacred songs. 


For Sion’s songs? ah thought abborr'd ! 
How, Salem, could they sing of thee ; 
Or tell the praises of the Lord, 

While in their sad captivity ? 

O Sion! to remember thee 

Shall ever be thy sons’ employ ; 

Thy woes their heaviest grief shall be, 
Thy happiness their highest joy.” 


The last stanza, more especially the wretched turn, or conceit, 
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in the concluding lines, may raise a strong doubt as to Mr. Hall’s 
capacity for giving us a collection, which will do justice to the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel; or adequately supply what is so much 
needed in the congregational services of the Church of England. 
This compilation, it appears to us, goes upon the slate of 
partly adopting the authorized versions of the Psalms, and partly 


altering and curtailing them “ ad libitum.” We may adduce the 
first Psalm as a specimen :— | 


‘* PSALM I. 
The Blessedness of the Righteous. 


ST. ANN’S. C.M. 


How blest is he who ne'er consents 
By ill advice to walk ; 

Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
Where scorners love to talk. 


But makes the perfect law of God 
His study and delight ; 

Devoutly reads therein by day, 
And meditates by night. 


Like some fair tree, which, fed by streams, 
Its fruit in season bears, 

His life shall prosper, and success 
Attend his latest years. 


For God approves the just man’s ways ; 
To happiness they tend ; 

But all the paths that sinners tread 
In sure destruction end.” 


But the editor is by no means contented with emendations of 
Messrs. Sternhold and Hopkins, or Messrs. Brady and Tate. 
Even in the Hymns, and in old and established favourites, there 
are many alterations, which are certainly not improvements. This 
is much to be lamented ; for alterations, in such cases, always 
jar upon the mind, and grate upon the ear; and, unless it be 
very decidedly and very palpably for the better, every change runs: 
an imminent hazard of being denounced as a melancholy mutila- 
tion. Let us take the Morning and Evening Hymns according to 
the present version :— 

MORNING. 
Holy Resolution and Gratitude. 
CAMBERWELL. 
Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy dail Shale ‘of duty run ; 
Shake off dull sloth, and early rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 
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Redeem thy misspent moments past, 

And live this day as if thy last ; 

Thy talents to improve take care ; 

For the great day thyself prepare. 

Glory to God, who safe has kept, 

And has refresh’d me while I slept ; 

Grant, Lord, that when from death I wake, 
I may of endless life partake. 


Direct, control, suggest, this day, 
All I design, or do, or say ; 


iP 5 That all my powers, with all their might, 
bed In thy sole glory may unite.” 

EVENING, 
Confiding in God's gracious Care. 

MAGDALEN. 

tA Glory to thee, my God, this night, 

am ee For all the blessings of the light ; 

hay Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, 

Beneath thy own almighty wings. 

' x; / Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 


The ill which I this day have done ; 
AS That with the world, myself and thee, 
a I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 
Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 

Teach me to die, that so I may 

With joy behold the judgment-day. 
Lord, let my soul for ever share 

The bliss of thy paternat care : 

’Tis heaven on earth, ‘tis heaven above, 
To see thy face, and sing thy love. 
Praise God, &c.” 


What can we say for the lines here printed in italics, or who is 
responsible for them? ‘There is really something droll in the 
idea of Mr. Hall now correcting Bishop Ken, and now making 
improvements upon Reginald Heber. Delightful is it, we must 
say, in such a compilation as this, to catch a Scriptural image or an 
old familiar hymn. How do the well-known odes, the 56th and 
57th, for instance, shine out among the novelties, for which we are 3 
indebted to Mr. Hall and his friends! Passing over a good deal : 
of most unpoetical loyalty, in which the changes are rung upon : 
* save the king,” and “ bless our king,” and “ guide our king,” we 
would ask, what can be more bald or prosaic than the eRasion 
which we subjoin, upon the inspiring topic of the 
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‘€ CONSBCRATION OF CHURCHES ?” 
“* Sion's promised Glory a Motive to joyful Worship. 
WARWICK. C. M. 
Behold the mountain of the Lord 
In latter days shall rise, 
Exalted high above the hills, 
And draw the wond'ring eyes. 


To this the joyful nations round, 
All tribes and ton shall flow ; 
Up to the hill of God, they'll say, 
And to his house we'll go! 
The light that shines from Sion’s hill 
Shall lighten ev'ry land: 
The King who reigns in Sion’s towers 
Shall all the world command. 


Then come, ye favour’d of the Lord, 
To worship at his shrine ; 

And, humbly walking in his light, 
With holy beauty shine.” 


It would, however, be most disingenuous to contend that there 
is nothing better to be found in this collection. Hymn 298, is a 
far more favourable specimen. 


FUNERALS. 


Reflections on Mortality. 


CROWLE. C.M. 


‘Beneath our feet and o’er our head 
Is equal warning given ; 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven. 


Their names are graven on the stone, 
Their bones are in the clay; 

And ere another day is gone, 
Ourselves may be as they. 


Turn, mortal, turn! thy danger know ; 
Where’er thy foot can tread, 

The earth rings hollow from below, 
And warns thee of her dead. 

Turn, Christian, turn! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely giv'n; | 

The bones that underneath thee lie 
Shall live for hell or heaven.” 


There is power, too, in the 37th hymn, and in the 46th which 


we proceed to quote :—although, in both, the rhymes might have 
attained a nicer accuracy. 
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* The Hypocrite and Disobedient condemned. 
(Isa. Ivii. 12, 13.) 


JUDGMENT. P.M. 


Jehovah hath spoken! the nations shall hear ; 

From the east to the west shall his glory appear ; 
With thunders and tempests to judgment he'll come ; 
And all men before him shall wait for their doom. 


Thou formal professor! thou saint but in name! 
Where new wilt thou cover thy guilt and thy shame, 
When thy sin long conceal’d shall be blazon’d abroad, 
And thy conscience shall echo the sentence of God! 


- Wo—wo to the sinners! to what shall they trust 


In the day of God's vengeance, the holy and just! 
How meet all the terrors that flame in his path, 
When the mountains shall melt at the glance of his wrath! 


O God! ere the day of thy mercy be past, 

With trembling our souls on that mercy we cast : 
O guide us in wisdom ; for aid we implore ; 

Till, sav'd with thy people, thy grace we adore.” 


The 44th is an instance of our meaning, when we ventured to 


remark, that some of these compositions put us in mind of a short 
but serious essay turned into verse, the thoughts being crowded 
and indistinet, the expressions flat and feeble. 


“ The Christian Character meek and forgiving. 
(Rom. xii. 21.) 
BRUNSWICK, L. M. 


The holy gospel we profess 

Is truth and mercy, peace and love ; 
Such, let our bearts and lives express ; 
Such, let our conversation prove. 


Whene’er the angry passions rise, 

And tempt our thoughts or tongues to strife, 
To Jesus let us lift our eyes, 

Bright pattern of the christian life. 


Dispensing good where’er he came, 
The labour of his life was love: 

If then we love the Saviour’s name, 
That love let our obedience prove. 


But ah! how blind, how weak we are; 
How frail! how apt to turn aside! 
Lord, we depend upon thy care, 

And seek thy Spirit for our guide.” 


On the whole, we give Mr. Hall the fullest credit for his excel- 


lent intentions; but we cannot think that he has quite reached 
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the goal of his own ambition; or quite supplied the desideratum 
which by many ministers and members of the Establishment has 
been long and almost painfully felt. He has engaged, we may 
repeat, in a work of extreme difficulty; but that difficulty has 
been rather valiantly met than triumphantly overcome. Some 
will be of opinion, that we have attached too much importance 
to his efforts; and others, that we have spoken of them with too 
great severity. Our own impression, however, is, that a com- 
pilation of Psalms and Hymns, which aspires to be generally 
admitted into the churches and chapels of the Establishment, is a 
very momentous undertaking; and that it ought to be tried by a 
very high standard, both in a religious and ina poetical point of 
view. “Our cia we confess, is to see suitable portions, not 
merely of the Psalms, but of other portions of Scripture—such 
as parts of the Book of Job, of Isaiah, of the magnificent odes 
which are scattered through the historical books of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament, of the affecting passages, which make our hearts thrill in 
the New, translated and adapted to music by the living authors 
most competent to the task, such as Southey, Milman, Keble, 
and many others whom we could name. In the mean time, al- 
though the original attempts are not always the happiest; and 
although there are some perilous experiments at alteration, which 
could only be justified by complete success, and which have not 
always that justification; we shall do wrong quite to turn aside 
from Mr. Hall’s compilation, We repeat, t that, as far as we 
kuow, there is nothing better of the kind in esse, although there 
may be something infinitely better in posse. And Mr. Hall may 
well bid us be thankful to him, at least as a pioneer, and accept 
his collection with gratitude, at least until we can find one supe- 
rior to supersede it. He may well think, that, until we can live in 
*€ the best of all possible worlds,” it is idle to wait for the best of 
all possible Psalms and Hymns. He may well appeal to an ob- 
jector with the somewhat stale quotation,— 


‘* Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, Ais utere mecum,” 


It remains to be added, that, besides this compilation, to which 
the particular circumstances attending its appearance have at- 
tracted our especial notice, we see announced a collection of 
of Psalms and Hymns by the Rev. J. E. Riddle; another has 
been recently put forth by the Rev. E. Scobell : and a third, we 
believe,—for “ another and another still succeeds,”—is in prepa- 
ration under the joint superintendence of Messrs. ‘Tomlinson and 


- Dukinfield. Our sincere hope i is, that so much competition will 


lead to excellence; and so in its ultimate effect to uniformity. 
NO. XXXIX,—JULY, 1836. 


| 


Art. 1V.—Kurze Geschichte der Papste ; nebst einem Anhange 
uber den Primat Petri und das Mahrchen von der Papstinn 


Johanna, von D. Wilhelm Smets.  Dritte Auflage. Koln, 
1835. 


Most men, says a well-known Greek historian,* instituting no 
laborious research after truth, ta froma We 
naturally like to look at things, not as they are, but as it is conve- 
nient for us that they should be. We delight in objects ready 
arranged and prepared to admit of our contemplating them from 
the most convenient position and with as little trouble as possible. 
And hence arises within us a constant, though perhaps an uncon- 
scious, desire to construct individualities; to bring, in thought, 
things connected with each other into masses; and then, as it 
were, to give a personal existence to systems, dynasties, empires, 
or chains of events; ascribing to the respective unities which we 
choose to behold in them, broad and general characteristics, de- 
duced, of course, from our impressions respecting the working of 
these subjects of our speculation in such parts of their fields of 
operation as have been more immediately brought under our 
notice, 

From some such popular mental process as this has arisen, it 
is probable, the habit now prevalent among us of viewing as one 
thing—as an individuality possessing, so to say, an inseparable 


versonal character,—the system of the dominion of the Papacy. ~ 


Vhat that dominion has been in the times with the history of 
which we are most conversant,—what it is now, wherever, as ina 
neighbouring island, it still shows symptoms of life and vigour, 
—men know, or think they know, by abundant experience. And 
hence, by bringing that dominion from its infancy to the present 
hour into one field of view,—by ascribing to it one permanent 
habit and principle of action rather than that succession of habits 
and principles which might with greater plausibility be conceived 
to characterize a power existing through many centuries,—by 
making of it, in short, an individual object of contemplation, they 
settle down, unhesitatingly, i in the conviction that such as it is 
now, such, in itself, it always was; and they acquire the custom 
of predicating fearlessly of its whole historical career the charac- 
teristics which they know but as being incidentally connected 
with its present, or at any rate its recent, phase. Men speak of the 
papal power as opposed to the diffusion of knowledge and to 
the enlightenment of mankind; as more especially averse to the 
study of the Scriptures by lay members of the Church; as friendly 


® Thucyd. lib. i. c. 20. 
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to despotism, and consequently hostile to the reasonable rights 
and liberties of nations; and as habitually supporting a corrupt 
azetern of Christianity in opposition to the true religion of the 

ospel. And that this character, if applied to the conduct of the 
conclave during the last two or three centuries, is, in the main, 
unjust, we will not undertake to maintain. But two or three 
centuries form but a small portion of the recorded duration 
of the papal power; and a careful consideration even of this 
character, as standing by itself, and without direct reference to 
the history of remoter times, might suffice to show us how falla- 
cious must be the reasoning which would ascribe it to any long 
existing system, as a permanent and necessary, rather than as a 
temporary and accidental definition. We might, even @ priort, 
see that many features of such a character exist but in relation to 
things variable in their nature and foreign to the true internal 
essence of the system which it is intended to describe. The 
accuracy, for instance, of the last clause of the description would 
mainly depend, not on the abstract position, or on the actual 
temperament of the Papacy, but on the nature of the elements, 
religious or political, which might at any given period be found 
to be opposed to it. It would not, as a matter of course, or by 
a necessary consequence, follow, from the fact of the assertion of 
_ acorrupt theology, that the assertor would at all times have to 
defend it against a purer system. It might certainly be im- 
pugned because it was corrupt; but it might also be attacked 
because it was theology. It might—and, if amid its corruption 
it held any great doctrines of the truth, it probably would—find 
assailants from below—if we may so say—as well as from above; 
—from the ranks of infidelity as well as from those of pure 
Christianity. And thus a system, even though itself unchanged, 
might at one epoch be justly described as opposing the truth, 
and at another designated with equal justice the antagonist of 
error, 

Again, with respect to the position of the papal power viewed 
in relation to the struggles between monarchs and their subjects ; 
this is evidently a position which must at all times have been 
mainly determined by matters external to that power itself; a 
position which must have fluctuated with the constant fluctua- 
tions of European politics; and which it were clearly an error to 
incorporate into a definition, intended as a permanent and essen- 
tial one, of the spirit of Romish ecclesiastical dominion, 

We are, in truth, with respect to the Papacy, mainly led into 
the adoption of the fallacious mode of reasoning above described 
by the ignorance so agar ag prevalent among us of one most 
important fact, namely, that Popery, and by consequence the 
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papal power, underwent, at the epoch of the Reformation, a 
marked and sudden change of character. 

We commonly, but carelessly, acquiesce in the notion—fatal 
as, were it true, it would prove to the Catholicism of our Eng- 
lish Church—that the religion now taught by the Church of 
Rome, was the religion once spread over Western Europe, our 
own island included, and that our Protestant doctrines are com- 
paratively new among us. Whereas, the fact is, that the religion 
of existing Rome, as far as relates to those particulars in which 
it differs from our own, is, in strictness, a new religion, having its 
origin with the ever-to-be lamented Council of Trent. ‘The 
peculiar notions which, according to our current phrascology, 
stamp on the religion with which they are connected, the title 
‘« Popery,” had indeed, previously to the date of that Council, 
extensively prevailed in our own as in other countries. Insen- 
sibly had they crept in, some sooner and some later, and imper- 
ceptibly had they become amalgamated with the current faith of 
our people. But the Reformers detected these insidious innova- 
vations. As such—as innovations—they embodied against them 
that series of protests commonly known by the name of the 
‘Thirty-nine Articles. At that period* it was that Rome, stung 
by this rejection of doctrines in which the credit of her existing 
authorities was involved, adopted the bold—the unprecedented— 
step of formally incorporating these doctrines so completely with 
her religion as to make the reception of them a necessary condi- 
tion for participation in her communion, And this step it is 
which virtually separates us from that communion at the present 
hour. We commonly think and speak of our Reformers as 
though they had separated themselves from the Romish Church 
and put her to the ban.+ But such is not the fact; for aught 
that they have done we could communicate with her now; but 
we know that, should we attempt to do so, she would put forth 
this list of novel dogmas of faith, and call upon us either to sub- 
scribe it or to depart from her altars. 


* The net ei Articles were adopted by our Church in 1562. The Bull of 
Pius 1V., which promulgated the Tridentine Creed, bore date November, 1564. 

+ This notion is set forth in a pamphlet lately published by Mr. Bickersteth. He 
says, ‘* It was this view of Popery which led our Reformers to a decided separation. 
“* from the church of Rome. As God commanded the Jews to come out of Babylon of 
** ald, so he explicitly commands those in modern Babylon, by a voice from heaven, 
“* to separate from her, ... It is not lawful to separate from a pure Church of Christ. 
‘* [tis a positive duty to go out from the fallen Church of Rome.” But let us, against 
this, set the more historical view of Mr. Dodsworth. “ Common as the notionis in our 
** day, that our Church did so separate, there never was a more groundless notion, 
one more contrary to fact. Tur Cuurcn or ENGLAND NEVER SEPARATED 
THE Cuurcn or Rome, on any otner Cuurcn.” Vide The Church 
of England a Protester against Romanism and Dissent. No. I. 
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And though, as we have admitted, these erroneous tenets were 
held by many—nay, were generally prevalent in the Western 
Church at the opening of the Reformation,—autecedently, that 
is, to the date of the Tridentine assembly; yet the admission, by 
any, of doctrines uncontroverted and unquestioned in their time, 
—the reception of them, vaguely and undoubtingly, from the 
influence of habit, example, or education, or upon the broad 
principle of deference to undisputed authority,—is a very dif- 
ferent thing from an adoption of those doctrines when clearly 
defined, when formally incorporated into a creed, and when as- 
serted in open and notorious opposition to their contradicting 
verities. Even those, therefore, who were, antecedently to the 
Council of Trent, the most Popish, if we may so say, in prin- 
ciple, embraced, in adopting the formulary propounded by that 
council, a religion which was in one sense, and that a most im- 
portant one, new to them. | 

Assertors as they were of this novel religion, the position of 
the successors of St. Peter became also, in some material points, 
anew one; and the policy, the temper, the moral tone of the 
Vatican, must needs have undergone considerable remoulding 
from the change. Even without, therefore, taking into account 
the general improbability of the maintenance, by a succession of 
men, through a long series of ages, of what may be called an 
individual character, we have in our knowledge of this one histo- 
rical fact sufficient reason to deter us, in the case of the Papacy, 
from pronouncing decisively our verdict on the past, from the 
relative, the incidental, the transitory, characteristics of the pre- 
sent. 

And the same great change which has thus given to the power 
in question a new character, has in great ‘measure disqualified us 
from passing an accurate judgment upon its old one. The re- 
formation of our English Church, necessary, beneficial, blessed, | - 
as was the event, was, as a sudden and violent change, necessa- 
rily productive of some of those incidental evils by which such 
changes ever will and must be accompanied. And one of these 
unfortunate results was, unquestionably, that revulsion of feeling, 
attendant upon the crisis, which, as it were, wrenched us forcibly 
from the past ; which led us to look on that past with a gaze, not 
of Christian reverence, but of unchristian suspicion; teaching us 
that the antiquity of a practice or tenet of religion was rather a 
reason for shrinking from and abandoning it, than for dutifully 
receiving or observing it. It is not, of course, our Reformers 
whom we would blame for the rise of this feeling. Having 
designated the Reformation necessary, we have already virtually 
ascribed the evils incidentally connected with the change to the 
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agency of those causes which made that change inevitable. 
Forced, even for the sake of preserving our Church’s purity, to 
sever the bonds of association which linked our minds to those 
of our forefathers, our guides almost involuntarily untaught us 
the duty of tracing up our faith through the annals of other days, 
and of distinguishing from heretical schemes, the date of whose 
respective rises could be clearly made out, that system of doc- 
trine “ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est ;”* thus to a certain extent imbuing us, even while our orders 
and discipline yet demonstrated our Cathohcity, with the moral 
tone and temperament of low sectarianism. 

Through the influence of some such feelings as this it is that 
the church history of the long period between the very earliest 
times of Christianity and the opening of the sixteenth century has 
become to most of us a blank page. ‘The intervening ages ap- 
pear dark to us, and such we call them; forgetting, while we do 
so, that the effect of darkness may be produced either by the want 
of light upon an object contemplated or by that of visual power 
in the eye which strives to behold it. And amid this darkness— 
absolute or relative, or both—some of the few figures which we 
are able to discern, glare luridly upon us with preternatural 
proportions ; while others, dimly and uncertainly made out from 
the encompassing vacancy, suggest ideas totally different from 
those which the sight of the same things, surrounded by their 
usual accompaniments, and illumined by the radiance of day, 
would probably occasion. 

It is under such disadvantages as these that we ordinarily con- 
template the rise and early growth of that extraordinary moral 
empire which, unsupported by, or rather opposed to, physical 
power, succeeded during the middle ages to a pre-eminence 
which had till then been conceded to the iron hand of military 
force alone. Learning from the history of more modern times 
what the character of the papal power has recently been,—ap- 
plying that character to times in which we see of that power no 
more than the dim outline of its rise,—and in total ignorance of 
the position in relation to other powers in which, at the period of 
that rise, it was placed,—we view in it, from its origin, as has 
been already remarked, a power inimical to purity alike of 
faith and of manners,—to the rights as well of sovereigns as of 
their subjects,—to knowledge,—to virtue,—and, in fine, to Chris- 
tuanity itself. We come to regard its whole existence as a devas- 
tating phenomenon;—as one of those destructive dispensations 


* See the Commonitorium of Vincentius Lirinensis, This invaluable little treatise 
should be in the bands of every churchman whose classical attainments will enable him 
to master some fifty or sixty pages of easy Latinity. 
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of the Almighty which nothing but a contirmed faith can enable 
us to regard as compatible either with His revealed or with His 
discoverable attributes. We fix, as well as we can, what we 
consider the exact epoch of its appearance, and reckon up from 
that the years which have since elapsed, as though wondering 
that the continuance of such a pest through so lengthened a pe- 
riod should have been foredoomed in the councils of Heaven. 

And yet, utterly as such an tmpassioned view, so to call it, 
would seem to disqualify him who entertains it from discharg- 
ing the duties of a historian, it is to England, and to England 
alone, that we look with hope for the eventual filling up of 
that void in the historical literature of Europe, a clear and sa- 
tisfactory narration of the rise of the papal power. Germany 
has sons indefatigable in research and profound in thought. 
Far be it from us to despise or depreciate ‘the exertions of her 
Schrockhs, her Plancks, her Gieselers. As collectors of intel- 
ligence—as accumulators of a great mass of facts, from which all 
future church historians must derive the most valuable assistance, 
—they have laboured arduously and well. But Germany, from 
the line unfortunately adopted by those who conducted her Re- 
formation, contains none who are alike within the pale of the 
Catholic Church—as that term was understood in early times— 
and without the pale of Romanism. Her Protestants are formed 
into communities, each of which, as such, commenced its exist- 
ence with the great convulsive change of the sixteenth century, 
branching off and separating itself from that great apostolic 
Institution which has, by the golden chain of the ministerial 
succession, been providentially preserved among ourselves. 
There exists not, therefore, in their case, the possibility of that 
identification of one’s self with the past,—of that habitual and 
involuntary sympathy with the fortunes of the Church, through 
all the stages of her history,—which a member of her Anglican 
branch, if he understand his true position, will necessarily feel; 
and without which the efforts of the ecclesiastical historian will 
ever be inadequate suitably to embody the majesty of his subject. 

The Romish writers of Germany do not, of course, participate 
in this particular disqualification. Yet it is uot to them that, 
belonging as we do to a reformed Church, we can look for a 
satisfactory delineation of any portion of history with which the 
Papacy is directly concerned. Indeed, the existence of papal 
power, in its most important features, from the very foundation 
of the Church, is a portion of the Romanist’s creed, ‘The growth, 
consequently, of that power in the middle ages, he would be the 
last to describe, or even to examine, in detail. 

Dr. Smets, with the utle of whose compendious “ History of 
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the Popes” we have headed this Article, belongs to this latter 
class of German writers. His work was published in that an- 
cient seat of ecclesiastical authority, the archiepiscopal city of 
Cologne. And his object in compiling it appears to have been 
to supply his co-religionists with what he conceived an antidote 
to the cheap publications which have inundated the German 
press, and have fostered in every possible way the light and 
irreverent spirit of the age. “ ‘To the hostility of that spirit,” 
says Dr. Smets, ” the clerical office—the ministry of the Catho- 
lic Church, in its various grades and orders, is above all things 
exposed.” A remark in which, we need not say, we fully concur 
with him, The experience of our English branch of the Church 
Catholic hourly proves the fact. And we much wish to see that 
spirit more fully encountered among ourselves by means analo- 
gous to those suggested to his fellow Romanists by Dr. Smets ; 
—by attempts to render familiar to the minds of our countrymen 
the history of the Church, and the commission and authority of 
her ministers, 

But, short as is the work of Dr. Smets altogether, it is, for the 
reason above given, as the work of a Romanist, peculiarly brief 
and unsatisfactory respecting the point to which we wish at 
sent to direct attention, We have therefore alluded to that work 
rather with the view of giving our own views, derived from 
general sources, of the subject in question, than of attempting 
any direct analysis of the little volume before us. And we have 
chosen that volume for the purpose rather than any of the more 
elaborate histories with which Germany abounds, because, dif- 
fering so widely as we do and must in our views from both classes 
of her writers, we should—had we undertaken to review any 
thing more considerable than a compendium—have been com- 
pelled to confuse what we now hope to lay simply and uninter- 
ruptedly before our readers, a general account of a most import- 
ant passage in the Church’s history, by digressions on matters 
connected with some individual author, or by discussions on 
points of controverted principle. 

Those who, averting their eyes from the crude and hastily 
formed notions to which they are accustomed, could bring them- 
selves calmly and impartially to contemplate the great historical 
phenomenon which the rise of the papal domination presents to 
our notice, would assuredly find the contemplation fraught with 
interest and instruction of no ordinary nature. That in an age 
of rudeness, of violence, and of ignorance, an authority should 
rise up, based on conscience and supported by spiritual sanctions 
alone ;—that this authority, led by circumstances to confront that 
of the proudest monarchs of the world, should upon trial be 
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found superior to it, the diadem being abased before the tiara, 
the sword of empire before the crook of pastoral authority ;—that 
all this should be, of a surety betokens the agency of some higher 
aud more refined principle than is developed in the exaltation of 
a common earthly empire. And when we recollect, in addition 
to this, that the power thus strangely rising based its moral 
energy upon the faith—fearfully corrupted, perhaps, and disfi- 
gured—but still upon the faith, the deep conviction of mankind 
that the Gospel was true, we have unquestionably strong cause 
for suspecting that the revolution in human affairs by which its 
elevation was accomplished, was not one fraught with unmitigated 
evil. 

That revolution, like all others of a moral nature, was in truth 
the gradual work of ages; though its more apparent process, or, 
in other words, its crisis, took place during the latter portion of 
the eleventh century, while the councils of the Vatican were 
guided by the celebrated Hildebrand, who for the last twelve 
years of his life filled the Papal chair under the name of Gregory 
the Seventh. This personage, commonly regarded among us as 
a sort of type or impersonation of the system with the predomi- 
nance of which he was connected, participates, by a natural con- 
sequence, in the odium with which that system itself is habitually 
regarded. Our ordinary ideas on the subject are, indeed, far too 
vague to admit of our recognizing, in the agents of a work thus 
beheld in the mass, individualities separate and distinct from that 
which we ascribe to the mass itself. And even if, inquiring 
rather farther than is usual into the subject, we arrive at the 
knowledge of certain peculiar features of lieaates as having dis- 
tinguished individual actors in the distant scene, this very know- 
ledge, through the peculiarity of our position, will sometimes 
mislead and confuse us, rather than guide us in the formation of 
true judgments or accurate ideas; for the errors, the peculiarities, 
aud the fancies of those times were not only different from, but, if 
we may so say, contrary to, those of our own age. The violent 
change of the Reformation did much more than cause the anni- 
hilation of certain erroneous modes of thought and systematic 
prejudices; it established in the Protestant mind a tendency to 
Opposite modes, opposite imaginations. And he, therefore, who, 
with exclusively Protestant training, looks at the character of a 
pope of the middle ages, will, it is probable, be startled by much 
that he sees, not on account of its variance from the true standard 
of perfection, but on account of the discrepancy between it and 
a standard fixed by himself—if the expression may be allowed— 
on the opposite side of the truth. ‘The errors and heresies of our 
own time are, it is probable, but exaggerations or distorted ex- 
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pressions of notions in some degree current in our own breasts ; 
they find within us something which, in a measure at least, re- 
sponds to them; and, indeed, the very familiarity which, if we move 
in the world, we must acquire alike with their theory and their 
practice, deadens our minds, if to nothing more, at least to the 
strangeness, the apparent unaccountability, of such delusions ;- 
while the faults and follies of ages and states of society widely 
different from our own come to us not only unsoftened by any 
such palliating influences on the mind, but as it were heightened 
by the circumstance of their standing out in contrast with the 
habitual tone and current of our thoughts. And thus it is that 
the errors in faith and practice of Hildebrand and his contempo- 

rary Churchmen,—errors which we by no means wish in them- 
selves to palliate,—the invocation, for instance, of saints,—the 
degradation of one of the sacraments by the reception of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation,—and the abasement of the spiritual 
kingdom of the Church by its assimilation to the temporal 
monarchies which surrounded it;—these, and such as these, call 
forth in us a degree of horror, we do not say absolutely, but rela- 
tively misplaced. Nor does it ever occur to us, while openly ex- 
pressing with regard to them the sentiments which they excite in 
us, that Hildebrand and his contemporaries might, perhaps, have 
shrunk, with a not less well-founded horror, from other practices 
and tenets, which, from their familiarity to ourselves, hardly call 
forth from us even a casual sentence of reprehension. hat 
might not the energetic pontiff of the eleventh century have said 
of the general abandonment of public worship on six days out of 
the seven? What of the almost universal disregard of Church 
authority evinced in the systematic non-observance of festivals? 
What of an avowed and legalized system of putting up spiritual 
offices to sale? Or what of the cold-hearted denial of the grace 
conferred by the holy Sacrament of Baptism, on the ground that 
the sacred gift is impalpable to our gross and earthly senses? 

These suggestions in favour of the more immediate fabricators 
of papal domipion, are, it will be seen, only made, as the phrase 
is, ad homines; they can but defend these prelates in relation to 
ourselves,—not absolutely, or with respect to truth in the ab- 
stract. ‘That Hildebrand and his coadjutors professed a theology, 
to a fearful extent superstitious and erroneous, is undeniable; 
that they felt within, in their souls, and exhibited to the world in 
many points of their practice, the evil tendencies of such a dete- 
riorated faith, follows from this admission as a necessary inference. 
But while we look, as we unquestionably do, on the errors of 
our day just alluded to as compatible with a sincere faith in the 
Gospel, and with the maintenance, im the main, of a Christian 
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character, it behoves us seriously to consider the grounds which 
justify us in excluding in our minds the names of the great 
churchmen of the eleventh century from the list of true and 
zealous disciples of our common Master. Amid the corruptions 
which heresy has ever laboured to introduce, they clung to the 
great outlines of apostolic doctrine as set forth in the creeds; 
and it is therefore, under Heaven, to them, in common with the 
representatives of the Church before and after them, that we owe 
7 possession of these all-important symbols in this our later 
ay. 

But the subject which we at present wish to consider is rather 
the character of the work itself than that of the workmen by 
whom the structure of papal dominion was consolidated. The 
materials of that dominion had been, from the earliest age of 
Christianity, preparing. From the first, and amid the deep and 
general reverence for Episcopacy which pervaded the primitive 
times, special honours were attributed to those thrones in which 
Apostles themselves had sat, and to churches which they had 
directly benefited by their teaching, or adorned by their exploits 
or their sufferings. And to such honours Rome had unquestion- 
ably a special claim. ‘ How happy,” says Tertullian, who states 
the above fact, “ how happy is that Church where Apostles 
poured forth their whole doctrine with their blood—where Peter 
was likened in suffering to his Lord; where Paul was crowned 
with the martyrdom of John the Baptist; and whence John the 
Apostle, having been plunged without injury into boiling oil, 
was exiled to his island.”* And as Rome was, in historical 
honours like these, unrivalled by any other- city of the Latin 
Church, the course of events, in separating the Western and the 
Eastern world from each other, left her prelate standing in this 
respect single in rank among his fellow-bishops. ‘The political 
supremacy, too, of Rome, in the first ages of Christianity, tended 
to establish, on two grounds, the privilege of primacy in her 
bishop ; first, on account of the rule ever observed by the Church, 
of assimilating her geographical arrangements to those of the civil 
world hround her; and secondly, because when missionaries were 
required for the establishment of churches in the newly Chris- 
tianized portions of the empire, it was from the metropolis of that 
empire that they would naturally receive their orders and their 
authority. While, therefore, the frame-work of the Roman em- 
pire hung together, the bishops scattered through the various 
outlying countries of the west, stood, with reference to him who © 
filled the chair of St. Peter, in a position very analogous to that 


* Tertullian, De Prescr. Harct. ¢. 36. 
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now occupied by our colonial prelates in relation to the successor 
of our English Austin, And though, by the breaking up of that 
colossal machine, this relative position underwent, in one respect, 
considerable alteration, yet the parental rights, so to speak, of the 
See of Rome, were unaffected by the change. The city of the 
Cesars might cease to be the mistress, but that of St. Peter could 
not cease to be, in matters ecclesiastical, the mother of the West. 

We find, accordingly, that though the territorial empire of 
Rome had, in the eighth century, been long resolved into its 
constituent elements, the idea of the general authority of her 
bishop was still so familiar to the minds of men as to induce a 
Frankish prince, Pepin, to seek in that authority a plea for the 
deposition of his Merovingian master, Childeric, and a sanction 
for his own intrusion into the vacant throne, ‘This sanction was 
given by Pope Zachary, in 752, and his successor, Stephen [I., 
solemnly placed, at St. Denis, in July, 754, the crown upon the 
head of the aspiring chieftain and upon those of his two sons. 
But in the year 800 the alliance between this, the Carlovingian, 
race of Frankish monarchs, and the See of St. Peter, was yet 
more closely cemented. On the Christmas-day of that year, 
Charlemagne, having in great measure re-embodied in his own 
the extinct empire of the West, received, at Rome, the imperial 
crown from the hands of Leo. ILI.; thus ratifying and illustrating 
the theory of Papal primacy to the world, in the most striking 
manner. Thenceforward, the cause of that primacy became 
virtually that of the Carlovingian dynasty itself; and the de- 
scendants, accordingly, of Charlemagne, however various the 
positions which they at different times individually occupied with 
relation to the Pontiffs, were, and must needs have been, on 
the whole, and by system, the friends and supporters of the 
Vatican. In honouring, indeed, the Popes, the Carlovingians 
were honouring the origin and support of their own power; it 
need not, therefore, surprise us to read that Louis I1., one of this 
race, who had condescended to appear as a spectator at the 
inauguration of Pope Nicholas I. to his sacred office, should, as 
the Pope approached on horseback to visit him, leap from his own 
horse, and lead that of the Pontiff for the distance of a bow-shot. 
But the most important act of outward homage paid by these 
princes to the Papal prerogative was the repetition, in the 
persons of many of them, of the august ceremony of a Roman 
coronation. ‘This taught the world to realize, if we may so say, 
the theory that the Church, as represented by her head, the 
successor to St. Peter, was the great disposer, under heaven, of 
regal honours and of earthly power. And so completely was this 
theory admitted by the Carlovingian monarchs themselves, that 
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we find the emperor already named, Louis II., ascribing, in a 
letter addressed, in 871, to the Grecian monarch, Basilius the 
Macedonian, his elevation to the dignity which he enjoyed: under 
heaven, to the imposition of pontifical hands, ‘* Unctione,” he 
says, “ et sacratione per summi Pontificis manus impositionem 
divinitus sumus ad hoc culmen provecti.” 

But the empire of the Carlovingians passed away. Charles 
le Gros, the last sovereign of their house, was, in 887, contemp- 
tuously expelled the throne. And the imperial title itself, for 
some time longer the prize of those warlike princes who could 
successively obtain a pre-eminence over their rivals, and the 
consequent honours of a Roman coronation, fell, on the death of 
Berengarius in 924, into disuse: the nations of the West resum- 
ing the character of unconnected principalities or kingdoms. 
Several causes, however, concurred to prevent the ecclesiastical 
empire, if so we may call it, of the Popes, from sharing in the 
fall of that founded by their secular sovereigns. ‘Toward the 
middle of the ninth century—about the precise period in which 
the effect of Charlemagne’s sanction to the papal pretensions 
would be most decidedly felt—a collection of decretals, in many 
respects spurious, saw the light. It contained a number of 
letters and decrees, professedly emanating from the Bishops of 
Rome from the very foundation of the See of St. Peter down- 
wards: but many of them—those which gave to the collection its 
peculiar importance,—were, it is probable, either forged or first 
published by a deacon of Mentz, in the century just named; 
though the collection was accredited to the world by the name of 
Isidore of Seville. ‘Throughout. the whole, though a reverence 
for the episcopal order in general was systematically inculcated, 
the papal powers and prerogatives were, above all, insisted upon. 
All privileges which the Roman prelates had claimed or could 
claim on the grounds already suggested, were, according to the 
documents now brought forth, no more than had been claimed 
and exercised by their predecessors from the apostolic age itself. 
The shadowy theory of their universal and heaven-derived domi- 
nion over the Church acquired form and substance ; and, sup- 
ported in appearance by precedents of incontrovertible authority, 
was brought forward into open day to challenge the reverence and 
the submission of mankind. 

And yet, singularly as their path to systematic empire over the 
Church was smoothed by this series of forgeries, the Popes them- 
selves appear to have been by no means instrumental in its fabri- 
cation. As has been already intimated, the researches of the 
learned have led them to trace its origin, or at least its promulga- 
tion, to a German city far removed from the immediate controul 
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of the Vatican. And though the Popes were not, of course, slow 
to appeal to the authority of documents so favourable to the 
views which circumstances had led them to entertain; yet it was 
to that authority, as comparatively established, that they did so ; 
and not, as far as appears, with any direct view of establishing it. 
Nicholas I. was, we believe, the first Pontiff by whom (in 865) 
the spurious collection was expressly cited; and his citation 
was made for the purpose of enforcing mferences drawn from 
their contents upon those by whom their authenticity must be 
supposed to have been admitted. And eight years before this 

itifical appeal to them, a Frankish monarch, Charles the Bald, 

ad quoted them with a similar intention. 

The fact is, prominently as the papal prerogatives were put 
forward in these decretals, it does not seem that the exaltation of 
those prerogatives was either the object with which the spurious 
parts of the collection were composed, or the main design of 
most of those whose reception of them clothed them with autho- 
rity. The morals of the age, of the clergy as well as of the laity 
of the period, had become, through a variety of causes, lax and 
unsettled. And to the growing laxity of the former class, the 
apostolical constitution of the Church, the gradation of its 
orders, and the authority of its bishops, interposed a standing 
impediment. Participators as many prelates might be, and 
were, in the corruptions of the time, the machinery of episcopal 
government, as far as the clergy were concerned, still worked, on 
the whole, with tolerable freedom; and fulfilled, in a correspond- 
ing degree, the high purposes for which it had been constructed. 
The majority, it may be, of the Church’s rulers was careless or 
worldly, but of those who would act with principle and energy 
the hands were unfettered ; and, not to speak of the influence 
necessarily exerted even by one such bishop over the conduct of 
his brethren, the impunity of licentiousness or disorder among 
the lower ranks of the clergy was at best dependent in every case 
on the continuance of a vicious or indulgent prelate in his see. 
That such impunity should be held by a firmer tenure was the 
too natural wish of many; and such an end could by no other 
means be so readily attained as by the degradation of the episco- 
pal order itself. * 

Kings, in the civil world, had risen to pre-eminence by the 
depression of those with whom they had formerly stood on the 
same level as members of an aristocracy. The whole political 
system of the world, in the century of Charlemagne, familiarized 
men’s minds to the idea of one head presiding over a variety of 
chieftains, armed in their own respective districts with power of 
the same nature with his own. And reasons, in some measure 
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analogous to those which in subsequent times taught the com- 
monalties of Europe to seek in the increasing power of the 
throne a refuge from the more galling, because more immediate, 
tyranny of haughty nobles, tended, in the age of which we are 
speaking, to turn the eyes of the discontented clergy of the West 
toward a power which, too distant to exercise itself over their 
conduct an effectual controul, might yet be most efficient to 
balance, and consequently to weaken, the much more dreaded 
authority of their immediate diocesans, Did the compiler of the 
decretals of Isidore indeed entertain views like these, he could 
unquestionably have forwarded them in no more effectual way 
than by establishing it, as he attempted to do, upon canonical 
authority, that bishops were in every department of their admi- 
nistration subject to the papal controul; that no national or 
provincial synods could be held without the Pope’s consent or 
approval ; that his apostolic throne formed a standing court of 
appeal from the decisions of his brother prelates; and that all 
causes of greater intricacy than usual should of right be referred 
to his own immediate jurisdiction. 

Those who thus attempted the transference of ecclesiastical 
power from the episcopal order in general to one king-like pre- 
late, were materially aided in the accomplishment of their design 
by the influence of a body then of considerable and widely dif- 
fused importance in the Church, We allude to the members of 
the monastic orders, who appear in the strife between episcopal 
aristocracy and pontifical monarchy to have played a part very 
analogous to that of the municipal corporations in the con- 
tentions between the kings of Europe and their feudal nobles, 
All institutions of man Ses some besetting evil tendency or 
other; and that of religious societies—even when free in their 
original constitution from the taint of a violation of Church dis- 
cipline—is, unquestionably, to throw that discipline into the 
shade; as though the bonds of union thus humanly contrived 
obscured in men’s minds the idea of that more sacred union—our 
fellowship with each other as members of the one Church— 
which heaven has appointed for us. And as such evil tendencies 
are sure, in the long run, to be worked out and to show them- 
selves, it need not surprise us to find that, at the time of which 
we treat, a jealousy of episcopal interference habitually pervaded 
the monastery. And a close connection between the conventual 
houses and the Pope was found the most secure method of set- 
ting the legitimate power of the diocesans at defiance. A vast 
and influential band of men, therefore, throughout Europe, were 
ready alike to hail the favourable circumstances by w ich the 
idea of papal empire over the Church was familiarized to the 
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world, and to approve of the enunciation of that idea as formally 
systematized and set forth in the decretals of Isidore. 

And as the system of Romish ecclesiastical monarchy, thus 
supported, gradually acquired consistency and form, further 
sanction to it would be given by many even of the best-inten- 
tioned of those in opposition to whose legitimate powers its 
fabric was reared. It is for the truly Catholic in spirit, and for 
them alone, to feel in its full force the obligation of maintaining, 
in matters of Church discipline, a line of conduct based upon 
principles of permanent and universal utility to the Church, in 
oppositioh to the courses which the welfare of their.own imme- 
diate generation, were they permitted to look to that alone, 
might suggest. The weaker in faith will ever succumb to the 
temptation of giving up what they deem the unnecessary niceties 
of ecclesiastical regulation for the sake of what they conceive the 
instant and manifest advantage of religion. And to many well- 
meaning prelates of the time of which we are treating, the tacit 
surrender of their rights would appear—what, for the moment, in 
fact, it would be—the readiest mode of securing to themselves 
the power necessary for the continued discharge of their pastoral 
duties. In no age of the world, it is probable, could any national 
branch of the Church Catholic continue long in a state of isola- 
tion from the rest of that body and yet preserve its strength and 
its purity. And in the middle ages, from the comparative pau- 
city of the means of inter-national communication, the Churches 
of the different kingdoms of the West would, but for the work- 
ing of some cause singularly and permanently efficient in main- 
taining their union, have become in effect so many different insti- 
tutions, each continually modified in character by the genius of 
the nation with which it was connected, and each exposed, in a 
rude and violent age, to the insults and oppressions of the secular 
power; without the possibility of external aid, and without what 

erhaps was still more efficacious, the moral force derived to 
it, from the recognition by mankind of its Catholic character. 
While at the same time, the original intimacy of Christian union 
throughout the world having ceased to exist, the degradation of 
branches of the one institution of our Lord into national esta- 
blishments being already a closely impending evil, we can ima- 
gine no engine more likely to be promptly efficacious in restoring 
to a certain point the interrupted communication, and in sup- 
porting each individual branch of the Church by generalizing 
the respective energies of all, than that which was in fact resorted 
to; the conversion, so to call it, of the ecclesiastical world into 
a monarchy. And the idea of such a monarchy had no sooner 
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been acted upon—the kingly throne of St. Peter had no sooner 
been, even partially, reared, than its importance, on grounds like 
these, would be practically manifested. From the haughtiness 
and licentiousness of irreligious kings and nobles, they, who 
would otherwise have been the cowed and persecuted pastors of 
unprotected churches, had thenceforth a court of appeal ever 
ready and ever disposed, alike by principle and by interest, to 
maintain their cause. ‘The Roman Patriarch, if permitted to 
concentrate in himself their spiritual power, could speak, when 
occasion required it, with the collective voice of all the Churches 
of the West. The force of the whole Latin ecclesiastical com- 
munity became consequently disposable, and applicable in its 
fulness as the antagonist of every partial, we might even say, 
of every individual assault or corruption, ‘The Church, as she 
then stood, became apparently stronger, even by the weakening 
of her appointed pillars. And bishops, the path of whose imme- 
diate duty seemed to be made smooth before them by their 
acquiescence in a system productive of such results, should not, 
surely, be harshly judged by us, if, thus tempted, they forgot the 
duty of clinging at all times to the rock upon which the Church 
is by divine appointment based—-the unchanged, the unshaken 
rock of the apostolical succession and polity. 

With our imperfect knowledge of the times, the fact com- 
monly escapes us, that the supremacy of the Pope, as far as the 
Church herself was concerned, arose not so much from his 
absolute exaltation, as from the relative importance derived to 
him from the positive depression of the episcopal order in gene- 
ral. We are apt to identify the principles of his power with 
what we commonly style high-church principles pushed to their 
extreme—to regard his autocracy as a sort of exaggerated de- 
velopment of the episcopal polity. Whereas, in truth, it was 
upon the ruins of that polity;—it was in opposition to it, and 
upon the general degradation of the prelacy of Western Europe, 
that was based the usurping throne of pontifical supremacy. 
The titles with which the Popes arrayed themselves in the pleni- 
tude of their power—* Summus Sacerdos”—* Pontifex Maximus” 
—* Vicarius Christi” —* Papa” itself, were, nearer to the primitive 
times, the honourable appellation of every bishop;—as “ sedes 
apostolica” was that of the site of every bishop’s throne. The 
ascription of these titles, therefore, to the Pope, only gave to the 
terms a new force, because that ascription became exclusive ; be- 
cause, that is, the bishops in general were stripped of honours to 
which their claims were as well founded as those of their Roman 
brother; who became by the change not so strictly “ universal” 
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as ‘* sole” bishop.* The episcopal body retired, as it were, in 
his favour from the high prerogatives with which it was collec- 
tively invested; led, for the above reasons, to acquiesce in a 
system tending to degrade those who held their spiritual powers 
immediately—or as the 7 phrase is, in capite—of the great 
Head of the Church in Heaven, into mesne or subordinate 
tenants of those powers, under the universal tenancy in chief of 
the Romish Prelate. At the Council of Trent,—that ill-omened 
assembly, by which so many prevalent errors of Popery were 
incorporated into articles of faith—an attempt was indirectly 
made to give to this popish heresy among others an official 
sanction, and to establish by implication the point that the 
bishops of Christ’s universal Church owed their jurisdiction, if 
not their order, to the pontifical appointment alone. This at- 
tempt, thanks to the determined resistance of the Spanish pre- 
lates who attended the council, proved abortive; but the fact of 
its having been made shows the tendency of the papal system, 
and the feelings of its abettors toward the apostolical discipline 
and order.+ 

The working of that system, when the authority of the decre- 
tals first became available to its systematic consolidation, was 
entrusted to able and energetic hands. Nicholas I., already 
cited as having been the first among the Pontiffs to quote the 
supposititious collection of Isidore, wielded the powers which 
the documents therein contained concurred with the popular 
opinion of his day in ascribing to him, with no vacillating policy. 
By the threat of excommunication, he compelled Lothair, King 
of the province since named from him Lotharingia or Lorrain, to 
put away Waldrada, whom he had disreputably married, and to 
receive again his injured and repudiated wife, Theutberga. Ina 
synod at Rome he deposed, in 863, Thietgaud and Gunthar, the 
Archbishops respectively of ‘Treves and Cologne. He compelled, 


* « Ecclesia Catholicw Episcopus,” a style frequently adopted by the Pontiffs in 
the plenitude of their power—by Pius LV., for instance, in decrees relative to the 
Council of Trent—was, therefore, an accurate statement of their pretensions. 

+ The exaltation of the Roman Bishop was resisted, as involving the general degra- 
dation of his order, by one not likely to have entertained unreasonable or exaggerated 
ideas of the evils likely to result from that exaltation—Pope Gregory the Great. “I 
am,"’ he said in an epistie to the Patriarch of Alexandria, ** but a brother of the order. 
. +++ Nor do I reckon that an honour to myself which is paid me at the expense and 
prejudice of my brethren. My reputation lies in the honour of the universal Church 
and in preserving the dignity of the rest of the prelates. . . . Now if your Holiness” (he 
thus styled the Patriarch) “ treats me with the title of Universal Bishop, you exclude 
yourself from an equality of privilege.” And at a much more mature: point of the 
growth of papal pretension—in the eleventh century itself—we find Leo IX. declaring 
in his epistle to the Grecian Patriarch, Michael, that his predecessor and namesake, to 
whom the title of CRcumenical Patriarch was offered by the Council of Chalcedon, 


* superbum refutavit vocabulum penitus, quo videbatur par dignitas subtrahi cunctis 
per orbem prasulibus, dum uni ex toto arrogaretur,.” 
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on the other hand, Hincmar, the sagacious and powerful Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, even though that prelate denied the authority 
of the decretals, to restore certain persons to their clerical sta- 
tions whom he had deposed as uncanonically ordained, and to 
re-establish in his diocese, Rothad, Bishop of Soissons, who had 
appealed to Rome against the decree of the archbishop and his 
synod, which deprived him of it. And the prerogatives of Ni- 
cholas, during these transactions, were so fully admitted by his 
contemporary, the Emperor Louis, that when an Archbishop of 
Ravenna, who was at variance with the Pontiff, appealed to that 
prince, at Pavia, for his support in the quarrel, Louis bade him 
lay aside his pride, and humble himself before that great Pope 
‘‘before whom,” said he, “ we and the whole Church bow, and to 
whom we show all duty and obedience.” While the people of the 
town—so thoroughly was the doctrine of the Pope’s supremacy 
over all other ecclesiastics received into the popular creed— 
shrunk not only from receiving the suppliant archbishop into 
their houses, but even from holding, in the way of buying or sell- 
ing, any intercourse with his attendants. 

Thus consolidated and established in the minds of men, the 
papal monarchy, as we have already intimated, survived the dis- 
solution of the Carlovingian empire, even though qualities like 
those of Nicholas I. were but rarely to be found among his 
successors. In one light, indeed, the extinction of the Imperial 
name and power might be regarded as favourable to the prero- 
gatives of these spiritual sovereigns; inasmuch as it taught man- 
kind to view them as standing apart from, and unconnected with, 
the shifting constitutions and varying fortunes of secular monar- 
chies. ‘The independent existence, even of the Pontiff’s unau- 
thorized dominion, illustrated the reality of that heaven-derived 
authority which he usurpingly presumed to wield. And he who 
could meet the Emperors of the West on the footing rather of 
superiority than equality, was left, on their disappearance from 
the world, on a throne unapproached in dignity by that of any of 
the comparatively petty sovereigns who divided among themselves 
the territories of the empire. 

That such dignity, howsoever acquired, would in the long run 
be abused by its possessors, might as certainly have been pre- 
dicted as the tyrannies of monarchs yet unchosen could be de« 
scribed by the prophet Samuel, when in a time strikingly parallel 
to that which we are considering,* the Israelites strove to convert 
their theocracy into a constitution more nearly resembling that of 
earthly monarchies. 


* Vide Newman’s Parochial Sermons, vol. ii, serm. 21, 
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A seat so exalted as that of St. Peter now became would of 
course be often the prize of unworthy occupants; whose conduct 
when they had succeeded in grasping the crozier would but too 
well accord with the views with which they had sought it, and 
with the means by which they had attained it. Power, kingly in 
its nature, would, in the hands of persons like these, naturally 
surround itself with the externals of kingly luxury and magnifi- 
cence; and of the manners of the earlier successors to the 
Apostles few traces would be found amid the profusion of a 
palace and the dissoluteness of a court. 

The middle of the tenth century, therefore, presents us with a 
new phase in the papal history. Italy, long plunged in anarchy, 
required that repose which could only be enjoyed under the go- 
vernment of an energetic and powerful monarch; and Otho, the 
German sovereign, invited across the Alps to assume the crown 
of her kings, received also, in 962, the imperial diadem from 
the hands “of Pope John XIL., thus partially reconstructing 
the empire of Charlemagne. But this prince and his successors 
were led by circumstances to play toward the Roman church a 
part very different from that of the founder of the Carlovingian 
imperial line. 

Viewed as a whole, the ecclesiastical monarchy still, at the 
period of Otho’s coronation, existed in vigour. ‘The workings of 
the system were daily and hourly felt throughout the West. 
And yet while distant regions tremblingly acknowledged and 
obeyed the power of the V atican, that power had become, through 
the vices of its holders, contemptible at home. ‘The profligate 
John XII. had been consecrated at the age of eighteen, and 
for purposes strictly and avowedly secular, to his sacred office. 
His demeanour as head of the Roman church was such as might 
be expected from a beginning like this; and Otho, honaiet In- 
vited by himself across the Alps, was soon regarded by him as a 
strict preceptor, whose presence was irksome as imposmg a check 
upon his irregularities, ‘The pontiff first intrigued, then rebelled, 
against his sovereign; and the emperor, who showed toward him, 
as long as it was possible, the consideration of a kind-hearted 
man for a wilful boy, was at last induced to drive him from 
the seat which he disgraced, and to instal thereon in a hasty 
and rather uncanonical manner John’s secretary, Leo VIIil. 
And the headstrong conduct of John was the cause of yet further 
humiliation to the papacy. He contrived on Otho’s departure 
from Rome to reinstate himself in his see: while Leo, forced, in 
his turn, to fly, took refuge in the camp of his imperial patron. 
And though the profligate pontiff did not himself long enjoy his 
triumph, as his intemperance, if not a wound received in the pro 
secution of his intrigues, put an end to his life on the 14th of 
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May, 964; yet the Romans, to whom the pope imposed on 
them was odious, elected upon his decease, and in defiance of 
the imperial will, a cardinal deacon of their church; who as- 
sumed the name of Benedict V., and whose election the papal 
writers still regard as legitimate. Upon which the incensed 
emperor, entering the city in arms, and having caused this object 
of their choice to be brought before him, compelled him to divest 
himself of his robe of state and to deliver his crozier into the 
hands of Leo, by whose command it was instantly broken into 
pieces. ‘The successor of Leo, John XIII. (appointed in 965.) 
was also a virtual nominee of the emperor; whose representatives, 
the Bishops of Spires and Cremona, attended to sanction the 
ceremony of his consecration; and whose arms were, in 966, 
again needed to protect the successor to St. Peter against the 
unruly nobles and populace of Rome. 

It thus appears that Otho, though he, like Charlemagne, ac- 
cepted the imperial crown in the first instance from the papal 
hand, was yet far from exhibiting himself to the world, as that 
monarch had done, as the dutiful son and servant of the Church. 
[Equally well intentioned, it may be, towards her, he was led by cire 
cumstances to take upon him the very opposite character of her 
patron and superior; defending her against her enemies, but assert- 
ing over her the right of controul to which this defence of her ap- 
peared naturally to entitle him, ‘Through his administration the 
Church, as represented by her supposed head, became in great mea- 
sure the vassal of the sovereign; and the more so because the hos- 
tility which, in consequence of this their known dependence, the 
Popes experienced from their Roman subjects, drove them perpe- 
tually to cling more and more closely to the protecting arm of the 
imperial power. And to this, unquestionably, among other causes, 
must be ascribed the fact that the century which followed Otho’s as- 
sumption of the title of Charlemagne saw the see of St, Peter, with 
the exception of some brief intervals, the scene of ever-increasing 
moral degradation. This painful spectacle reached its climax in the 
reign of an Emperor of the following, or Franconian, dynasty, 
Henry III.; when the world beheld 10 the papal city three worthless 
claimants of the pontifical dignity—each alike unfit to bear it— 
contending for superiority: one occupying the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore—one the Lateran—and the third St. Peter’s. 
The scandal of such a state of things was too glaring to permit 
of its continuance. Henry ILL. led, in 1046, his army toward 
Rome: then halting at Sutri, a few miles north of the city, he 
summoned the rivals before him. One, entertaining some hopes 
of « decision in his favour, obeyed the summons. But Henry 
and the bishops, who were his assessors, gave their sentence 
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against all:—the monarch then selected a German bishop of his 
train for the vacant pontiticate, and installed him as Clement II., 
receiving himself, on the same day, the imperial crown from his 
hand. And then, in conjunction with the pontiff thus chosen, 
Henry laboured zealously, and, as far as the immediate crisis was 
concerned, successfully, in the work of purifying the Church, 
Simony, the disgraceful system of making spiritual offices the 
subjects of bargain and sale, was the object of his most deter- 
mined hostility. That system, ever rising anew into vigour as 
the spiritual—or in other words the true—notion of the Church’s 
essence and character fades from the minds of men, had at the 
e of the council of Sutri, fearfully contaminated Western 

urope. And it was, undoubtedly, with the honest view of 
counteracting this and other evils that Henry was led to take the 
whole power of the Church, in a manner, into his own hands, 
From the Roman authorities, who had unquestionably shown 
themselves, in many instances, unfit to conduct so important a 
business as the election of a head of the Western Church, he 
exacted an oath that such elections should thenceforward be car- 
ried on under the imperial auspices alone: assuming, in effect, 
the power of nomination to himself. And this proceeding may 
well represent—as far as the Church was concerned—the general 
tenor of his conduct. He strove to reform her, and in a great 
measure, as far as her more visible evils were concerned, suc- 
ceeded. But it was in the spirit of a king, rather than of a 
churchman, that his reforms were carried on. He looked more 
to the immediate, than to the eventual, working of his amend- 
ments; more to the eradication of existing and palpable blemishes 
than to the preservation, or rather renovation, of that system in 
which alone a permanent corrective of these and other such inci- 
dental evils could be found. Purifying the Church, he enslaved 
her,—thus subjecting her, in return for a temporary benefit, to a 
lasting evil. His personal good qualities, on which the benefit 
depended for its continuance, could not, in the nature of things, 
descend to every inheritor of his throne; while the ecclesiastical 
autocracy which he had acquired would as naturally, supposing 
no fresh moral revolution to occur, have descended in increased 
vigour, to each succeeding generation. And the evils thus me- 
nacing in theory soon showed themselves formidable in practice. 
On Henry’s death in 1056, the imperial sceptre was at first 
weakly swayed by his widow, the empress regent Agnes, and then 
by her dissolute and ill-educated son Henry 1V. The advan- 
tages which the Church had derived from the energy and integrity 
of the deceased monarch’s character vanished with himself from 
the scene. His reforming policy was thought of no more; and 
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the power of which, for the purpose of reformation, he had pos- 
sessed himself, was ies with intentions the most opposite. 
The imperial cabinet allied itself with, and represented, the low, 
or lax, party in the Church. ‘Those very abuses which the late 
monarch had sought the most honestly to eradicate were patronized 
by—and we might almost say incorporated into the system of—his 
successor. [rreligion, or at least worldliness, in the church was su 

ported by the whole weight of the imperial power. And consider- 
ing how completely the Latin Church had, as we have seen, concen- 
trated her authority in the Papacy, and that now that Papacy itself 
seemed doomed to become the powerless vassal of the state and 
the creature of an arbitrary monarch’s will, we are not, perhaps, 
asserting too much in saying that never was the Christian church 
in so fearful a strait before. An evil infinitely more alarming 
than her early persecutions and difficulties threatened—humanly 
speaking—irrevocably to overwhelm her. Her proper guardians 
had surrendered their rights into the hands‘of the Roman prelate. 
And the emperor, by rendering the latter a mere puppet in his 
hands, must have concentrated in himself, unchecked as he would 
be by the restraints imposed by ecclesiastical discipline and by 
the priestly character, the whole of the sacerdotal power of the 
West. Simony, partially checked by the individual efforts of 
Henry III., now, as this unnatural system approached its realiza- 
tion, flourished anew and extended itself more widely than ever. 
Bishoprics, abbeys, and benefices became .throughout the em- 
pire the subjects of open and unblushing competition by pur- 
chase; and the highest bidders for them, receiving investiture 
from the monarch with forms nearly similar to those by which his 
lay vassals received their fiefs, were regarded as little differing in 
position from the other feudatories of his crown. Through- 
out the West, the sacerdotal was tending to merge itself in 
the secular character. The morals of the clergy, high and 
low, were in a state of systematic declension; and though their 
marriages had long been pene by canons to which—what- 
ever we may now think of them—they stood pledged to obedi- 
ence, they not only habitually slighted this injunction, but aban- 
doned themselves too frequently to irregularities unworthy of the 
name, we will not say of a priest, but of a Christian; being little 
if at all distinguishable in point of purity from the gross and 
profligate laity who surrounded them. Had this state of things 
continued, or rather had it, as it must in the ordinary course of 
things soon have done, more fully developed itself, the spiritual 
character of the Christian religion and of the Christian church 
must have altogether disappeared from the dimmed eyes of men. 
And the outward form of the ecclesiastical polity, if yet pre- 
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served, would have stood but as a component part of the system 


of the empire,—as a machine to be worked, as the heathen re- 
ligions had been, by the hands of the civil magistrate,—as one 
clement, not more revered or more durable than the others, in 
the ever-varied and heterogeneous composition of the feudal con- 
sutution of Europe. 

But « consummation so fearful was, by what we can scarcely 
forbear to call a marvellous Providence, averted. As the anta- 
gonist of this menacing system, the Papacy, which had during the 
latter years of Henry III. and the minority of his successor, 
Henry LV., silently snapped several of the chains which bound it 
in vassalage to the state, suddenly arose in renewed power, ‘The 
extent of the existing moral evil had in some measure wrought 
out itself the means of its counteraction, A school of Sides 
the most conspicuous of whom was the celebrated Hildebrand, 
had arisen in Rome as the advocates of stricter and purer views 
in morals and discipline than generally prevailed; and these, 
having’ acted in concert with Henry IIT. in his warfare against 
simony and impurity, continued their efforts independently after 
his decease, with the impetus which he had, to a certain extent, 
assisted in giving. The party of these reformers strengthened 
itself by its own working. ‘The ascetic purity of its leaders com- 
manded the veneration of mankind, and stood out in bright con- 
trast with the dissoluteness, the corruption, the worldly-minded- 
ness, of that party in the Church which, when the imperial 
influence came to be arrayed against them, clung to its side; and 
thus was gradually brought into play a conservative principle 

capable of coping with and, as the event proved, of withstanding 
and overmastering the unspiritualizing system, which nothing but 
such resistance could, it is probable, have prevented from over- 
shadowing the whole ‘Chai istian, or at ‘any rate the whole Western, 
world, 

The details of the crisis in which the two opposite systems 
came into collision, and in which, by an unexampled moral revo- 
lution, the imperial was crushed before the pontifical power, can 
scarcely be done justice to within the limits of this article. 
‘These, and the character of the principal actor in the eventful 
drama, Hildebrand, we may probably consider on a future occa- 
sion. Suffice it now to say, that of that crisis, happening as it 
did, the occurrence cannot fairly be ascribed to this or that par- 
ticular act alone of either party. One event led to another, and 
the last decisive measure, the excommunication and deposition of 
Henry IV. by the Pontiff in the council at Rome, was but the 
reply of the Vatican to the excommunication and deposition of its 
chief, in the most irregular manuer, and upon charges the most 
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absurd and unfounded, by an imperial assembly at Worms. But 
public opinion, or rather, to use a higher term, public principle, 
adopted, and gave weight to, the dictum of the Reteat assembly 
alone; and the emperor, gradually deserted by all, was necessi- 
tated at length to cross the Alps in the depth of winter, and then 
to stand barefoot for three successive days in the castle court of 
Canossa, a suppliant for absolution and restoration to his throne, 
And from this epoch commenced, in effect, that full dominion of 
the Papacy, to which all the previous events which we have de- 
scribed had been tending as to a natural conclusion, and which, 
though commonly regarded among us as fraught with evil alone, 


should, we think, be looked upon rather in the light of a myste- 


rious dispensation of Providence, in which good and evil were 
strangely blended. If we look at it in contrast with the govern- 
ment of the Church in the days of her primitive and apostolic 
purity, it unquestionably presents the appearance of a system of 
fearful corruption. But if we view it as opposed to the system 
which, as its contemporary, did in truth oppose it—the system of 
a general secularization of the Church’s polity—it can, whether 
we consider it with a view to its effect on ecclesiastical discipline, 
or on the general morals of mankind, be scarcely regarded other- 
wise than as a blessing. Its theory, lamentably removed in the 
abstract from that apostolical scheme by which the Church was 
originally governed, was yet a near approach to that scheme as 
compared with the irregular and unauthorized domination which 
it interrupted and succeeded. At the time of its establishment it 
was, in short, a reformation. It was brought about by the strict, 
the high party in the Church, in opposition to the efforts of the 
worldly and the low. It may be contemplated, under a variety of 
aspects, as the triumph of strictness over impurity, of faith over 
unbelief, of order over insubordination, And its immediate result 
was unquestionably manifested in an amendment of manners 
alike among the clergy and the laity, in an increase of salutary 
vigour in the discipline of the Church, and in the growth of a 
deep spirit of popular reverence for the high mysteries of religion. 

lt may have been observed by our readers, that in tracing, as 
we have done, the progress of this extraordinary empire, we have 
said nothing of the doctrinal corruptions with which, according to 
the current opinion, that progress is to be viewed as wet 
connected. ‘This opinion we imagine to arise from that universal, 
because natural, error in reasoning alluded to at the outset of 
these remarks: those who have not leisure or inclination to inves- 
tigate the subject, find it convenient to view the doctrines of 
‘Transubstantiation, Purgatory, Image-worship, and the like, as 
though incorporated with each other, and with the papal domi- 
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nion, in an essential unity; the Popes being regarded as having 
been in their official, and, so to say, inherent character, the prime 
movers in, and principal upholders of, these varied heresies and 
their dependent errors. Whereas the fact is, that for the origin of 
most of these abuses the Pontiffs are not in auy degree responsi- 
ble; nor was even their subsequent growth fostered by them in 
any peculiar, or, if we may use the expression, personal way. 
The autocratic heads of the Church were of necessity in some 
measure the representatives and organs of her general feeling ; 
and the papal name has on this account become connected with 
many pernicious doctrines, which had neither originated in the 
policy, nor (at least until universally prevalent) been supported by 
the power of the Vatican, 

The doctrine of Purgatory, for instance, whatever hints on the 
subject might have been given by earlier Fathers, seems first to 
have assumed a tangible shape in the writings of the celebrated 


. Bishop of Hippo. That of 'Transubstantiation was moulded by 


Paschasius Radbertus, a monk of Corbie. Image-worship was 
adopted from the East. And so far, in the great struggle which 
preceded the full triumph of the Papacy, was the establishment 
of these heresies from being associated with the triumph of the 
Vatican, that a disbelief, or at least a dubious belief, in Transub- 
stantiation, was one of the charges currently brought against Hil- 
debrand by the imperial party, and one of the grounds upon which 
they attempted to justify the unwarranted sentence against him 
pronounced by the conciliabule of Worms. 
That there existed a sort of mysterious sympathy between the 
etme of errors which, collectively taken, we may style doctrinal 
opery, and the elevation of the Roman Patriarch’s throne, we 
will not deny. But it is, perhaps, a more correct view of this 
connection to regard the two as derived from one common source, 
than to conceive of the one as having been directly instrumental 
in the production of the other. As the temper of the times 
waxed gross, as the vision of spiritual religion faded before 
men’s eyes, both Christianity and the Christian Church became, 
if the expression may be allowed, materialized; and the conver- 
sion of the unearthly system of the apostolic polity into a more 
worldly, a more tangible, scheme of monarchy, was the fruit of 
precisely the same mental habits and modes of thought as those 
which moulded a reverential and mysterious feeling toward the 
saints departed into an open adoration, and which degraded the 
holy mystery of the Eucharist into the palpable and more intelli- 
gible miracle of Transubstantiation. 
Nor that an interested, or, to speak plainly, a corrupt use was 
made of these doctrinal errors, when once established, by the 
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successors of St. Peter, are we prepared to dispute. But this 
fact would be more properly cited were we tracing the effects of 
the false position to which they were elevated in the minds of the 
Ponutiffs, than in an inquiry into the causes by which that position 
was attained. At the moment of the great struggle in which the 
Papacy rose to pre-eminence,. they and the assertors of their 
cause participated in the doctrinal corruptions which so generally 
-overspread the world around them; but it was not, generall 
speaking, either for these corruptions that they fought, or through 
them that they conquered, Clerical celibacy, indeed, they made 
subservient to their views; but that system, erroneous as we now 
conceive it, had, long before the struggle in question commenced, 
been incorporated into the received code of Christian purity; and 
we shall have a very faulty view of the question in relation to it, 
which was really at issue between the Papalists and the Im 
rialists of the eleventh century, unless we perceive, in the oppo- 
sition of the latter to the enforcement of this already recognized 
canon, much of that spirit of hostility to order, to authority, and 
to strictness of manners, in which, through all ages, the Church 
and her rulers have found their most persevering antagonist, It 
will not follow, therefore, that the Popes, in adhering in this re- 
spect to established authority, were wrong as against the party of 
the Emperors, even though we may admit them to have been, in 
this instance, wrong in the abstract. But the truth is, that this 
prohibition of the Church was itself but another type of the pre- 
vailing mode of thought, and instance of its operation. We are 


accustomed, after reading St. Paul’s sentiments on the subject of . 


celibacy in general, to dismiss them at once from our minds, as 
though they applied exclusively to the circumstances of the 
Church in the apostolic age. ‘The Church, in times immediately 
following that age, unquestionably thought otherwise; and from 
the high and mysterious impressions of early Christians on the 
subject, the positive prohibition of clerical marriage might natu- 
rally result by a simplifying and ei pipes. process analogous 
to that already alluded to, by which a reverence for the dead was 
converted into an idolatry, and the tenet of the real presence into 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

It was not, then, as the corrupters of religion that the Po 
rose to the occupation of the loftiest throne in Europe. Yet that 
their progress to such power was unaccompanied, necessarily and 
inherently, by fearful guilt, we cannot affirm; not that we would 
make that guilt to consist, as many would, in the assumption by a 
spiritual dignitary of temporal power; for the distinction be- 
tween spiritual power and temporal is not quite so broad and 
clear to our eyes as it would appear to be to those of some 
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among our contemporaries. If by temporal power, as opposed 
to spiritual, be meant the power of physical force—the power 
which monarchs exercise through their armies, or through the 
knowledge of mankind that they are able, if necessary, to compel 
obedience by violent meaus—such temporal power the successors 
to St. Peter never either aspired to or possessed. They became, it 
is true, the actual sovereigns of a territory in Italy; but this fact is 
beside the main question. The strength of their universal empire 
lay ever in their controul over the minds, not over the bodies, of 
men. And though armies, in the palmy state of Papal Rome, 
were undoubtedly brought into the field, and kingdoms over- 
thrown, through her agency, yet the temporal power exerted on 
these occasions was in strictness that of her vassals, not her own. 
The link of connection between herself and those who were the 
more direct agents in these operations, was simply the faith of 
mankind in the spiritual prerogatives of the successors of St. Peter. 
Her negociations were pastoral letters; her arms, excommunica- 
tions; her influence, even over her visible servants, depended on 


the belief of men in the unseen world. 


Nor if by temporal power, when the Papacy is spoken of, be 
meant power applied to temporal purposes, does the charge be- 
come much clearer to our apprehension. It appears to us that 
every purpose, every end, is in one sense spiritual; and that to 
assert the contrary would be to maintain that religion was con- 
nected with but a portion, separated and set aside, of the daily 
business of life, the remaining parts of the great field of human 
enterprize and exertion being without the sphere of her legitimate 
influence. Whereas, believing as we do that Christianity is inti- 
mately connected with the whole system of social and political 
morality, we cannot clearly understand how it can be brought as 
a charge against any men, that they exerted its influence in matters 
of conduct to which it was irrelevant. The real guilt which 
stained the papal cause in its great struggle, and in its triumph, 
appears to us to have been but a further development, on the 
part of Rome, of the principle by which episcopacy had been 
previously debased before her spiritual autocracy. Having for- 
gotten—as led by circumstances to forget—the reverence due to 
those who held by succession the apostolic power, the papal 
mind was by the natural course of things schooled into irreverence 
for another authority, toward which the Church, in the days of 
her purity, had ever felt a submissive deference to be a Christian 
duty—the authority, we mean, of the secular sovereigu. Loyalty 
to the chief magistrate, and respect to the divinely commissioned 
governors of the Church, are, indeed, kindred virtues, or rather, 
strictly speaking, different types and illustrations of the same 
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moral habit; and they whose episcopal seat had been converted 
into a solitary throne by the depression of bishops, were, by an 
almost necessary consequence, regardless of the due prerogatives 
of kings. . Hildebrand and his coadjutors disgraced the quarrel of 
the Church by sullying it with the crime of rebellion against 
Cwsar,—by deposing from his royalties, as well as severing from 
_ the communion of the faithful, the profligate emperor to whom 
they were opposed,—by forgetting, in short, while enforcing what 
was in truth but due reverence for their own authority, the reve- 
rence due from them in return to the anointed wielders of the 
civil sword, Their secular usurpation, therefore, if so it should 
be styled, was, if the expression may be allowed, rather a negative 
than a positive one; it was, as in the case of the establishment of 
pontifical supremacy over the prelacy, wrought out more by the 
relative degradation of others, than by the positive exaltation of 
themselves. And by way of extenuating the conduct of the im- 
mediate agents in this anti-monarchical revolution, it may be 
remarked that the line thus adopted by them cannot in fairness 
be considered as having originated with themselves, inasmuch as 
it naturally resulted from that closeness of union between the 
Church and the state to which, certainly with no particular view 
to the interests of the former, the world had long before their time 
been accustomed by its rulers, This union having been thoroughly 
recognized by all,—it having been admitted by all that the eccle- 
siastical and civil authorities were connected with each other by 
the links of feudalism, the one holding, in the language of the 
times, its station of the other,—they are rather to be regarded as 
modifying a received false notion than as introducing a new error, 
when they asserted that, of the two, the State was to be consi- 
dered as the feudatory or vassal of the Church, and not the 
Church of the State. 

With this character, then, and under these circumstances it 
was, that the papal empire arose to supremacy in the West. And 
even observers who look not on its fortunes with that deep in- 
terest which churchmen must feel in the subject, but who con- 
template it as a simple historical phenomenon, have been struck 
in various ways with the magnificent spectacle presented by its 
operation;—the spectacle, we mean, of a purely moral power 


curbing, by the bare expression of its will, the violence of martial 


monarchs in rude and licentious times,—of old unarmed men, 
backed by no other force of their own than the faith of mankind 
in the truth of revealed religion and in the authority of the Church 
of the Redeemer, acting—by system at least, however often they 
might have abused their authority—as the dispensers of justice, 
the protectors of the oppressed, and the avengers of iniquity, in 
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the face of all the kingly authority and military greatness of the 
world. 
But churchmen who, unbiassed by prejudices, can give to the 
subject of papal dominion their serious attention, may be dis- 
to attribute to the elevation and continuance of that empire 
advantages of a higher nature than the mere physical results of 
such a state of things as this. ‘The Papacy, with all its corrup- 
tions, was, to the Latin world, the representative and personifica- 
tion, so to call it, of the Church of the many ages during which it 
flourished; and the governing power of the Eastern Church, while 
it yet maintained its position as a rival, was in so many respects 
similarly circumstanced to it as to feel, as far as the establishment 
of principles was concerned, a necessary sympathy with its fortunes 
and its development. In those fortunes therefore, in the struggles 
and in the successes of the papal party, more was in truth at hazard 
than the spiritual ascendancy of the Vatican, or the universal 
monarchy of the successors of St. Peter. Christianity itself, dis- 
guised as it might be under a corrupt theology, and subjected to 
an unauthorized discipline, was in fact at stake in the conflict car- 
ried on by Rome against her secular or infidel enemies; and her 
success in the strife was, as far as human eyes can see, the only 
means by which the great truths of Revelation, and the blessings 
derivable from the authorized ministration of the Christian sacra- 
ments, could have been handed down to later times. Revealed 
religion must, it is probable, as accepted by mankind, be in some 
degree debased in every age by the low moral tone of those to 
whom it is proffered, and to whose hands its teaching is confided. 
The human intellect, we may well suppose, cannot, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, grasp, as they really are, the 
great truths presented to it from above; our best and holiest en- 
deavours to grasp them are but approximations; and even the 
sublime propositions which, upon indisputable authority, we em- 
body in our creeds, true as they are in themselves, and false and 
impious as would be consequently the demal of them, must be su 
posed, from the imperfection of our faculties, and from the depra- 
vation of our moral nature, to furnish us rather with types and 
adumbrations of truth than with truth divine itself. Our know- 
ledge, we mean to say, of Christianity, must at best be knowledge 
in a degree; the purer our minds, the holier our lives, the more we 
shall know. But we have inspired authority for saying that here 
we can know but in part. The witnesses for the truth in the 
purest times of the Church—leaving of course the inspired guides 
of the apostolic age out of the question—must have all been in 
some degree defective in their comprehension of the truths of 
Revelation; and he, therefore, who, in times more generally cor- 
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rupt, should, with a proportionally corrupt theology, testify to the 
truth of religion in general, might be found, upon consideration, 
to occupy a position in essentials much more nearly resembling 
theirs than would at first sight be apprehended. It is of course 
necessary for the accuracy of this resemblance, that the theology 
which he should maintain should be opposed in his day by none 
purer; but that he should defend and represent views as high as 
those entertained by any portion of the Church in his age. But 
this condition was, as we have said, in the case of the Papacy, 
fulfilled: it was a witness for the truth, not against truth in greater 
comparative clearness, but against infidelity and error. 

And such it long continued: the monarch who trembled at the 
thunders of the Vatican, and the ruffian who quaked at the sight 
of a barefooted friar, were alike reminded, by the sentiments of 
terror thus excited in their minds, that there was a world “ be- 
yond this visible diurnal sphere;” that there was an authority ex- 
ceeding that which could be founded or supported by violence 
and arms. Minds with which the Christian Church, in her true 
spiritual garb, would probably never have come into beneficial 
contact, were, from the more tangible form which she during the 
middle ages assumed,—from her apparent identification with the 
palpable system of a powerful monarchy, made to feel her reality, 
and to do her reverence. And thus the kingly government, for 
so we may call it, to which the Church during these ages com- 
mitted herself, though as unauthorized in its outset and in its 
-principle as that of Saul, for which the chosen people of earlier 
days had rejected the Theocracy, might be suffered to become, in 
some respects, God’s favoured instrument of good, as was un- 

uestionably the throne of David, of Hezekiah, and of Josiah. 
‘And even if we were to admit that this good was all of a prospec- 
tive kind,—that the corruption of Christianity during the period 
of papal predominance was such as to make its beneficial influ- 
ence, as far as that long period was directly concerned, nugatory — 
yet should we of these latter days owe some gratitude to the 
power which, while obscuring the great doctrines of the faith from 
its contemporaries, preserved them for our more favoured gaze. 
For though we may imagine and speculate upon many other con- 
ceivable ways by which Christianity might have been kept in 
reverence, and the Christian Church and ministry have been pro- 
longed from the days of Hildebrand to those of Luther, it is un- 

uestionably true that, as far as Western Europe was concerned, 
the dominion of the Papacy was the method chosen to effect these 
great ends in the councils of Providence: precisely as we may 
conceive the monarchical form of Israelitish government to have 
been, in the hands of that Providence which ordinarily works by 
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means, an instrument of ensuring the safety, and of preserving the 
nationality, of the chosen people, amidst the powerful and war- 
like monarchies which might otherwise, humanly speaking, have 
irrecoverably overwhelmed them. ‘The religion of Rome, and of 
the churches subject to her influence, represented, and that exclu- 
sively, when the sixteenth century dawned upon the world, the 
Christianity of the West. 
That the faith once delivered to the saints had, during the ages 

receding this last epoch, gradually become obscured,—that the 
perfect fabric of sound doctrine had been throughout disfigured, 
and its true proportions concealed, by the unauthorized additions 
with which ignorance, error, and hypocrisy had encrusted it, is 
too melancholy a truth. Beneficial as might—as, according to 
our notions, did—the system of Papal monarchy prove, as far as 
its immediate and temporary effects were concerned,—important 
as the part which it played as the conservator of Christianity must 
prove to the remotest ages, it contained unquestionably within 
its essence the seeds of deterioration and corruption. In the 
Pope’s first step toward supremacy was involved the debasement, 
and consequently the enfeebling, of the scriptural guardians of 
the Church’s ordinances, discipline, and faith—the members of 
the episcopal order; and in proportion as this had been done had 
the Church forfeited the tenure of that promised and heaven- 
protected perpetuity which was pledged to her only in connection 
with the preservation by her members of her Apostolical polity. 
As far as she had become un-episcopal she had become mortal: 
her gradual decay, therefore, under the overspreading shadow of 
the papal autocracy, is not to be traced, as though necessarily 
depending on them, to any succession of isolated events or acci- 
dents; it rather resulted from the fixed constitution of her adopted 
nature,—it formed, and did not interfere with, the new rule of her 
existence. 

Happily, however, for the best interests of mankind, the frame- 
work of episcopal polity—the unviolated order of the ministerial 
succession—was, amid all the errors and all the crimes of papal 
Rome in the degenerate ages which preceded the Reformation, 
preserved for the dawning of a brighter day. ‘The doctrine of 
that succession had, in truth, undergone a fate precisely analo- 
gous to—we should perhaps say, sympathetic with—that of the 
other great doctrines of the Christian Church. It had been 
obscured and degraded by the submission of the prelacy to the 
papal autocracy, precisely as Baptism had been by the ascription 
of the sacramental character to penance, and as the Eucharist 
had been by being explained away into Transubstantiation. But 
the reality, alike of the Church Catholic herself, and of these the 
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means of grace entrusted to her charge, was even by these cor- 
ruptions preserved in the memories of men, and held up to their 
habitual reverence. And thus, when our English reformers at 
length arose, their work was wonderfully—or, we would rather 
say, providentially—simplified. They were not imperatively 
called on to build and to pull down at one and the same time. 
The fabric of truth on which they laboured was sound at bottom, 
and all that was required was the removal of its disfigurements 
to exhibit its great outlines in their pristine beauty. ‘The refu- 
tation of the monarchical claims of the Roman Pontiff was calcu- 
lated, naturally as it were, and without the necessity of any further 
process, to restore to its former prerogatives the episcopal order. 
The unsacramentizing —if the word may be allowed—of penance, 
would, to the thoughtful mind, at once reinvest the holy Sacra- 
ment of Regeneration with the fulness of its scriptural glory. 
And the exposure of the figment of ‘Transubstantiation was cal- 
culated to leave in its purity for the veneration of mankind the 
high and mysterious doctrine of the Supper of the Lord. 

We do not say that these happy results, or such as these, were 
in truth the immediate results of our Reformers’ labours. In all 
changes in which human agents are concerned, human passions 
will mingle; human prejudices will arise; marring and con- 
founding in some degree the highest attempts, and thwarting the 
purest intentions, The benefits which we have. thus broadly 
described could, it is probable, be attained in their fulness, at 
any one given time, in theory alone. But an approximation to 
such a state of things our English Reformers did, at the Re- 
formation, in truth and in reality, obtain. And as they them- 
selves, by whom that great work was undertaken, may be said to 
have arisen out of the papal system—to have acquired in papal 
schools their rudimentary knowledge of the great doctrines which 
it was permitted to them to illustrate and to clear, as well as to 
have acquired from the fact of papal predominance their first 
impressions of the reality of the Christian Church, and of the 
reverence which was her due,—we may even now, reformed as 
we are, owe to the stand against secularity made by the Papacy 
of old, and to the influence consequently acquired by it, a deeper 
debt of gratitude than most of us have ever imagined, or than 
many among us would be at all disposed to defray. For if it be 
conceivable that, had the Pontiffs never risen to supremacy, 
Christianity would, at the opening of the sixteenth century, have 
been found in a purer state than that in which at that period it 
was actually found among us—it is equally conceivable, and, as 
it appears to us, more historically probable, that, but for their 
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sway, the very name of Christianity would have disappeared from 
Western Europe. ‘The very next stage in the process of its 
secularization under the hands of the German Sikes would 
have been its complete conversion into a state religion, its Church 
assuming the character of the heathen establishments of old, which 
were nearly powerless over the morals, and utterly uninfluential 
over the faith of mankind. And how long, this mutation having 
been accomplished, its nominal existence would have been con- 
tinued in the world, is a matter purely problematical, and, we will: 
add, unimportant. 

From the date of the Council of Trent, as we have already 
said, a new era began. Even had no essential change taken 
place at that epoch in the tenets of the Romish Church herself, 
that Church would, by the single fact of the occurrence of the 
Reformation, have been placed in a position not only new, but 
in some respects even opposite to that which, antecedently to the 
council in question, she had occupied. When purer Churches, as 
those of England, Ireland, and Sweden, existed in the West— 
Churches with which she was in contact, and to which she 
assumed a permanent attitude of opposition,—the testimony 
which Rome, as against former opponents, had borne to the truth, 
would have become, even without intrinsic alteration, a testimony 
to falsehood,—the partial verity of her creed guiding to the whole 
truth in the first case, and from it in the second. But the case 
thus put is not that which actually occurred. By incorporating, 
at Trent, her prevalent errors into the essence of her faith, Rome 
underwent, at that important crisis, an absolute change of posi- 
tion in addition to this merely relative one; her Pontiff then 
officially identifying himself with the establishment, in opposition 
to purity of faith, and to the authority of legitimate ecclesiastical 
government, of a system of error, superstition, and usurpation, 

In such a position the Papacy has, as far as its own internal 
character has been concerned, from that period remained. Nor 
of that position would we—durst we—become the apologists. 
Our quarrel with it, as it now is, is as deep as can be that of the 
most fiery champion among the ranks of Protestantism ;— 
though, remembering the Apostle Jude’s allusion to the words of 
Michael, we would not, even in the heat of that quarrel, bring 
against it a railing accusation. We would say, even of the 
Roman Church’s present condition, in the words of the great 
Christian poet of our day,— 


*« Speak gently of our sister’s fall : 
Who knows but gentle love 
May win her at our patient call 
The surer way to prove?” 
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And we would not, at any rate, with the view of expressing our 
abhorrence of the corruptions of Popery as it is, concede to its 
advocates the uncalled for—the all-important admission, that 
those corruptions formed part of the general Christianity of Wes- 
tern Europe for nine hundred years. We would not, for the 
purpose of strengthening our case against such opponents, de- 
clare that all the good and great who during those centuries lived 
and died “ beneath the Church’s shade” were on their side in 
the quarrel between us and them. We would not avow, or glory 
in the avowal, that our English Reformers were in truth separa- 
tists, though they disclaimed the name; or that our English 
Church was, during the whole of the long interval between Au- 
gustine and Cranmer, steeped in all the impurities of post- 
Tridentine Rome. We would not, we could not, while a spark 
of the principle of filial duty yet glowed within our breasts, join 
in the unthinking cry of those who, more familiar with modern 
prejudices than with ancient facts, seem to feel a positive pleasure 
while affixing the brand of shame, 


‘* E’en here, between the chaste unsmirched brows 
Of our true mother.” 


We would not celebrate, or join those without the pale of our 
holy Church in celebrating, festivals unauthorized by any legiti- 
mate authority, and based upon the assumption of that Church’s 
long apostacy. We would not virtually proclaim to the world, 
in the teeth of historical facts, and of the declaration of Cranmer 
himself, that for nine centuries it was the system of that Church 
to withhold from the people all knowledge of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue. ‘That there was a period, though it was com- 
pe a short one, in which, in opposition to her system, 

er ministers did, first discourage, and then prevent, the study of 
the sacred records by their flocks, we would, as bound by Chris- 
tian verity, admit; and over this, as over all other errors and sins 
of our spiritual parent in her earlier days, we would dutifully 
mourn; but we would no more acknowledge that those days were 
altogether dark in the heavens than that these our own days are 
one unclouded blaze of purity and light. 

To that portion of the public which appears to regard a belief 
in the utter foulness and corruption of Rome, and of all churches 
which have held communion with her during any portion of the 
last twelve hundred years, as an essential article of Christian faith, 
the expression of notions like the above—nay, the very suggestion 
of them in the way of doubt and with the view of promoting 
historical inquiry—will savour of heresy —of impiety—nay, worst 
of all, of Popery itself. But we would, in all good-will and 
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charity, ask of the well-meaning persons who should, on grounds 
like these, instinctively exclaim against us, whether, if they have 
indeed so far incorporated in their minds their own uninspired 
impressions of historical events and characters with the great 
doctrines of Revelation as to feel that in an attack on the former 
is involved an impugnment of the latter, they are not in principle 
committing the very offence with which they so vehemently 
charge the Romanists, by adding to the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and confounding dicta of mere human authority with 
the sublime system of truths revealed by the Almighty. 

If it be Popery to vindicate the past from the charge of fully 
participating in the corruptions of the present: if it be Popery to 
declare that the position of the Roman Patriarch, as the systema- 
tic opponent of divine truth, is modern as well as unscriptural ; 
that his adherents among ourselves are not, either in doctrine or 
by succession, the representatives of the churches originally esta- 
blished in our islands, being, on the contrary, the abettors of a 
recent and intruding sect; and that the proud boast of immuta- 
bility made by the Church of Rome is a delusion, the difference 
between her and ourselves consisting in her disregard of, and our 
reverence for, the voice of Catholic antiquity ; if the maintenance 
of these, and of tenets like these, be Popery, then, unquestionably, 
we should deserve to be called Papists. But, were it thus ex- 
plained, we might glory in the title. 


Arr. V.—The Life and Character of John Howe, M. A., with 
an Analysis of his Writings. By Henry Rogers. London; 
Ball. 1836. Svo. pp. 576. 

We learn ‘rom Mr. Rogers that all which has been preserved to 

us of the personal history of John Howe might have been pre- 

served within half the compass of this volume. We are quite of 
his opinion. Nay, we are, further, satisfied that half the volume 
might have been amply sufficient for all the purposes of biogra- 

hy, together with a fair allowance for crjticism and dissertation, 

But Mr, Rogers is evidently enamoured with his subject; and, 

moreover, (as we learn, with sorrow, from his preface,) he has 

been impelled to seek, in literary toil, for an anodyne against the 
effects of some great personal calamity. Under these circum- 
stances it might seem ungracious, and almost inhuman, to be out 
of humour with him for a more than ordinary indulgence in the 
luxury of diffuseness. 

That he should have been captivated with the task of recording 
the virtues of a man like Howe, is far from surprising; for Howe 
was one of those rare spirits, in which the elements are so happily 
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combined and blended, as to “ give the world assurance” of an 
almost perfect Christian, It appears that Mr. Rogers has de- 
voted -himself to his “ labour i love” with a zeal and industry 
quite worthy of that excellence, the memory of which he delighteth 
to honour. No source of information has been neglected by him, 
whether in manuscript or in print; and his diligence has not been 
without its reward. He has succeeded in rescuing from oblivion 
some highly interesting letters, and a considerable number of 
valuable facts, not to be found in the Life of Howe by Calamy. 

{t is bitterly to be deplored that the voluminous manuscripts of 
Howe, containing an account of his public and private life, were 
destroyed, in obedience to his last inexorable injunctions. It 
would seem as if he recovered his speech, (which he had lost,) 
very shortly before his death, for the express purpose of com- 
manding this pitiable sacrifice; which has probably deprived the 
world of a more minute and circumstantial history of religion, in 
England, during the time of Howe, than can now be hoped for 
from any existing source. From the scanty materials which yet 
remain, we learn that John Howe was born at Loughborough, 
May 17, 1630. His father was minister of that place, by the 
appointment of Archbishop Laud; but was speedily removed on 
the ground of non-conformity. We are extremely concerned to 
find that Mr. Rogers, after having solemnly disclaimed all secta- 
rian bitterness of feeling, has, in this early stage of the narrative, 
strangely forgotten his pledge, and has broken out into a vast deal 
of vulgar and ignorant invective against the archbishop,—such as 
might refresh the spirits of John Prynne himself, and his brother 
martyrs, if we could suppose that their tempers and principles 
have followed them into another world. Itis, we know, indir 
ably wearisome to dwell upon these stale and turbid calumnies, 
But, tedious as it may be, we hold it “ very stuff o’ the con-. 
science,” never to suffer such things to pass without an indignant 
protest against their foul injustice. 

“This excellent man,” (the father of Howe,) says Mr. Rogers, “ had 
been appointed to this parish by Archbishop Laud, but was not destined 
to remain there long. His arrogant patron attached little less import- 
ance to the most insignificant ceremonies, than to the weightiest articles 
of the Decalogue. He could see no impropriety in sanctioning the public 
desecration of the Sabbath, while he was ready to visit the omission of 
the most trifling rites with relentless severity. As Howe's father, it 
seems, could not conscientiously comply with those solemn fooleries and 
minute and frivolous ceremonies, which the zealous archbishop persisted 
in introducing into public worship, and by which, whether he intended 
it or not, he was fast assimilating the Church of bp to the Church 
of Rome, it was soon discovered that be was not the man for Lough- 
borough, and he was consequently ejected. This can excite no sur- 
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prise; what could be expected from Laud—a man apparently so totally 
destitute of every rational conception of the spirit or essence of religion, 
and whose whole soul was immersed in pomp and ceremonial; who 
seemed to think the restoration of broken crucifixes and damaged paint- 
ings amongst the most sacred cares of his high office; who busied him- 
self in adjusting the position of altars, in prescribing obeisances and 
grimaces, in attiring bis priesthood in the gaudy fopperies of a childish 
superstition, and in brushing up the tawdry frippery of the Romish 
Church, which had lain neglected ever since the Reformation; whose 
own most solemn acts of public devotion were a tissue of fantastic and 
ridiculous mummeries; and whose superstition was of so mean and ab- 
ject a character, that he gravely noted his dreams, regarded the fall of a 
ane as a serious omen, and rejoiced or trembled as the week or year 

rought round his lucky or unlucky days? Had the relentless spirit of 
persecution by which this man was animated been directed, however 
erroneously, against the gigantic abuses in the Church, he would at least 
have escaped our contempt, though not our abhorrence. But to see 


great power abused to such mean purposes, to see a tyrant with the soul 
of a deputy-master of ceremonies, is surely one of the most ridiculous as 
well as humiliating of spectacles.”—p. 19—21. 


Now, in the first place, it is a most outrageous slander to affirm 
that Laud “ saw no impropriety in sanctioning a desecration of 
the Sabbath.” Whether, or not, his views respecting the license 
which might fitly be allowed to public recreation on the Sabbath- 
day, were correct or incorrect, is a question totally distinct, But 
Mr. Rogers must know that this whole matter was hotly debated 
at the time. He must have heard of the Sabbatarian controversy ; 
and, therefore, he must have been aware, while he was penning 
these very sentences, that the more indulgent theory was sup- 
ported, not by Laud alone, but by men who were as incapable of 
giving encouragement to wilful Sabbath-breaking, as they were 
of giving utterance to blasphemy. Besides, it is perfectly noto- 
rious, and was never denied by his bitterest adversaries, that, in 
his own person, the Sabbath was always most devoutly honoured 
by Archbishop Laud. Secondly; to aver that, in Laud’s estima- 
tion, the weightiest articles of the Decalogue scarcely exceeded in 
importance the most iisignificant ceremonies, is to proclaim a 
resolute and wilful blindness to the course of a whole life, distin- 
guished by inflexible integrity, by purity which has never been 
impeached, and by munificence which nobles and princes would 
do well to emulate. Thirdly; what were the “ solemn fooleries” 
that were to convert Protestant worship into a Popish melo- 
drame? Why, the decent uniformity of clerical habiliments; the 
restoration of the communion-table to the primitive position, 
which, at this day, it occupies in all our churches; the deliver- 
ance, in short, of the Church of England from the reproach of 
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brutish and slovenly irreverence. But it surpasses all human 
patience to enlarge, in further detail, upon these miserable shreds 
and patches of worn-out detraction. Mr. Rogers has _ really 
wrought himself up into a fit of almost rabid violence, which is 
exceedingly ridiculous. He is evidently in a temper to “ enact 
Ercies, or a part to tear a cat in.” We hope and trust that a 
time of better knowledge, and more unclouded candour, may 
arrive, when he will be heartily ashamed of describing the author 
of the immortal Conference with Fisher, as ‘‘ a tyrant, with the 
soul of a deputy-master of the ceremonies!” 

But to proceed with the story of John Howe. At the age of 
seventeen he was removed to Christ’s College, Cambridge; and 
there, it has been surmised, his mind received its * platonic tinc- 
ture,” from his intimacy with an illustrious triumvirate, Cud- 
worth, Henry More, and John Smith. In July, 1652, he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A., and was soon afterwards ordained, 
at Winwick, in Lancashire, by Mr. Charles Herle, who succeeded 
Dr. Twiss, as Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly. His 
ministry commenced at Great Torrington, in Devonshire. What 
were his views at this period, relative to ecclesiastical polity and 
discipline, does not appear to be very clearly ascertained. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Rogers, he was almost, if not altogether, a Congrega- 
tionalist ; but, nevertheless, was passionately desirous of some mo- 
dlerate and catholic scheme of union. That his labours, however, 
were indefatigable, is manifest from an account which Calamy 
received from Howe himself, And, if it be correctly reported, it 
shows that he must, at that time, have combined the ardour of a 
disembodied spirit, with the lungs of a trumpeter, and the brawn 
7 stamina of a gladiator; a frame of adamant, with a soul of 

re, 


** He told me,” says Calamy, “ it was upon those occasions his com- 
mon way to begin about nine in the morning, with a prayer for about a 
quarter of an hour, in which he begged a blessing on the work of the 
day ; and afterwards read and expounded a chapter or psalm, in which - 
he spent about three quarters of an bour; then prayed for about an 
hour, preached for another hour, and prayed for about half an hour. 
After this he retired and took some little refreshment for about a quarter — 
of an hour or more, (the people singing all the while,) and then came 
again into the pulpit and prayed for another hour, and gave them ano- 
ther sermon of about an hour’s length; and so concluded the service of 
the day, at about four of the clock in the evening, with about half an 
hoar or more in prayer.”—pp. 36, 37. 7 


This is too much for his present biographer, or even for Calam 
himself, who confesses that “ the above service was one whic 
‘ few could have gone through, without inexpressible weariness 
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“ both to themselves and their auditors.” Well,” says Mr. 
Rogers, “ might the preachers of that day be called painful 
‘* preachers! And surely their auditors were hardly less entitled 
“ to that unenviable distinction!” Seven mortal hours of preach- 
ing, prayer, and exposition, broken only by one brief pause of 
fifteen minutes; and that pause, too, allowed only to the minister, 
the congregation singing all the while! 

About the commencement of the year 1657, some important 
business brought Howe to London. On the last Sunday of his 
stay, (which was accidentally protracted beyond the period fixed 
for his return,) curiosity led him to the chapel at Whitehall; and 
here, his majestic person and noble countenance attracted the 
attention of Cromwell, who, as Calamy tells us, ** generally had 
‘ his eyes everywhere.” When the service was over, Howe was 
greatly surprised by a summons to attend the Protector; and, 
with still more astonishmen*, recetved from his Highness a re- 
quest to preach at Whitehall o° be Lord’s day followmg. It 
was vain for Llowe to represent .\ + che good people of Torring- 
ton would be sorely grieved, and, perhaps, bitterly displeased, at 
his protracted absence. ‘The Protector would hear of no excuse. 
He would undertake (he said) himseif to procure a proper sub- 
stitute, Upon this, the preacher found it impossible to stand out 
any longer. His first sermon was ‘ollowed by a pertinacious de- 
mand for a second; the second was succeeded by a third; and 
the series ended in the settlement of John Howe at Whitehall as 
Domestic Chaplain to his Highness, who, after his manner, tram- 
pled down all difficulties which were started in the way of the 
arrangement. In this situation he remained till some time after 
the Protector’s death. 

We have, in this place, an enormous length of disquisition re- 
specting the motives by which Cromwell was prompted to this 
appomtment, ‘The eye of Despotism, we all know, is generally 
capricious. But the glance of Cromwell was doubtless that of 
deep sagacity. In one sense he was (like other men of capacious 
and overruling powers) a discerner of spirits. He could look 
men through and through, And, if we are to judge by the por- 
trait prefixed to this volume, there was much in the countenance 
of Howe which might easily arrest the gaze of a watchful and 
restless observer of mankind. ‘There was in his aspect that air of 
goodness, before which wickedness is often spell-bound; and 
there was, moreover, an air of greatness, in which the usurper 
may have recognized the indications of a mind, which stood forth, 
like bis own, in bold relief, from the quotidian level of human 
mediocrity. And this, together with his desire to signalize his 
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reign by the services of distinguished men, may sufficiently account 
for this sort of extemporaneous election of a chaplain, 
But, whatever may be the true solution of the enigma, if Crom- 
well expected, in his new spiritual adviser, an obsequious prophet, 
in whose lips a lying spirit should abide, he was most egregiously 
mistaken in his man. John Howe proved himself a very Micaiah, 
always prepared to say, as the Lord liveth, what the Lord saith 
unto me, that will I speak. Of this, one glorious instance is re- 
lated by Mr. Rogers, It was an opinion, or, at least, a pro- 
fession, predominant in the Protector’s court, that the special 
favourites of heaven were honoured with distinct intimations, not 
only of the success of their petitions, but of the particular mode 
in which their desires would be crowned with a prosperous issue. 
The court of Cromwell, of course, abounded with these special 
favourites; and consequently it required more than ordinary 
courage and integrity to stand up in the midst of this proud elec- 
tion, and to pour in the light upon their refuge of falsehood and 
absurdity. Yet this was the office which John Howe faithfully 
and intrepidly performed. He put forth his sentiments in a ser- 
mon “ on a special faith in prayer,” of which some imperfect 
notes have been preserved by Calamy, and are given by Mr. 
Rogers in his appendix. While he was delivering this discourse, 
prognostics of a gathering storm were observed on the counte- 
- nance of the Lord Protector. He frequently knit his brows—a 
certain sign of his inward displeasure—and manifested other 
symptoms of impatience and uneasiness. The terrors of his eye, 
however, seemed to be wholly lost upon the preacher. He pro- 
ceeded, with his usual sedateness of demeanour and cogency of 
argument. When he had finished, some person of distinction 
approached him, and asked him “ whether he knew what he had 
done?” and, at the same time, expressed dismal apprebensions 
that he had irretrievably lost the esteem and favour of his Hi 
ness. John Howe replied, with perfect composure, that he had 
done what he conceived to be his duty, and could trust the issue 
with God. The issue, as it happened, was not so formidable as 
was probably anticipated by the whole court. The tempest, 
which had apparently been collecting on the brow of the autocrat, 
never actually burst upon the head of his audacious ~~ 
though it often seemed on the point of coming down; for Howe 
himself told Calamy that his Highness was something more chilly 
in bis manner than before, and looked, at times, as if he was full 
of the subject, and ready to speak to him upon it. So that he 
might say, like Trinculo, “ yon same black cloud, yon huge one, 
‘looks like a foul bombard that would shed his liquor; it cannot 
“chuse but fall by pailfuls.” But it never did: and Howe was 
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left in unmolested enjoyment of the satisfaction derived from a 
faithful and intrepid discharge of his conscience. 

‘There are several interesting and important letters recovered 
by Mr. Rogers from the Baxter manuscripts, in the library at 
Redcross Street; from which it appears that Howe was recon- 
ciled to the occupation of his dangerous and slippery position at 
Whitehall, by an earnest hope that it might afford him an oppor- 
tunity, (to use his own words,)—of “ setting up the worship and 
‘« discipline of Christ” in the Protector’s establishment, and of 
lifting up an honest testimony against the neglects and irregu- 
larities of public men. His task, we find, was sufficiently per- 
plexing. Such was the disorderly license of the family, in all 
matters relating to God’s worship, that “ it was about” as hopeful 
a course to preach in a “ market, or in any assembly met by 
chance, as there.” It is evident that he would very gladly have 
retreated from a post, for which he modestly declared himself 
utterly unqualified. “ 1 am”’—he says—* naturally bashful, pu- 
* sillanimous, easily brow-beaten; solicitous about the fitness 
“or unfitness of speech or silence; afraid (especially having to 
‘do with those who are constant in the arcana imperii) of being 
“accounted uncivil or busy, X&c.; and the distemper being na- 
“ tural (most intrinsically) is less curable.” He describes him- 
self as ‘fa raw young man, not likely to be considerable among 
grandees ;” and complains that his work is little, his success little, 
and his hopes small. Baxter, however, seems to have known the 
man better than he knew himself; and was, manifestly, most 
anxious that he should remain firm in his arduous position. The 
result proved that Baxter was right: for Howe emerged from 
this fiery trial, with an unscorched reputation. The “ raw young 
man” contrived to accomplish what has often baffled and de- 
feated the maturest sagacity. He eminently combined discretion 
with courage, and moderation with integrity. And such was the 
felicity with which he achieved this triumph of wisdom, that men 
of all parties were unanimous in his commendation. “ Never” 
—says Calamy—“cau [| find him so much as charged, even by 
‘those who had been most forward to mveigh against a number 
“ of his contemporaries, with improving his interest in those who 
“ then had the management of affairs in their hands, either to the 
“enriching himself, or the doing ill offices to others, though of 
“known different sentiments. He readily embraced every occa- 
“ sion that offered, of serving the interest of religion and learning, 
“and opposing the errors and designs which, at that time, threat- 
‘ened both.”—The testimony of the asarper is still more noble 
and conclusive: “ You have obtained”—said he to Howe— 
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“many favours for others; [ wonder when the time is to come that 
‘you will solicit any thing for yourself or your family.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that honest Richard Baxter, in 
this correspondence with Howe, exhibits, on one point, some- 
thing more of the serpent’s wisdom than we, at this day, are 
much in the habits of ascribing to him. ‘“ 1 would have you”— 
he says—* very tender and cautelous in publishing any neglects of 
“the governors. A time there is for open and plain dealing. 
“ But, as long as the case is not palpably desperate and noto- 
‘rious, and you have leave to speak privately, that may suffice 
“you. The welfare of the Church, and the peace of nations, lies 
““much on the public reputation of good magistrates ; which, 
‘therefore, we should not diminish, but promote.” ‘This pru- 
dent counsel is immediately followed by a suggestion, which was 
fit to be laid up in cedar, or in cypress, for the use of future 
generations.—“ I would awaken your jealousy to a very careful, 
“ but very secret and silent, observance of the Infidels and Pa- 
‘¢ pists, who are very high and busy, in several garbs; especially 
“of Seekers, Vanists, Behmenists. Should they infest our vitals, 
‘or get into the saddle, where are we then!” We kuow not 
what may be the feelings of our readers: but, to us, it almost 
seems as if the spirit of Richard Baxter were, at this moment, 
whispering the same caution—(mutatis nominibus)—in our own 
ears!—“'The Lord Protector’—he continues—“ is ‘noted as a 

‘man of a catholic spirit, desirous of the unity and peace of all 
“the servants of Christ;” (with a reserve, however, we appre- 
lend, very similar to that of the good folks who prayed that, 
whatever else might betide, they might, at all events, be delivered 
from Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril of the Peak!) “ We desire 
“nothing in the world, at home, so much as the exercise and 
‘success of such a disposition. But more is to be done for 
‘‘union and peace. Would he (his highness) but, 1, take some 
“healing principles into his own consideration ; and 2, when he 
“is satisfied in them, expose them to one or two leading men 
‘‘of each party, (Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
‘ Erastian, Anabaptist,) and privately feel them, and get them to 
“a consent; and, 3, then let them be printed, to see how the 
‘‘ will relish, (with the reasons annexed); and, 4, then let a free- 
“chosen assembly be called to agree upon them ;—he would 
“exceedingly oblige and endear all the nations to him. And I 
‘‘am confident as I live, that, by God’s blessing, he may happily 
‘accomplish so much of his work, if he be willing, as shall settle 
‘us in much peace, and heal abundance of our dissensions,” 

We have here the scheme of comprehension; that vision of 
~ enchantment, which was incessantly haunting the meditations of 
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Richard Baxter: a comprehension which was to comprehend, and 
to amalgamate, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Erastians, and Anabaptists!} Why, the Protector might have 
shaken these ingredients together, till his giant arm was weary 
with the exercise: and, for a time, perhaps, the compound 
might have preserved some appearance of a perfect and intimate 
admixture. But nothing can well be more certain than the ulti- 
mate result. ‘The materials would gradually have separated 
themselves ; and each would have settled down in its original po- 
sition and level; much after the fashion which any one may see 
exemplified, by shaking vinegar and oil together in the same 
bottle. Or, if any thing at all analogous to chemical action 
should have commenced between these multifarious elements, 
the combination would, doubtless, have turned out, in the end, 
a perilously explosive one; to the sore confusion, and possibly 
to the grievous damage, of the rash and ignorant experimenter. 
We find that John Howe, though of a truly Catholic and com- 
prehensive temper, was much less venturesome, or much more 
sagacious, than his instructor. It is extremely diverting to ob- 
serve the manner in which he deals with the proposal. He 
quietly asks, whether it might not be as well to begin the expe- 
riment with two of the ingredients, instead of tumbling the whole 
of them together, in the first instance ; and, moreover, to select 
those two, between which the principle of repulsion seemed to 
be the least violent and dangerous? He submits, in short, 
whether it might not be ‘a more hopeful course, to attempt, 
‘first, the reconciling only of the two middle parties, the Pres- 
“byterian and the ltconitiond ?—inasmuch as the extreme 
“parties would be so much startled at the mention of an union 
“with one another, (as Anabaptists with Episcopalians, or with 
‘* Presbyterians,) that it might blast the design at the very beginning. 
‘* But if those two parties could be brought together first, en- 
‘‘deavours might afterwards be used for drawing in the rest, 
‘probably with more success: and, therefore, whether accord- 
“ingly, it were best to present to his Highness only what might 
serve that end,” 

But although John Howe was, beyond comparison, less san- 
guine than his venerated counsellor, and perceived that the union, 
in Baxter's contemplation, would, eventually, very much resemble 
the union of the elements, before the Creative Power descended 
upon them,—he was yet extremely anxious for the establishment 
of a friendly intercourse between ministers of all denominations. 
His views and wishes relative to this matter, are expounded in a 
document in his own handwriting, which was found by Mr. 
Rogers among the Baxter manuscripts; and which appears to 
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have been the copy of some proclamation, drawn up by him at 
the command of the Protector, during his residence at Whitehall. 
In the latter part of that paper, is a clause to the following effect, 
—‘‘ that godly ministers be invited to maintain, as far as possible, 
“a Christian and brotherly communion with each other. And, 
“to that end, that they hold frequent meetings together, within 
“convenient circuits, for amicable debating of all the things 
“ wherein they differ ; and the strengthening one another’s hands 
‘in the things wherein they agree; the repressing the growing 
“errors of the times; and carrying on, with as much unanimity 
“and consent as may be, the great work they are engaged in,” 
This was John Howe’s favorite project. It was, doubtless, far 
less visionary than the scheme of Richard Baxter. But it is ver 
easy to perceive the tendency of the procedure. It must, if 
widely adopted, have been powerfully instrumental in bringing 
down the Church to the same dead level, on which the endless 
multitude of sects were disporting themselves and taking their 
pastime ; a consummation highly acceptable, of course, to all 
who regarded episcopacy as, at the very best, nothing more than 
one among the manifold existing varieties of ecclesiastical po- 
lity. We have had abundant opportunities, in our own day, of 
witnessing the result of a long course of experiments, instituted 
very much in the spirit of John Howe’s proposal. For, what 
are miscellaneous associations of Churchmen and Dissenters, but 
meetings, in which “ circumstantial matters relative to church 
“order and discipline” are to be forgotten, and men of all per- 
suasions are to enter into a holy alliance against the powers of 
evil? And how beautiful has been the effect of this eclectic pro- 
cess, in diluting the virulence of High Church bigotry; and in 
neutralizing the pernicious quality of exclusive principles; and 
of diffusing the blessed and pacific influence of liberal and truly 
catholic notions!! ‘Truly, the spirit of John Howe might have 
rejoiced to see the things which we see; and to hear the things 
which we hear. 

And yet,—while we are writing,—we feel somewhat con- 
science-stricken, We suspect, that, in our haste, we have done 
injustice to his memory. We do verily believe,—on better re- 
flection,—that there are a great many things, in our time, which 
John Howe would not rejoice to see and hear. He would not 
rejoice to behold an alliance, ‘* most foul, strange, and unna- 
tural,” between the Infidels, and the Papists, and the Dissenters 
of this age: for the words of Baxter would have still been ring- 
ing in his ears—* should the Papists, or the Infidels, infest our 
‘* vitals, or get into the saddle, where are we then?” He would 
not rejoice to see the savage and motley host of radicalism 
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swelled by a furious rush and influx from the ranks of Noncon- 
formity. He would not rejoice to see “ the winds untied, to 
“ fight against the Church ;” or to hear the voice, which is borne 
upon the tempest, loudly demanding her destruction. He would 
not rejoice to see the religion of the land supported by voluntary 
contribution; and the clergy degraded by an abject dependence 
on the capricious bounty of their congregations. John Howe 
would nof rejoice to see, and to hear, such things. He was a 
loyal and a peaceable man; and, moreover, he was an eminently 
wise man. And we cannot suppress a strong persuasion, that, if 
he were living now,—to behold the countenance and the bearing 
of modern Nonconformity,—he would look, with a yearning 
heart, upon the Church, which the spirit of the age is labouring 
to rend to pieces. He would, probably, be impelled to search, 
ouce more, into those “ seeming virtuous” principles of ultra- 
Protestant liberality, which are threatening the whole constitution 
of the Church with ruinous dislocation. And the result might 
be, that he would find no rest for the sole of his feet, but on the 
firm ground of primitive antiquity; and be numbered among 
the faithful sons and champions of the national communion, 

We are considerably fortified in this surmise, by the fact, that 
Howe never ceased to regard the rulers of the Church with re- 
spect and reverence. He was, moreover, always ready to do 
benevolent and generous offices to the distressed Episcopalians. 
Among many instances of his friendly feeling towards them, one 
is, more especially, worthy of honourable record. When the 
celebrated Seth Ward was candidate for the Principalship of 
Jesus College, Oxford, he solicited the support and interest of 
Howe. And nobly did the Protector’s chaplain justify the con- 
fidence which prompted the application. He aie, in language 
of the highest admiration, of the worth and learning of the appli- 
cant; and even represented to Cromwell that the failure of such a 
man would be sigually discreditable to the government; more 
particularly, as he had the voice of a majority of the fellows. It 
so happened, that the promise of the Protector had been given to 
another man. But, even so, to Cromwell’s honour, the suit was 
not altogether unsuccessful; for he declared to Ward that, on 
the strength of such recommendations, he was much disposed 
to give the candidate some token of his regard. He then asked 
what was the value of the principalship: and, having heard, from 
the doctor, what it was computed to be worth, he promised to 
make him an annual allowance to the same amount, 

After the death of Oliver, Howe remained at Whitehall, until 
the deposition of Richard Cromwell, for whose integrity and 
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worth he entertained the deepest veneration. By this time, the 
state of affairs was such as to make a longer residence in London 
intolerably painful to him, In a letter of his to Baxter, now 
published for the first time, he says, ‘‘ such persons as are now 
“at the head of affairs, will blast religion, if God prevent not. 
“ The design you writ me of, some time since, to introduce infi- 
“‘ delity and popery, they have opportunity enough to effect. I 
“ know, some leading men are not Christians. Religion is lost 
“out of England, further than as it may creep into corners, 
“Those in power, who are friends to it, will no more suspect 
“ these persons, than their own selves. 1 am returning to my old 
“ station, being now at liberty beyond dispute. May 21 (1659).” 
And so, Howe went back to Torrington; hoping to flee away 
and be at rest. But, alas! his rest was not long! He was 
ejected under the Act of Umformity; and consigned, together 
with his family, to a long period of indigence and _ privation. 
From a conversation held by him with his friend Dr. Wilkins, 
afterwards Bishop of Chester, it appears that one of his objec- 
tions against the Establishment was, not so much the peculiar 
nature of its discipline, as its want of any discipline at all, Ano- 
ther of his difficulties was, that “ he could not recognize, in the 
“* present constitution, those noble and generous principles of com- 
“ munion, which, he thought, must, sooner or later, characterize 
“‘ every church of Christ; that, consequently, when that flourish- 
“ing state of religion should arrive, which he thought he had 
sufficient warrant, from the word of God, to expect, a consti- 
*€ tution, which rested on such an exclusive basis, must fall: that, 
“ believing this to be the case, he was no more willing to exer- 
“ cise his ministry under such a system than he would be to dwell 
“in a house built on au insecure foundation.” 

The former of these objections manifestly has reference to the 
absence of all such ecclesiastical discipline as may effectually con- 
troul the vices of individuals: an objection, we greatly fear, well- 
nigh inseparable, not only from all national religious establish- 
ments, but from all very large religious communities whatever. 
With regard to the other objection, it would have been particu- 
larly agreeable and instructive if John Howe had been pleased to 
mention distinctly those “ noble and generous principles of com- 
munion,” which may be reasonably expected to “ characterize 
the Church of Christ.” What principles of communion were 
noble and generous enough to satisfy him,-it is absolutely vain to 
conjecture, from any thing which he has here set forth. And, of 
course, it would be equally vain, to guess the extent of accept- 
ance, which the same principles would have met with, among the 
multifarious varieties of Nonconformity. We much suspect that 
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the standard of nobleness and generosity would have been found 
most provokingly diverse! It is well known, that the late cele- 
brated Robert Hall was, at one time, a vigorous advocate for 
liberal communion: and yet even Robert Hall'was, at last, driven 
to lament, and to reprobate, the irruption of Socinians into the 
orthodox dissenting connections. Let the line of comprehension 
be drawn where it may, there will always be numbers to com- 
plain that the boundaries are ignobly and ungenerously narrow ; 
and to clamour against the bigotry which should resist their 
further extension. Again,—we should be very curious to know, 
as nearly as possible, what are the precise dimensions of that 
basis, upon which the Church is to rest securely, when the palmy 
and flourishing state of religion shall arrive? If it be an erclu- 
sive basis, we are told the Church must fall. And yet the basis 
can scarcely be so broad, but that something, after all, must be 
excluded. And, if so, how is the charge of exclustveness ever to 
be got rid of? ‘That union and godly concord will “ characterize 
the Church of Christ,” in the days of its perfection, will 
scarcely be disputed. But, of one thing we may be quite certain, 
—that the umon and the concord of that blessed time, will not 
be the result of a lax and licentious compromise of principles,— 
whether they relate to discipline or to doctrine. It will rather, 
we may reasonably presume, be the result of a more general, and 
more perfect knowledge of the truth, together with a more entire 
submission of the understanding and the will to the influence of 
heavenly things. In the mean time, how, on earth, are principles 
of communion to be settled, or the basis of the Church to be 
measured out, but by consulting the oracles of God, and the 
practice of the earliest and purest times, and the unanimous 
sense of those holy men, to whom the faith was originally deli- 
vered? It seems evident to us, that the mind of Howe was 
peopled with dreams of unity and comprehension, which, like 
many other dreams, were infinitely more remarkable for their 
brightness than for their distinctness. At all events, if a pattern 
of the tabernacle was revealed unto him, in his mount of vision, 
he has left us, here, but scanty means of discerning its outline, or 
of tracing clearly its plan and elevation. 

That the spectacle of disunion, perpetually before him, must 
have been bitterly afflicting to this single-hearted man, it would 
be most injurious to question, He must have perceived that 
such a condition of things was in deadly opposition to the spirit 
of the Gospel, and to the example of primitive times. Here was 
an endless multiformity of sects, all in a state of incessant and 
mortal strife with each other; or, never at an agreement, except 
when the Church was to be assailed! And how was all this 
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stunning discord to be composed? Why, truly, by a cordial 
harmony in essential matters of doctrine ; and by a magnanimous 
disregard for all subordinate particulars of practice, and of 
government. Only establish the unity of the spirit, and righte- 
ousness of life; and then, the bond of peace would, straight- 
way, become indissoluble! ‘The militant Church might wear the 
most motley variety of uniform, and adopt the most different 
schemes of tactics and of discipline ;— regulars, militia, volunteers, 
all might follow their own principles of action, in glorious inde- 
pendence of each other ;—and, still, all would be well, if the heart 
of this multifarious body were but as the heart of one-man! All 
this while, alas! the Lady of the Seven Hills would be looking 
on with secret exultation. She well knows, that no battle can be 
fought with her, but by the compact columns of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. And hence it is that she hates that Church 
with a fierce and deadly hatred. And hence it is, that she not 
only delights to see her baited and worried by the pack of Non- 
conformity, but is ever ready to halloo them on upon the game; 
and, not only so, but to join with them in the savage sport of the 
chase. And, still more would she delight to see the Church's 
sacred strength departing from her; as, most undoubtedly, and 
most speedily, it would depart, if she should once suffer her ranks 
to be disturbed, and her movements confounded, by the influx of 
a miscellaneous and ill-ordered levy. Unity, indeed, might be 
‘the result of the experiment. But it would be the unity ofa 
mob: a unity which would be dashed into “ ten thousand flaws,” 
on the first argumentative collision with the well-trained batta- 
lions of the Papacy. 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Rogers through his long 
and somewhat angry diatribe on the Act of Uniformity, and the 
spirit in which it was carried into execution. It is a passage of 
history, we must honestly confess, which we love not to dwell 
upon! And we know of no good purpose that can be answered 
by heating ourselves with a review of those heavy times; seeing 
that such times never can return, The danger, now, is froma 
very different quarter ! pd 

We turn, with pleasure, to the brightest portion of the life of 
this excellent man. For six years, he had been bearing up, 
bravely yet meekly, against a sore fight of afflictions. His in- 
come had been scanty, and miserably precarious. He had been 
“steeped in poverty to the very lips.” And, as he was now 
surrounded by a young and numerous family, he tasted the 
waters of adversity in all their bitterness. ‘The righteous, how- 
ever, was not forsaken. About the year 1671, he was invited to 
become domestic chaplain to Lord Massarene, of Antrim Castle, 
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in Ireland: and the invitation was accompanied with the most 
liberal and advantageous offers. ‘The proposal was gratefully 
embraced. He embarked for Dublin early in the year; and was, 
shortly after, joined by his whole family, at the mansion of his 
noble and generous patron. His journey was distinguished by a 
striking, but somewhat whimsical occurrence. He was detained 
at Holyhead, for some considerable time, by adverse winds. The 
passengers were numerous, and anxious that the period of their 
detention should not pass without the benefit of Mr. Howe’s 
religious ministrations, While they were in search of a secluded 
spot on the sea-shore, the clergyman of the parish happened to 
pass by, attended by his clerk. ‘The clerk, on being interrogated 
whether his master was to preach on that day, replied that his 
master never preached at all! He was accustomed only to read 
prayers. On this, his reverence himself was asked whether he 
would allow a minister, then in the town, to occupy his pulpit for 
that day. ‘The parson instantly acceded to the proposal: and 
John Howe preached, accordingly, in his customary impressive 
manner. ‘The fame of the morning sermon brought together a 
very large and attentive congregation in the afternoon. The wind 
continued foul for another week. And, when the clergyman 
entered the church on the following Sunday—(“ expecting,” says 
Mr. Rogers, “ the usual scanty attendance of hearers, to ac- 
“company him in the usual frigid service”)—he beheld the place 
crowded with a prodigious concourse of people. His consternation 
was unspeakable! Provision he had none, wherewith to satisfy the 
hungering and thirsting multitude. In this appalling exigency, 
nothing was to be done but to implore the presence of the same 
wonder-working man, the rumour of whose spiritual affluence 
had brought together this exceeding inconvenient assemblage. 
The clerk was accordingly despatched. He found John Howe 
sick in bed. His indisposition, however, was, fortunately, not 
severe enough to disable him from answering the summons. He, 
afterwards, declared that he had seldom preached with more 
fervour and energy, and never saw a congregation more attentive 
or devout. <A few days after this, he set sail for Ireland: leav- 
ing the incumbent in a predicament, by no means the most 
enviable that can be imagined. How the sermonless man de- 
meaned himself, under these new and awkward circumstances, 
we are not informed. But, alas! we fear it must be concluded 
that he was molested no more with overflowing congregations! 
The five happiest years of his life were passed by Howe at 
Antrim Castle. In 1675, he was called from this delightful and 
peaceable retirement, in which he composed several of his most 
admired and useful works,—viz. The Vanity of Man as Mortal; 
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the treatise on Delighting in God; and the first part of his 
greatest performance, “The Living Temple.” ‘The circumstance 
which removed him from the household of his noble friend, was 
an invitation to take charge of a congregation which had recently 
lost its pastor, Dr. Lazarus Seaman. The deceased, it seems, 
was one, whose principles of communion were not quite so noble 
and Pct oe as Howe would have desired: for he was a rigor- 
ous Presbyterian, and a sturdy champion of the divine right of 
that form of church polity. N evertheless, Howe was elected to 
succeed him; though not with a perfectly harmonious call. The 
“ Declaration of Indulgence,” which had been put forth during 
his residence in Ireland, was not then in force. It was revoked 
by the king in 1673; his majesty being then in need of another 
subsidy: for which cause,—as Mr, Rogers observes, and as we 
most potently believe,—he would willingly have repealed the 
whole Decalogue! But, though the edict itself was annulled, 
its spirit appeared to survive in sufficient force to mitigate the 
execution of the laws against Nonconformity; and, under the 
protection of this comparatively tolerant disposition, John Howe 
resumed the exercise of his ministry, unvexed by the swarm of 
scruples which buzzed about the fastidious consciences of many 
of his Nonconforming brethren. It should never be forgotten 
that, at this period, he lived on terms of intimacy with many 
-among the most distinguished ornaments of the Established 
Church; for instance, with Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Sharp, Which- 
cot, Kidder, Fowler, and Lucas. We further learn from Calamy, 
that he might, if he had been so pleased, have enjoyed, if not the 
friendship, at least the protection and the countenance, of an 
extremely illustrious person among the laity—probably, that 
fantastical ‘¢ epitome of all mankind,” the Duke of Buckingham. 
It was the pleasure of that nobleman, during the national deli- 
rium of the Popish plot, to become, on a sudden, most violently 
well-affected towards the oppressed sectarians! And it was about 
this same time, that a certain great man expressed himself de- 
sirous of an interview with John Howe. . On hearing this, Howe 
took an opportunity of waiting on the personage in question. In 
the course of their conference, the duke—(if he were the man)— 
formally propounded his belief, that, truly, the Nonconformists 
were much too numerous and powerful to be any longer neg- 
lected. They, undoubtedly, were deserving of regard. And, if 
they were but provided with a friend near the throne, whose 
influence and counsel might be at their service on all critical 
emergencies, it must, on every account, be wonderfully to their 
advantage, &c. &c. Kc. The general proposition being laid 
down, the great man proceeded to intimate, very intelligibly, 
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though indirectly, that he might, himself, be, perhaps, prevailed 
upon to undertake the oflice of their advocate and representative 
at court. ‘This was to spread a net in the very sight of a bird, 
much too old and sagacious to be caught. Howe replied to the 
suggestion, with a great appearance of simplicity, that there was 
one difficulty in the way of this arrangement. ‘The Noncon- 
formists were, avowedly, a religious people. It would, therefore, 
be of deep importance to their cause that the individual entrusted 
with the protection of their interests should be one who would 
not be ashamed of them, and of whom they might have no reason 
to be ashamed. And, he submitted, that it might turn out an 
extremely difficult matter to find any one who should combine, 
in his own person, these two indispensable qualifications. By 
this gentle and quiet puff, the project was extinguished, in one 
instant. 

In 1680, John Howe felt himself compelled to enter the lists 
of controversy against Stillingfleet. Every one has heard of 
Stillingtleet’s sermon on the “ Mischief of Separation.” On this 
occasion, it must be confessed, the great divine took fire into his 
bosom, with the usual consequences of such an adventure. In 
an evil hour, he committed himself to the prodigious averment, 
that, “although the rea//y conscientious Noncontormist is justi- 
‘fied in not worshipping after the prescribed forms of the 
“Church of England, or rather would be criminal if he did so; 
* vet is he not less criminal in setting up a separate assembly.” 
“Such is the pleasant dilemma,’—observes Mr. Rogers,—‘ to 
“ which, according to this writer, the sensitive consciences of the 
“ Nonconformists had reduced them, An inevitable necessity 
of crime, was the direct consequence of their scrupulous anxiety 
*to avoid it.” The dilemma, indeed, was one of more than 
usually formidable aspect: for,—according to the following 
statement of Mr. Rogers, which we profess not to gainsay,—it 
was armed with ¢iree murderous horns. ‘ It was at the peril of 
“the Nonconformists, if they worshipped with the Church of 
“England. It was at their peril, if they worshipped in the Con- 
“venticle. And it certainly was not less at their peril, if they 
‘abstained from worship altogether!” 

When this discourse was printed, Howe was in the country. 
He there received a copy of it, together with a letter against it, 
“from a person of quality;” who was, evidently, as angry and 
intemperate as the dean himself. John Howe, on the other 
hand, was one of those who loved an answer, soft enough to 
turn away wrath, though hard enough to make an impression 
upon reason. Tle, accordingly, published a reply, both in de- 
fence of the Nonconformists, and in palliation of the violence 
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with which they had been assailed. ‘The reply was in the form 
of a letter to his wrathful correspondent : and, undoubtedly, if 
nothing else were extant of his writing, this paper alone would 
be a monument sufficient to immortalize his meek and patient 
wisdom. A few sentences may be sufficient to show the gentle- 
ness with which he attempered his unflinching fidelity to the 
cause of his brethren, “ I would have you”—he says to the 
person of quality—* I would have you consider, how great 
‘reason you have to believe, that this blow came only from the 
‘somewhat misgoverned hand of a pious and good man...... 
“‘ Believe him, in the substance of what he said, to speak accord- 
‘ing to his present judgment.... We ourselves do not know, 
“had we been, by our circumstances, led to associate and con- 
“verse mostly with men of another judgment, what our own 
“would have been.... I am highly confident, notwithstand- 
“ing what he hath said, that, if it were in his power, we might 
“even safely trust him to prescribe us terms ; and should receive 
“no hard ones from him.” It is devoutly to be wished that the 
lions of controversy would imitate John Howe ; and roar, as he 
does here, after the fashion of the nightingale! The world 
would be spared a vast deal of harassing dissonance: and the 
demon, which walks abroad in troublous times, might then, 
perhaps, be tamed, if not expelled, by a cunning like to that 
which calmed the tempestuous spirit of Saul. 

In the same year, 1680, the temper and the judgment of Howe 
were again put on trial, and obtained a signal and most honour- 
able triumph. A sermon had been delivered by ‘Tillotson before 
the King; in which he maintained, that ‘ no man Is obliged to 
‘preach against the religion of his country, though it be a false 
“one, unless he has the power of working miracles.” His Ma- 
jesty, of course, was fast asleep, during the delivery of this dis- 
course. But, afterwards, when one of the court condoled with 
him, for having lost, during his slumbers, the rarest specimen of 
Hobbism he had ever heard, he exclaimed, “ ’Odsfish, he shall 
print it then.” And it was printed accordingly ; and a copy of 
it was sent to Howe by Tillotson himself. Howe instantly drew 
up a long letter of earnest expostulation; in which he lamented 
that a sermon against Popery should, in effect, ‘ plead the 
Popish cause against the Fathers of the Reformation.” This 
protest, without loss of time, he placed in the hands of ‘Tillotson ; 
who, having glanced over its contents, proposed an amicable dis- 
cussion. ‘Ihe scene of this discussion, was the inside of Tillot- 
son’s chariot: in which, as they rode together, he enlightened the 
preacher with such a fearful exposition of the dangerous nature 
of his doctrine, that ‘Tillotson was agitated, even to weeping, and 
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confessed that this was among the most unfortunate incidents of 
his life. He pleaded, however, that he had preached upon an 
unexpected summons ; that, in his haste, he had fastened on the 
terrors of Popery, a subject which then absorbed the public 
mind; that the order to print followed immediately after the 
sermon had been delivered; and that, consequently, he was de- 
prived of all opportunity of revision. What might have been 
the result of a meeting, such as this, between two thunder- 
clouds, from opposite regions of the heavens, may easily be 
imagined! As it was, the conference showed that the elements 
of peace and candour had not wholly perished from the world. 
4 1681, the fury of persecution was again let loose upon the 
Nonconformists. For the next two years, Howe himself scarcely 
dared to appear in the streets. In 1684, the severity was such as 
to extort from him a letter of expostulation to Barlow, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who had vehemently insisted on the necessity of a rigor- 
ous execution of the laws. But still, no venomous rvot of bitter- 
ness was found to spring up, among the feelings which were 
naturally engendered in his heart by the sufferings of the time. 
He concluded his letter with a prayer, that, “ if the prelate had 
“ either misjudged, or misdone against his judgment, God would 
“ rectify his error by gentler methods, and by less affliction, than 
“ he had designed for his brethren.” And he concluded with the 
expression of his firm belief, that he should “ meet him, one day, 
“in the place where Luther and Zuinglius are well agreed.” In 
1685 he gladly accepted the invitation of Philip, Lord Wharton, 
to accompavy him in his travels on the contineut, and so to escape 
from the miseries which he could neither avert nor mitigate. With 
this nobleman he visited several of the most celebrated cities of 
Europe, and enjoyed the society of learned men of various par- 
ties. In 1686,he took a large house at Utrecht for the reception 
of English lodgers. In 1687, James IL. put forth his celebrated 
Declaration of Indulgence. John Howe was then in England, 
and was foremost among those Nonconformists who saw through 
that mystery of iniquity, and looked upon the treacherous gift with 
suspicion and contempt. At length the Toleration Act, which 
followed speedily in the train of the Revolution, finally cut asunder 
those inextricable knots, which had so long been chafing the con- 
sciences, and worrying the intellects, of every religious party in 
the land. In the proceedings which terminated in this happy 
issue, Howe, as might be expected, was prominently engaged. 
By him was drawn up “ the Case of the Protestant Dissenters,” 
in which the whole matter was “ represented and argued” with 


great ingenuity and power, but, nevertheless, with his customary 
command of temper. 
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The period was now come when the absence of all external 
force was to make manifest the violence of the repulsive principle 
which, alt this time, had been secretly at work throughout the 
whole mass of Nonconformity. To use the words of Mr. Rogers— 
“* relieved from the fear of persecution, the Nonconformists began 
“to quarrel among themselves. Pressure from without had 
‘‘ hitherto kept them together, and its removal was the signal for 
‘€ internal dissension.” Now, let no man suppose that this very 
natural phenomenon is produced by us for the purpose of vindi- 
cating a system of persecution. For any such purpose it is alto- 
gether worthless. But it is not worthless when resorted to for 
the purpose of exposing the extreme complication of the problem 
which the advocates of liberal and comprehensive principles had 
been eternally proposing to the rulers of the Church. By the 
adoption of almost any scheme of liberality and comprehension, 
the pressure from without would have been as effectually lifted 
off as it actually was by the system of toleration. And what 
would have been the result?) Why, obviously, this,—that the 
quarrelling and the dissension would inevitably have been imported 
into the body of the Church itself, instead of raging without the 
boundaries of her enclosure. And who can describe the exulta- 
tion with which the Papists would have contemplated this triumph 
of confusion? ‘“ The first symptoms of dissension,” says Mr. 
Rogers, ‘* betrayed themselves shortly after the publication of the 
‘“* Heads of Agreement (as they were most infelicitously called) by 
the United Ministers.” And what was the object of the resolutions 
which were followed by all this discord, but “ a_formad coalition 
“ between the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists;” that is, 
between those very sections of the Nonconforming body, which, in 
Cromwell’s time, were considered by Howe bimself as the most 
hopeful subjects for an experiment of conciliation! These evils, 
however, were altogether insignificant, when compared with the 
fierce agitation of the Antinomian controversy, occasioned by the 
reprinting of the works of Dr. Crisp—a man whom Mr. Rogers 
has done what he could to immortalize, by declaring that he “ had 
“a patent for nonsense and folly, which defied successful imita- 
“tion.” Such was the virulence of this conflict, that ‘ the press 
‘ teemed with pamphlets on both sides, till party spirit became 
‘« inflamed to a pitch of bitterness altogether unprecedented.” In 
vain did Howe attempt to allay the storm by his discourses on 
“ the Carnality of Religious Contention.” The voice of reason 
and of charity was Jost in the roar of the tempest. An open rup- 
ture was the consequence, which drew forth from Howe a most 
affecting discourse upon the text,—There is none that calleth on 
thy name ; that stirreth up himself to take hold of thee. For thou 
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hast hid thy face from us, and hast consumed us, because of our 
imiquilies. 

Of Howe, little more is to be heard for several years, except 
that he was employed occasionally in the office of negociating 
marriages between certain honourable and religious families. 
Early in 1702, the question of ‘ Occasional Conformity” was 
brought into agitation, and involved him in some “ unpleasant 
controversy.” ‘The history of this question may be very briefly 
stated. From the commencement of the “ Great Schism,” in 
1662, occasional communion with the Church of England had 
been practised by many of the more moderate Nonconformists, 
both lay and clerical; and this, first, upon the ground that the 
Church was an establishment, under some modification of which 
they would have been willing to conform, although they were 
unable to approve its present constitution; and, secondly, with a 
view to the public recognition of the principle, that an essential 
unity exists among Christians of al/ denominations, ‘This last was 
the favourite notion of John Howe. The lawfulness of this sort 
of conformity was a matter to be determined by each man for him- 
self, according to the state of his own individual conscience. ‘The 
sole question to be settled was, whether such communion could 
be practised without sin; and this question could be disposed of 
only by an unfettered exercise of private judgment. Now, 
private judgment, as every one must be aware, is a hobby by no 
means remarkable for the steadiness and regularity of its paces. 
It is very apt to run away with its rider; and to toss the head, and 
to lift the heel, and to snuff the wind, like the wild ass of the 
desert, which laugheth at bit or bridle! It has hurried us into a 
difficulty, out of which we are unable to see our way. We are at 
a loss to understand how, if constant Conformity were sinful, 
occasional Conformity could well be otherwise. ‘This, however, 
is a quagmire which does not appear to have sunk beneath the 
weight of John Howe; and there was one distinguished member 
of his congregation equally fortunate. ‘This was Sir John Abney, 
whose hobby carried him in safety and quiet over this dangerous 
ground. ‘The ease, however, with which he skimmed across it, 
occasioned great surprise, and no little suspicion; for, when Sir 
John became Lord Mayor of London, in 1701, it was shrewdly 
surmised by some, that his desire to qualify for civil office gave 
speed and lightness to his movements. The celebrated Daniel 
De Foe was mounted upon a much more ponderous and un- 
wieldy steed; and, accordingly, he was scandalized beyond en- 
durance by the unbecoming agility of his fellow-travellers. His 
displeasure bristled up in the form of an anonymous pamphlet, 


the title-page of which he darkened with the following stern apo- 
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siopesis,-—‘* If the Lord be God, follow him; but, if Baal, 
In the preface to this publication, he called upon John Howe to 
vindicate the practice of occasional Conformity, if he could; or, 
if not, to condemn it—a challenge which, notwithstanding his re- 
luctance, Howe felt himself compelled to answer. His reply was 
something hotter than the usual temperature of his compositions. 
But so much did he abhor debate, that he declared, at the close 
of his a 20 that nothing should provoke him to resume his 
pen. Daniel De Foe, it is well known, had no such abhorrence 
of controversy; and, accordingly, he enjoyed the honours of the 
last word. But, although Howe redeemed his promise, by absti- 
nence from further publication, a letter on the subject was found 
among his papers, after his death, addressed to ‘‘ A Person of 

onour,” in which the whole matter is briefly, but luminously, 
stated. ‘The weakness of the case, as here represented by him, 
lies obviously in this,—that he complains of the exclusion of the 
Nonconformists, as the work of those who “ take denominations, 
“ not from the intimate essentials of things, but merely from doose 
‘und separable accidents ;” not perceiving, or not recollecting, 
that some things, which he considered as loose and separable acci- 
dents, could not in the conscientious judgment of others, be sepa- 
rated, without imminent danger to matters of intimate and essential 
importance. But, not to dwell on this, the following passage 
may be selected as an indication of the mild and gentle spirit with 
which he was accustomed to mitigate the acrimony of disputation. 
“ Thanks be to God,” he says, ‘* we are not so stupid as not to 
“ apprehend we are under stricter, and much more sacred obli- 
“ gations, than can be carried under the sound of a name, to ad- 
‘‘ here to our reverend fathers and brethren of the Established 
“ Church, who are most united among themselves in duty to God 
“ and our Redeemer, in loyalty to our sovereign, and in fidelity to 


” 
. 


“the Protestant religion; as with whom, in this dubious state of 


** things, we are to run all hazards, and to live and die together.” 
There is not more difference between the murmurings of a dove, 
and the screams of a ravening eagle, than there is between these 
pacific accents of John Howe, and the cry which is constantly 
issuing, at the present day, from the throat of modern Noncon- 
formity. 

It is curious enough that they who had once complained of the 
Nonconforming conscience as too rigid, at length began to repro- 
bate its dangerous elasticity! And it is still more remarkable, 
that the i/iberally scrupulous Bill against occasional Conformity, 
after having passed the House of Commons, was rejected by a 
decided majority of the House of Lords; but, nevertheless, with- 
out any talk of a collision. While the matter was pending, a 
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paper was drawn up by Howe for the purpose of exposing the ab- 
surdity of the measure. The merits of the question are there 
exhibited by him in the form of an hypothetical case. Sir T 
and Sir J are two gentlemen of equal estates. Sir T is 
a Churchman, who seldom, indeed, goes to church, but never to 
the conventicle. He is, moreover, a person of irregular habits, 
and a very comfortable laxity of moral principle. Sir J , on 
the contrary, is an extremely sober and virtuous individual, who is 
punctual in the worship of God, but who sometimes frequents the 
one sort of assembly, and sometimes the other. Nevertheless, Sir 
J is declared incapable of any civil or military office; while 
Sir T is made capable of all. Can anything be more 
monstrous? &c. &c. &c.! Now, let the measure in question be as 
absurd and indefensible as it might, it is quite clear that this mode 
of attempting the exposure of its folly, is almost equally absurd. 
It is altogether unworthy of the mind of John Howe. He dught 
to have seen that the merits of any general measure can never be 
legitimately brought to the test of an extreme and imaginary case, 
such as the fancy of a zealous advocate may always supply. The 
proposed law might be villainously bad. But its badness could 
never be proved merely by showing that there were some vicious 
men in the ranks of the Church, who might profit by the law; and 
some worthy men among the occasional Conformists on whom the 
law might inflict disparagement and injury. ‘The same sort of 
reasoning would be just as effective for the purpose of demon- 
strating the absurdity of considering a profession of Christianity 
(or, at least, the absence of any profession to the contrary) as a 
needful qualification for office in a Christian country. For in- 
stance: A. is a respectable and virtuous Mussulman, punctual in 
the discharge of his own religious duties, and faithful to all the 
essential moralities of life. B., on the other hand, calls himself 
a Christian, but lives in the practice of many things which, vir- 
tually, give the lie to his profession. Notwithstanding this, A. 
is shut out from all hope of public or professional advancement; 
while the career of honour and emolument is open to a worthless | 
competitor. Can anything be more iniquitous and more absurd!* 
The writer, however, seems to have been destitute of all con- 


* If John Howe were now living, le would probably be somewhat startled to find 
that the principle of his argument had actually been followed out to this full extent. 
in the short debate which took place in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, May 31, 
1836, relative to the expediency of removing the civil disabilities of the Seon it was 
distinctly and stoutly contended by several honourable members, that there could be 
no good reason why Jews, Turks, Heretics, and Infidels should not be admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of British subjects. And the motion in favour of the Jews 
was accordingly carried by a majority of 70 to 19. If the Bill should succeed, even 
the theory of a Christian legislature must of course be formally and deliberately aban- 
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sciousness that he was wielding a treacherous fallacy. Nay, he 
is so full of confidence in the weight aud keenness of his weapon, 
that he flourishes it about with a vehemence somewhat unusual 
with him. 

“‘ Can it be supposed,” he exclaims, “ that the nation will be always 
drunk? Or if ever it be sober, will it not be amazed there ever was a 
time when a few ceremonies, of which the best thing that ever was said 
was that they were indifferent, have enough in them to outweigh all reli- 
gion, all morality, all intellectual endowments, natural or acquired, 
which may happen in some instances to be on the wrong side, (as it 
must now be reckoned,) when, on the vther, is the height of profane- 
ness, and scorn at religion; the depth of debauchery and brutality, with 
half a wit, hanging between sense and nonsense: only to cast the 
balance the more creditable way, there is the skill to make a leg, to 
dance to a fiddle, nimbly to change gestures, and give a loud response, 
which contain the answer for the villanies of an impure life!”—-p. 439. 

But the period was now fast approaching, when this bene- 
volent and holy man was to be removed beyond hearing of the 
tumult and the din of religious or political strife. In 1702 and 
1703, the decays of nature began to do their accustomed work 
upon his bodily frame; though his mind. still appeared to be ex- 
empt from their deadly influence. At the close of 1704, it was 
evident to his friends, that his further sojourning in the flesh 
would be but short. ‘ His constitution had long been crumbling 
under a complication of maladies.” Nevertheless, his decline 
was so gradual, that, in spite of much feebleness, he was still 
supported through a partial discharge of his customary duties. 
As the outward tabernacle was sinking, the spirit within ap- 
peared to be rising with greater intensity and vigour,—to be 
shaking itself from the dust,—and to be putting on the beautiful 
garments of immortality. On one occasion, we are told, that, at 
the celebration of the communion, he was rapt into such an 
ecstasy of joy and peace, that his audience expected to see bim 
die, under the strength of his emotions. We shall hardly be sus- 
pected of much sympathy with the paroxysms of enthusiasm or 
fanaticism. But, nevertheless, we should have reason to take 
shame to ourselves if we were frigidly to suppress our belief 
that the souls of the righteous may, sometimes, be refreshed with 
prelibations and antepasts of heaven, at the period when they are 
about to take wing for that region of holiness and felicity. And, 
if ever there was a spirit upon earth more likely, than another, to 
be lifted to the mount, from which he might behold the promised 
land spread out distinctly before him,—so far as human judg- 
ment may pronounce, that spirit inhabited the bosom of John 

owe. 


Among those who came to visit him, towards the last, was 
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Richard Cromwell; then, like himself, deeply stricken in years. 
The interview between them was most solemn and affecting. 
Many tears were shed, on both sides: and much discourse was 
held, such as becomes those, who feel that, in this world, they 
have no abiding dwelling-place or city. 

We find, however, that, with all his admirable and truly Chiris- 
tian fortitude, John Howe was not wholly exempted from the 
fears which, in some form or other, will frequently beset our poor 
and fallen nature. When the surgeon was puncturing the drop- 
sical legs of Samuel Johnson, he called out to him to cut boldly, 
for that he cared not for bodily pain, but wanted length of days. 
Not so, John Howe. Length of days he valued not. But he 
shrunk from the trial of corporeal anguish. When his son, who 
was a physician, was lancing his gangrened leg, he anxiously 
demanded what he was doing? And, he added, L am not afraid 
of dying ; but [ am afraid of pain, ‘Thus fearfully, thus wonder- 
fully, and thus variously, are we made! And hence may we 
learn how rash, how presumptuous, and how uncharitable it is, 
to form hasty judgments, touching the spiritual condition of our 
brethren, from these varied struggles between the flesh and the 
spirit—from these “ fears of the brave, and follies of the wise.” 
Well may we exclaim, with Jeremy Taylor, 


Odi artus, fragilemque hunc corporis usum, 
Desertorem animi. 


But suffermg and terror were, at this time, very near their 
close with John Howe. On the 2nd of Apmil, 1705, he ren- 
dered up his spirit, peaceably and without a struggle. 

It would be superfluous to attempt a full delineation of the 
character of this truly admirable servant of God. The foregoing 
outline of his life, we trust, may be sufficient to show that Howe 
was one of those men, whom the Lord is pleased, occasionally, 
to raise up in the world, apparently for the purpose of showing 
forth His power, and of manifesting the mighty working whereby 
He is able to subdue all things to himself. A truly honest man, 
it has been said, is the noblest work of God. But it is a work 
which, since man fell from his first estate, can only be produced 
by Redeeming Mercy, and Sauctifying Grace. And, A cae these 
have their perfect operation, the spectacle, undoubtedly, is one 
for men and Angels to look upon with delight and admiration. 
And seldom, surely, has their operation been more near to its 
perfection, than in the heart of this sainted Christian. We cannot, 
indeed, so far abandon or compromise our principles, as to for- 
bear lamenting that he ever was impelled to separate himself 
from the Church. But, from this one ungraceful line in his 
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portrait—(for such, we must avow, it ts, in our eyes),—we gladly 
turn away, to fix our regards on the majesty and beauty of the 
whole picture. And we scarcely can wish any thing better for 
the Church, than, that all her members, when they behold his 
excellence, may be provoked, by the sight, to a holy emulation. 
With regard to his intellectual powers, the estimate of his 
biographer appears to us judicious and correct. His mind was 
not remarkable for the predominance of any one faculty. It was 
distinguished, rather, by the harmonious symmetry with which all 
the faculties were combined. It has frequently been observed, 
with respect to material and visible objects, that perfect propor- 
tions are found to lessen the overpowering effect, which would, 
otherwise, be produced by extraordinary grandeur of dimensions. 
And so it is with objects of which the senses take no cognizance. 
Thus,—all the powers of John Howe were unusually capacious ; 
but yet, he might, perhaps, have more forcibly commanded the 
eye of posterity, if the light that was in him had been collected 
into one spot of intense brightness, instead of being diffused, “ in 
serene and solemn lustre,” over the whole expanse of his mind. 
The writings of Howe are copious; but Wwe apprehend that 
they are not, now, very generally read. ‘This may partly be 
owing to the extreme intricacy, if we may so express it, of his 
rhetorical tactics and evolutions; a fault extremely common at 
that period. ‘The sermons, then, were furnished: out with an 
elaborate and complex apparatus of divisions and subdivisions, 
which must, at all times, have wearied and distracted the mind of 
the hearer; and which, in the present bustling and feverish age, 
would be intolerably harassing,—or, irresistibly narcotic! The 
habit of much circuitous careering, before the preacher, or the 
writer, begins fairly to grapple with the main body of his subject, is 
apt to be another cause of grievous irritation, or exhaustion, And, 
so provokingly immoderate was this sort of preliminary exercita- 
tion, in certain of the writings of John Howe, that Mr, Rogers tells 
us of a good woman who, once upon a time, was quite out of pa- 
tience with it. She declared that “he was so long laying the 
cloth, that she always despaired of the dimer!” Another pe- 
culiarity of Howe,—which must always have a repulsive in- 
fluence,—is his want of mastery in the artifices of composition. 
It is well known that Robert Hall acknowledged the deepest 
obligations to the works of Howe; but, nevertheless, he observed 
that “ there was in him an innate inaptitude for discerning 
minute graces and proprieties.” His bullion was abundant, and 
of the purest quality; but the mintage, for the most part, was 
coarse, unskilful, and inelegant. His diction was poor, and his 
style rugged. ‘Such limited powers of expression”’—says Mr. 
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rs—‘ have seldom, if ever, been associated with such 
“opulence and grandeur of intellect. He not only dispenses 
“ with every elegance, but often degrades the noblest thoughts 
“ by the meanest and most ordinary phraseology.” 

Our limits forbid us to follow Mr. Rogers through his analysis 
of the writings of John Howe. There is one among them, how- 
ever, which tempts us to a few brief remarks; namely, his Dis- 
course on “ the Vanity of Man as Mortal.” ‘The admiration of 
Robert Hall for this Discourse, was quite enthusiastic. He was, 
himself, in the habit of frequently preaching on the same subject, 
and from the same text »—Remember how short my time is. 
Wherefore hast thou made all men for nought. Ps. \xxxix. 47. 
When solicited to publish his sermon, he evaded the request, by 
candidly avowing, that the whole of it would be found in John 
Howe. After the death of Hall, however, an outline of this 
sermon ve from the notes taken by the Rev. Mr. Grin- 
field.* ‘The subject, undoubtedly, is one of surpassing interest 
and solemnity. It affords ample scope for the highest resources 
of sacred oratory. It irresistibly invites the preacher to dwell, 
—(as Hall and his prototype have done, with a prodigal applica- 
tion of their powers,)—on the shortness of life—on the depraved 
and miserable condition of the world—on the legion of diseases 
and infirmities which would a/most seem to show that the body 
was formed to be a receptacle of pain—on the doom, which 
consigns by far the larger portion of mankind to a course of 
unvaried toil, converting the inheritor of vast capacities and lofty 


aspirations into something of little more intelligence than a piece 


of mechanism. And then, with what energy and animation will 
he, who hopes to be raised with a spiritual body, expose the 
coarseness and the meanness of merely sensual delight? And, 
not only so, but,—in looking forward to the time, when he shall 
see no longer, as in a glass, darkly,—how will he set at nought 
the baffling, we might almost say the perfidious, quality, even of 
intellectual pleasures, which are, generally, sure to break their 
promise to our hopes; and, while they swell out the pride of 
understanding, leave, after all, a craving void within the heart. 
And, then, he will ask, if this life is the be all, and the end all,” 
is not man made in vain? Is it not manifest that the destinies 
of a being, gifted with such powers, must be left unfinished, in a 
world which affords but imperfect satisfaction even to his lowest 
faculties, and leaves his highest in a state of frustration and of 
mockery? Now, all these, unquestionably, are noble and spirit- 
stirring common ‘places ; upon which it might be expected that 


* Hall's Works, vol. vi. p. 177. Sermon viii. 
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any man, endowed with much imaginative power, and capable of 
profound moral emotion, might, for ever, pour out, burning 
words, and breathing thoughts. But, still, they are bué common 
_ places; and we greatly doubt whether they have in them, an 
anodyne virtue sufficient to charm down that feverish unrest, 
which is the peculiar malady of many a pure and contemplative 
mind. There, still, is fixed before our eyes, a dark and fathom- 
less gulf of mystery, which this argument, precious as it is, can 
never close up. For, let us now turn to the other supposition, 
Man is not mortal; he is created for eternity,—and, therefore, 
not in vain. And, so long as any one can confine his thoughts 
to those, who are yearning for the time which is clearly to disclose 
the councils of Omnipotence, and fully to develope, and to exer- 
cise, the deathless capacities of the human soul,—to those who 
are labouring, day and night, to prepare themselves for that hour 
of retribution, which shall unveil all hidden things, and make 
straight all that is oblique to our eye—so loug as any man can 
fix his thoughts on spirits of this stamp, so long will this argu- 
ment appear bright and impenetrable as the whole armour of 
God. But, then, unhappily, there will, from time to time, rush 
in upon the mind, the thought of those innumerable myriads, 
who approach the gate of death without apparent consciousness 
of the vanity of their condition here,—without one desire which 
points towards any further completion of their destiny,—without 
the wish, aud often without the opportunity, to seize upon the 
golden chain which the Saviour has suspended from the eternal 
throne, in order that, thereby, he might draw upwards all men © 
unto himself. And what shall be said of these? Not, most cer- 
tainly, that they are created in vain: for, whatever may be their 
lot hereafter, it cannot, without impiety, be doubted, that it shall 
illustrate, before the universe, the wisdom, the goodness, and the 
righteousness of God. Nevertheless, it must be confessed, that 
this same argument, which triumphantly rescues the constitution 
of the world from the imputation of vanity, yet leaves a still more 
fearful shadow hanging over the fate of that vast portion of the 
human race, of which, we fear, it may be said, a were good for 
them, that they never had been born! That they were not made 
in vain, is a consideration which scarcely can assuage the per- 
plexity, and the anguish, and the terror, with which the anticipa- 
tion of their future doom must ever weigh down the heart of 
every one who has “ thoughts that wander through eternity!” 
They are reserved for a state unspeakably more terrible than 
vanity. ‘The blackness of darkness may be their abode for ever. 
There is, in truth, something inexpressibly appalling, in the 
reflection,—not that man, through much discipline and tribula- 
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tion, must enter into the kingdom of heaven,—but, that, in such 
an overpowering multitude of instances, the discipline and the 
tribulation, appear to fail of their effect; so that millions upon 
millions, who, being mortal, would be the heirs of vanity, must, 
in their immortality, be the heirs of perdition! ‘There is room, 
here, for meditation, even to the verge of madness. And we ap- 
prehend that it would have been an office well worthy of a mighty 
preacher, to have dropped a word or two in season,—(touching a 
matter so intimately connected with his subject)—such as might 
soothe the pangs of the trembling and sensitive inquirer,—and 
still the waverings of them that are in search of rest,—and rebuke 
the taunting spirit that is ever working in the children of disobe- 
dience. It is one thing to show that man, as a creature of this 
world only, is walking in a vain shadow, and disquieting himself 
for nought. But it is another, and a far more arduous thing, to 
grapple with the searchings of heart, which must frequently arise, 
when we are pondering on the fate of those immense numbers 
who seem content with vanity, and at ease beneath the bondage 
of corruption, 

It is true that we may be faithfully reminded by the preacher, 
of the cure as well as the cause of that vanity, in subjection to 
which, ‘ the whole creation groans,” together with man. But 
still, the dreadful fact remains,—that the cure is, to all appear- 
ance, offered in vain to far the greater portion of mankind: and 
they, who receive it not, must perish in their sins. And when 
we muse upon these things, we feel almost impelled to break 
forth into the boldness which, sometimes, Jehovah permitted to 
his servants the prophets,—and to exclaim, Righteous art thou, O 
Lord, when I ae with thee: yet, let me reason with thee of thy 

hy is it, that thy spirit striveth not unconquerably 
with the wicked, till they become weary of vanity, and are 
awakened by thy terrors, and subdued by the benignity of Him, 
who is the power of God, and the wisdom of God? Why is it 
that thy salvation is, still, like a light that shineth in a dark place? 
Why is it that,—if thou hast not made men in vain,—it should 
seem as if thou hadst, well-nigh, redeemed them in vain? How 
long, O Lord, holy, and just, and true, dost thou not lead captive 
the wills and the affections of sinful men, till they follow thy 
chariot-wheels in joy and triumph! Gird on thy sword, O thou 
most mighty; and, in thy majesty, ride prosperously forward, tll 
vanity shall be no more, and meekness, and truth, and righteous- 
ness, shall inherit the whole earth! 

But we must, now, dismiss the work of Mr. Rogers: which 
we do, with much respect for his abilities, and with a fuil ac- 
knowledgment of the general candour and moderation which per- 
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vade the volume. ‘l'o be sure, we have, here and there, some 
fiery eruptions, which seem to speak of certain bituminous 
matters beneath the surface: as, for instance, when he talks of 
ferocious bigotry” —and of “ tomahawks and scalping-knives” 
“‘ —and of the tyrant prelate, with the soul of a deputy-master of 
‘the ceremonies.” But these little capriccios we are willing to 
forget, in the prevalent tone and spirit of the work. And we 
have only to add, that we hope he will not be implacably wrathfal 
against us, for having presumed to lift up our testimony, in oppo- 
sition to his assault upon the memory of Archbishop Laud. We 
do not quite despair of seeing the day, when, whatever may be 
his aversion for the principles of that eminent churchman, he 
may, at least, feel himself constrained to allow, that the primate 
was a man of unflinching honesty and courage; and that, even if 
his temperament was somewhat combustible, it was never kindled 
into flame by the breath of personal interest, or selfish lust of 
power. 


Arr. VI.—1. Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, during the Month of February, 1836; to which are 
added, Two Sermons preached in Great St. Mary’s, at the 
Evening Lecture. By Henry Melvill, M.A. late Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College. Cambridge: Deighton. London: Riving- 
tons. 1836. 8vo, pp. 141, 


2, Probation for the Christian Ministry practically considered, 
Four Discourses, preached before the University a Cambridge 
in the Month of March, 1836. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A. (of Corpus Christi College,) Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street. London: Pelham Richardson, 1836. 8vo, pp. 107. 


8. The Unity of the Church in her Communion and Ministry. 
Two Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, in 
March and April, 1836. By the Rev. Robert Eden, M.A. 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. London: Hatchard & 
Son. 1836. 8vo. pp. 54. 


4, A Sketch of the Church of the First Two Centuries after Christ, 
drawn from the Writings of the Fathers down to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus inclusive, in a Course of Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in January, 1836. By the Rev. 
John J. Blunt, late Fellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge: 
Deightons. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 8vo. pp. 218. 


Ir has long been our pride and boast, that the theological stores 
of the Church of England are unequalled in any country, Ger- 
many is the only rival which can be fairly named; yet, without 
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seeking to depreciate the vast accessions to sacred literature which 
that land of learning has made, and even being ready to acknow- 
ledge that in some peculiar departments it may claim a superiority 
over England, our divinity, we may safely say, possesses a more 
useful, applicable, and available character, which invests it, be- 
yond all other, with a practical as well as speculative value, It 
is an armoury, which has weapons always at hand, to be wielded 
against the infidel, the Socinian, the Papist, the fanatic, and the 
sciolist. It is formed of materials, as it were, at once solid and 
portable,—strong and massive, without being cumbrous or un- 
wieldy. Moreover, from the time of the Reformation, amidst a 
few exceptions and deviations, by no means numerous enough or 
formidable enough to invalidate the force of the rule, it has pre- 
served a discretion, and consistency, and moderation, to which 
German theology can hardly lay pretensions. The Scotch writers, 
with Dr. Chalmers at their head, however much they may prefer 
the forms of their own church, and however highly they may rate 
the pastoral assiduities of their own ministers, have cordially 
allowed this pre-eminence to the southern over the northern part 
of Great Britain, and have been glad to gather aid from the ex- 
haustless magazine of our English divinity. 

It is clear that this illustrious distinction can only be retained 
by the same means which originally secured it; namely, by not 
impoverishing the Church into a kind of literary starvation,—in 
other words, by leaving opportunities of learned leisure, and dig- 
nified posts, in which men of vigorous and cultivated minds may 
devote not merely the youthful energies, but the matured expe- 
rience, of their minds to profound erudition and undistracted 
thought. In this point of view, perhaps, the prospects before us 
are not bright; but, in other respects, the anticipations which we 
may form as to the preachers and writers, who are now ascending 
the horizon, and likely to direct by their light the rising genera- 
tion, are happier and more favourable, than would be a survey of 
the immediate present, or a retrospect of much which has very 
lately past. ‘That survey, that retrospect, we may hereafter be 
compelled to make; but we now turn to the gratifying task of 
looking forward. 

The Report of the Church Commissioners shows, that attention 
has been directed to the improvement of clerical education; and 
that great object may be said to be in the course of attainment, 
which the Bishop of Gloucester, the Master of the Temple, the . 
Chancellor of the diocese of Chester, and many others, have long 
urged with untiring and unconquerable zeal. Our hopes here 
may be expressed by the truism, that the more profoundly and 
the more systematically theology is studied, the more orthodoxy 
will prevail. Again, from among similar indications, we may 
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select the encouragement which has been afforded to a knowl 
of the original language of the Old Testament :—a knowledge, 
by the way, which, however much it deserves peculiar encourage- 
ment, may soon become too indispensable actually to need it. 
The pecuniary liberality, and the personal exertions, of men 
whose names will occur, unmentioned, to our readers, will be 
pentnenre of wider benefit than the promotion of. the cause of 
ebrew scholarship. They will impart a stimulus to many col- 
lateral acquisitions, and, generally, to depth and comprehensive- 
ness of sacred research.* 
We have placed three publications in the front of this article, 
because they contain sermons preached at those nurseries of our 
divinity, even more than of our other learning,—the national uni- 
versities. But, before we proceed to those broad considerations 
which the words, Oxford and Cambridge, must suggest, we would 
despatch our notice of these productions themselves, in the few 
sentences which we can afford. | 
Mr. Melvill, here as always, is stirring, fervid, energetic, elo- 
quent. As to the matter of his discourses, the deficiency most 
observable is a want of spiritual and doctrinal profoundness; as 
to the manner, an occasional lack of simplicity, calmness, and 
condensation, Yet passages might be found fraught not merely 
with glowing imagery, but with simple and admirable force; and 
certainly Mr. Melvill has, in many portions of this volume, 
added to the beauty of his style, by somewhat lopping its exube- 
rant and prodigal luxuriance. ‘The following description, which 
we can extract without violence to the context, is a fair specimen 
of his present manner: nor the less fair, perhaps, because in its 
leading idea it reminds us much of Dr, Chalmers; as is the case 
with a considerable number of other pages, both as to sentiment 
and expression, | 
“€ We all know what a power there is in memory, when made to arra 
before the guilty days and scenes of comparative innocence. It is wit 
an absolutely crushing might that the remembrance of the years and 
home of his boyhood will come upon the criminal, when brought to a 
ause in his career of misdoing, and perhaps about to suffer its penalties. 
f we knew his early history, and it would bear us out in the mpeg 
we should make it our business to set before him the scenery of his 
native village, the cottage where he was born, the school to which he 


* In speaking of Hebrew scholarship and collateral acquirements, it is impossible 
not to specify the translation of three manuscripts, containing the Book of Enoch, 
the Archbishop of Cashel; and also a work ne published by the Rev. Edward 
Murray, vicar of Stinsford, and chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. Its title is 
‘* Enoch Restitutus, or an Attempt to separate from the Books of Enoch the Book 
quoted by St. Jude; also a comparison of the Chronology of Enoch with the Hebrew 
Computation, and with the Periods mentioned in the Book of Daniel, and in the Apo- 
calypse.’’ Rivipgtons. 1836.—We hope to take up the subject, 
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was sent, the Church where he first heard the preached Gospel; and 
we should call to his recollection the father and the mother, long since 

to their rest, who made him kneel down night and morning, 
and who instructed him out of the Bible, and who warned him, even 
with tears, against evil ways and evil companions. We should remind 
him how peacefully his days then glided away; with how much of hap- 
piness he was blessed in possession, how much of hope in prospect. 
And he may be now a hardened and desperate man: but we will never 
believe, that, as his young days were thus ing before him, and the 
reverend forms of his parents came back from the grave, and the trees 
that grew round his birth-place waved over him their foliage, and he saw 
himself once more as he was in early life, when he knew crime but b 
name, and knew it only to abhor—we will never believe that he could 
be proof aguinst this. mustering of the past—he might be proof against 
invective, proof against reproach, proof against remonstrance; but when 
we brought memory to bear upon him, and bade it people itself with all 
the imagery of youth, we believe that, for the moment at least, the ob- 
durate being would be subdued, and a sudden gush of tears prove that 
we had opened a long sealed-up fountain.”—pp. 71, 72. 


In turning back, we see two sentences immediately preceding 
this citation, which may demonstrate;—the former of them, how 
powertalls Mr. Melvill can express a moral truth; the latter, 

ow he can still fritter away the impression by some fanciful 


appendage, and almost spoil his own work, by overdoing what he 
had already done well. 


** The great evil with the mass of men is, that, so far at least as eter- 
nity is concerned, they never think at all—once make them think, and 
you make them anxious; once make them anxious, and they will labour 
to be saved. When a man considers his ways, angels may be said to 


prepare their harps, as knowing that they shall soon have to sweep them 
n exultation at his repentance.’—p. 71. 


The last sermon, as indeed all the rest, conveys some most 
impressive warnings in the most striking diction. Its subject 
nat closely to the text, “ When I consider, 1 am afraid of 

im.” | 

“That the fear, or dread, of God is the produce of consideration ; 
that it does not therefore spring from ignorance, or want of thought ; 
this is the general truth asserted by the passage, and which, as accurately 
distinguishing religion from superstition, demands the best of our atten- 
tion.. It is not to be doubted that a superstitious dread of a Supreme 
Being is to be overcome by consideration ; and it is as little to be doubted 
that a religious dread is to be produced by consideration. The man 
who has thrown off all fear of God, is the man in whose thoughts God 
finds little or no place. If you could fasten, for a while, this man’s 
mind to the facts, that there is a God, that he takes cognizance of human 
actions as moral governor of the universe, and that he will hereafter deal 
with us by the laws of a most rigid retribution, you would produce some- 
thing like a dread of the Creator; and this dread would be superstitious 
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or religious, according to the falseness, or soundness, of principles ad-. 
mitted and inferences deduced. If the produced dread were superstitious, 
it would give way on a due consideration of these principles and infer- 
ences ; if religious, such consideration would only deepen and strengthen it.. 
‘“* We are sure that the absence of consideration is the only account 
which can be given of the absence of a fear of the Almighty. It is not, 
and it cannot be, by any process of thought, or mental debate, that the 
great mass of our fellow-inen work themselves into a kind of practical 
atheism. It is by keeping God out of their thoughts, or allowing him 
nothing more than the homage of a faint and passing remembrance, 
that they contrive to preserve that surprising indifference, which would 
almost seem to argue disbelief of his existence. And there is not one 
in this assembly, whatever may be his unconcern as to bis position rela- 
tively to his Maker, and whatever his success in banishing from his mind 
the consequences of a life of misdoing, in regard of whom we have other 
than a thorough persuasion, that, if we could make him consider, we 
should also make him fear. | 
“It is not that men are i t of facts; it is that they will not 
give their attention to facts. Phey know a vast deal which they do not 
consider. You cannot be observant of what passes around you, or within 
yourselves, and fail to perceive how useless is a large amount of know- 
ledge, and that too simply through want of consideration. To borrow 
the illustration of a distinguished writer, who has so treated as almost 
to have exhausted this subject, every one knows that he must die; and 
sy the certainty of death produces no effect on the bulk of mankind. 
t is a thing known, it is not a thing considered; and therefore those 
who are sure that they are mortal, live as though sure they were immor- 
tal. Every one of you knows that there is a judgment to come, But 
may we not fear of numbers amongst you, that they do not consider that 
there is a judgment to come; and may we not ascribe to their not con- 
sidering what they know, their persisting in conduct which must un- 
avoidably issue in utter condemnation ?’—p. 112—114. 


So far the language is as correct as it is animated, but towards 
the conclusion, Mr. Melvill relapses into a vein, which it is time 
for him to abandon. . 


“* When I muse on the stupendousness of Creation; when I think of ‘ 
countless worlds built out of nothing by the simple word of Jehovah; 
my conviction is that God must be irresistible, so that the ing Him 
is the opposing Omnipotence. But if I cannot withstand God, I may 
possibly escape Him. Insignificant as I am, an inconsiderable unit on 
an inconsiderable globe, may I not be overlooked by this irresistible 
Being, and thus, as it were, be sheltered by my littleness? If I would | 
answer this question, let me consider Creation in its minutest 
ments. Let me examine the least insect, the animated thing of a day 
and an atom. How it glows with Deity! How busy has God been 
with polishing the joints, and feathering the wings, of this almost im- 
perceptible recipient of life! How carefully has he attended to its 
every want, supplying profusely whatever can gladden its ephemeral ex- | 
istence! Dare I think this tiny insect overlooked by God? Wonder- 
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ful in its structure, beautiful in its raiment of the purple and the gold 
and the crimson, surrounded abundantly by all that is adapted to the 
cravings of its nature, can | fail to regard it as fashioned by the skill, 
and watched by the Providence of Him who ‘ meted out Heaven with a 
span, and measured the waters in the hollow of bis hand?’ It were as 
easy to persuade me, when considering, that the archangel, moving in 
majesty and burning with beauty, is overlooked by God, as that this insect, 
liveried as it is in splendour and throned in am is unobserved by 
Him who alone could bave formed it. 

“ And if the least of animated things be thus subject to the inspec- 
tions of God, who or what shall escape those inspections and be screened 
by its insignificance? Till I consider, I may fancy, that occupied with 
the affairs of an unbounded empire, our Maker can give nothing more 
than a general attention to the inhabitants of a solitary planet; and 
that consequently an individual like myself may well hope to escape the 
severity of His scrutiny. But when | consider, I go from the planet 


to the atom. I pass from the population of this globe, in the infancy 
of their immortality, to the breathing particles which must perish in the 


hour of their birth. And I cannot find that the atom is overlooked. I 
cannot find that one of its fleeting tenantry is unobserved and uncared 
for. I consider then; but consideration scatters the idea, that, because 
I am but the insignificant unit of an insignificant race, ‘God will not 
see, neither will the Holy One of Israel regard.’ And thus, by consi- 
dering the works of creation, I reach the persuasion that nothing can 
escape God, just as before that nothing can withstand Him. What 
then will be the feeling which consideration generates in reference to 
God? I consider God as revealed by creation ; and he appears before 
me with a might which can crush every offender, and with a scrutiny 
which can detect every offence. hb then, if it be alike impossible to 
resist God, and to conceal from God, is he not a being of whom to 
stand in awe; and shall I not again confess, that, ‘when I consider I 
am afraid of Him ?’”—p. 131—133. | 

Here, there is much more of effort than of originality; and is 
it not extraordinary, that, before such an audience as he addressed, 
Mr. Melvill should employ the word “atom,” with so strange 
and careless a mode of usage? We really thought, that in its 
popular, as well as in its philosophical and etymological signifi- 
cation, an ‘‘ atom” meant an indivisible particle of matter; one 
of the first rudiments or component parts of bodies; something 
infinitely small ; assuredly, much smaller than a man or a butter- 
fly. But here we have “ the fleeting tenantry of an atom;” 
** the animated thing of a day and an atom :”—a slip or oversight, 
of which it would be ill-natured to say more. | 

Mr. Dale’s Discourses “on the Probation for the Christian 
Ministry practically considered,” are as a continuation of those, 
which he delivered in the same place last year. The subject 
had been almost exhausted ; and there is little that is new in the 
publication now before us. The style is still, for the most part, 
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upon stilts; and the preacher of March sometimes appears as if 
he were striving to outshine and outsoar his predecessor of Feb- 
ruary. ‘This fact is the more to be lamented, because, when he 
chooses to be simple and natural, few authors of the day can 
write better than Mr. Dale. The peroration of the third sermon, 
for instance, is fine and rich in composition, without being over- 
laboured; and we quote it with the more eagerness, on accouut 
of the minister whose awful death it commemorates, is OS 

“‘ Christian sympathies are beyorid all question of far higher value 
than mere worldly courtesies. Nor will it be expected that one should 
be insensible to their value, who has recently assisted in the funeral ob- 
sequies of a brother in the ministry*—one who lived with the spirit of 
the Gospel in his heart, and died with the utterance of it on his lips., 
We, who attended him to the grave, looked not then upon mere out- 
ward trappings of woe—upon a bier followed by unsympathizing; 
mourners, with the cold decencies of a formal aspect, bat with hearts 
unmoved ;—we looked upon hundreds, I might say thousands, not orily 
arrayed in the funeral garb, that sometimes masks exultation, and still 
oftener mocks regret, but dissolved in undissembled grief ; all eyes filled 
with tears—all hearts heavy with sadvess—one cry of anguish arising 
from the thronged and teeming church—from the youthful, ‘ Alas, my 
father !’—from the aged, ‘ Alas, my brother!’ The wealth of a thou- 
sand kingdoms could not have purchased such a spectacle: hearts are: 


_ not bought and sold; and I should then have have if I bad not 


known before, that sympathies are strongest upon earth, when the tie of 
brotherhood has been the hope of heaven, and that those love most 
truly and most warmly ‘who are partakers of like precious faith,’— 
He of whom I speak was a sure and safe model. He courted not the 
applause of man: he revolved in no ample orbit, and shed around him 


no wide-expanding, no conspicuous light: his parish was his family, | 


and his home was his flock. ‘They are about to perpetuate his memory 
in marble, but bis best record is in their hearts. Surely to be thus be- 
loved, thus honoured, thus regretted, thus remembered, on the sole 
ground of spiritual faithfulness and moral worth, transcends all literary 
honour, and outshines all worldly fame, while, unlike them, it is within 
the reach of all. Few can win extended and enduring reputation ; but. 
who cannot conciliate love and command esteem ? Man, with all bis far- 
gone corruption, bas not fallen so low as to have lost all perception of 
moral excellence. However misconception and misrepresentation may’ 
interpose for a season, truth is mighty, and will prevail—fidelity will be 
appreciated—consistency must be approved. ‘Thus it was with him of 
whom I spake: those were found, who knew not how they loved till 


they lost him ; and who, having long lightened his labours by their. 


sympathy, paid the last tribute of love when they hallowed his grave 
with their tears. 7 
« Let us then be stirred up thus to labour and thus to love, if we 


® The Rev. Isaac Saunders, M.A., rector of St. Ann’s Blackfriars, who expired in 


the pulpit of his church on New Ycar’s day, 1836, when uttering his test, “ Yeare 


complete in Christ.” 
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would that such grief should attend our departure, and such hearts re- 
cord our memory; nay, what is of incalculably higher worth, if we 
would be saved ourselves, and save them that hear us, For the grave 
is nothing—the funeral pomp is nothing—the marble monument is 
nothing—the soul is every thing! And, oh! would it not be the few 
who are lost, and the many who are saved, if the question were asked 
by the living, to which the dying too often can find no reply, ‘ What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ If the blood of Christ was 
shed for its salvation, what then shall be taken to compensate for its 
loss? O calculate this, before ye hazard the precious deposit in others, 
before ye endanger it in yourselves. Rather may ye go hence to do 
what wisdom counsels, and even what interest would enjoin; to take 
thought for souls above all beside, because they, and they alone, are the 
purchase of the ‘ blood of Christ !’”—p. 74—77. 


What, however, of useful or exact knowledge, can be gained 
by the following mixture of metaphysics and metaphor? 


** Man’s mind is not coloured by circumstances; it is not like a 
stream which varies the tint of its waters with the substance of the soil 
through which it flows. It is like a river, turbid indeed, but made so 
by a sediment that is deposited in the bed of the channel; and which 
rolls as black and as troubled through verdant plains and smiling pas- 
tures, as between the rifted rocks or along the blasted heath. he 
channel must be cleansed out, if the stream is to be made pure ; and so 
the xdpiopa must be imparted for the ee of the heart, before 
we can expect to witness the purifying of the life.” —p. 32. 

In such passages, truth of the most sacred and momentous 
character is disguised, if not sacrificed, for the sake of a compa- 
rison. To deny too much is as perilous as to attempt to prove too 
much, And while we can never agree with Mr. Robert Owen, 
that man is altogether the creature of circumstances, even that error 
is less remote from the reality, and less fatal to the progress of 
the species, than the assertion that man’s mind,—whether Mr. 
Dale means by mind, the intellectual or the moral part of his 
being,—is unaffected, or, as he calls it, uncoloured by circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Dale seems to have gone to Cambridge as a kind of ac- 
credited agent, advocate, and emissary of the Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety :—a society, he tells us in his advertisement,—“ of which an 
account will be found in the appendix to this work,—a society, 
in the writer’s judgment, equally adapted to the exigencies, and 
consistent with the discipline, of the Church of England.” —p. iv. 
Whether it was quite proper or prudent, that the university 
pulpit should be turned to such a purpose, we may inquire at 
another moment. Nor can we here pause to consider what Mr. 
Dale says, about the necessity of practical ministers, or “ THE 
PAROCHIAL SYSTEM INEFFICIENT.” But it consists with our 
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present design to transfer. to our pages what Mr. Dale calls a 
statement of facts.” 


“Were we describing fictions—were we calling up scenes of imagi- 
nary wretchedness—were we grouping images of picturesque horror for 
the poet's pen or the painter's canvas, we might awaken in our hearers 
the sympathy of sentiment, and diffuse a pleasing melancholy through 
the heart, lightly felt, and easily to be forgotten. But we deal in reali- 
ties—in cold, naked, bitter, stern realities ; and if facts cannot penetrate 
the heart, we will give fiction to the winds. We will speak only what 
we dlo-know, and testify what we have seen. We have known, and 
that through the effect of one prolific vice, intemperance—we have 
_ known, and we might tell you, of the father and the husband, insensible 
to the cries of famishing children, and replying but with curses to the 
prayers of his agonized and outraged wife—we might tell you of the 
mother, forgetful of her sucking child, and lost to all compassion for the 
offspring of her womb—of the grey-haired parents, one suffering, one 
dying, abandoned by their own, their only son, to whom they bad given 
all—of the son, trained by bis father’s example to live a felon, the 
daughter, by a mother’s connivance, to become that which we will not 
name ; of the noble intellect, that sparkled like a sun among its fellows, 
going down in thick darkness ere. its noon—of the limbs, cast in 
giant mould, tremulous with premature decay—of the moody maniac, 
acting unconsciously upon his dying bed the mimicry of the spirit-shop, 
now, as if raising the glass to his parched lips, now, dashing down the 
price of the ruiu of his soul ;—yea, and of the ghastly suicide, first infue . 
riated by jealously, and then maddened by strong drink, pointing the 
fatal weapon shattering the brain, yet so far foiled in his aim, that ten 
days of unutterable agony shall intervene between the deadly act and 
the departure of the imprisoned soul—who dare ask whither? Such 
are the scenes which will, occasionally at least, present themselves to a 

tor’s view. He can only avoid them, in a large city, by neglecting 

iis duty and betraying his trust. If they exist, they should be sought 

out; but wuy do they exist? It would be falsehood to impeach the 

premises—it would be folly to resist the conclusion. ‘It is ¢hus the 

— of Christ perish, because the pastor cannot take heed to au the 
ock.’ 

“If, then, such are the scenes which ye must occasionally witness, 
are ye prepared? Will ye be ready, thus summoned, to utter a word 
of sympathy to the sufferer, of consolation to the mourner, of admoni- 
tion to the sinner?—And think not that we speak only of one portion 
of Christ's vineyard ; it is to be more than feared, that the metropolis 
has too many miniatures in all parts of the land; and that in some, it 
may be, there is an equal depth of darkness, with a less proportion of 
light, and a similar insolence of profligacy, with a greater comparative 
inadequacy of the means of grace. Wherever men congregate in num- 
bers, noxious weeds and roots of bitterness will flourish. e must not 
look, therefore, in this our day and generation, for studious, and ab- 
stracted, and contemplative pastors, devoted to pursuits of science, and 
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emuious of literary fame ;—we must not look, exclusively at least, for 
the eloquence that captivates, for the imagination that transports, for 
the reasoning that carries all, by the very force of its current to anchor 
in full conviction. All these, directed to the purposes of the ministry, 
and consecrated to the upholding and enlargement of the church, are to 
be admired, valued, loved; but that which is essential to win souls, 
faithfulness united to diligence, is within the range of ordinary minds. 
All ministers of Christ cannot aspire to the model of Paul, haranguing 
the Areopagites at Athens, or Peter, confounding the Sanbedrim at 
Jerusalem ; but who cannot imitate Peter feeding one by one the sheep 
of Christ, as one who has the oversight thereof ;—Paul teaching from 
house to house, and warning every one night and day with tears? The 
ctice of the ministry can alone be the preservative of the flock. It 
is a fallacy, too current in the present day, to mix up sentiment with 
religion ; to clothe in rich and vivid colouring the duties and the delights, 
the efforts and the encouragements, the trials and the anticipations of 
the Christian minister ; to paint him smoothing the way to heaven and 
pointing to the skies, with all the accompaniments of striking 
and picturesque grouping—the streaming eyes, and uplifted hands—-the 
deep silence, or the whispered penitence, or the murmur of the broken 
sigh, which is the language of the heart. But romance expires on the 
threshold of real life, at least in peopled towns and crowded cities—ex- 
pires in the dwelling of poverty, where there is nothing but desolation 
around, and nothing but ness within,—and where, as too frequently 
happens, a thin partition only interposes between the bed of death and 
the careless trifler or the reckless drunkard ;—-and where sounds of re- 
velry or ribaldry disturb the murmured prayer, and shrieks of wild fierce 
laughter mingle strangely with the groans of the dying. Think ye this 
an exaggerated picture? My own prayers, at the bedside of a dying 
man, at an early hour on the Sabbath morning, have been interrupted 
by the yells and imprecations of a drunkard, who has reeled home from 
the spirit shop, that he might curse himself to sleep.” —p. 93—97. 


So rhetorical a manner of “ stating facts,” it has seldom been 
our lot to contemplate: and we must add, that this overstrained 
style, instead of bearing to our minds the impress of true Chris- 
tian oratory, rather resembles the scraps of sermons which are 
now and then inserted. in a lady's novel, where the fair authoress 
is ambitious of putting into the mouth of a favourite preacher 
something which she intends to be superemnimently awakening. 


Mr. Eden’s Sermons are imtituled, ‘‘ ‘The Unity of the Church 
m her Communion and Ministry.” ‘The author, although we 
dissent from some of his opimions, quite vindicates, in these dis- 
courses, his established character as a scholar and a Christian, 
and is evidently an able and pious man. His manner, though 
Mr. Eden, too, is not without his aspirations, is calmer and more 
doctrmal than Mr. Melvill’s or Mr. Dale’s :—although we regret 
to acknowledge that we do not see much, which is definite and 
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precise ;—much, which approximates to any clear information, 
as to what true union is, or how it is to be attained. We ‘sub- 
join a single but rather a long specimen : 


“With Paul the preacher, ‘ Christ was All:’ not only the subject- 
matter, but the single subject ; each and all of the truths he laid down, 
like rays of heavenly light, emanating from, and converging upon, 
that one glorious and Divine Person. And it is to this point, especially, 
that we should have regard; on this fix our attentive view—if we 
would comprehend the meaning, and catch, for our own imitation, the 
spirit of St. Paul’s assertion, that he preached ‘ Christ Jesus the Lord.’ 
It was not an idea, a notion, a proposition, or even a doctrine (though 
copious streams of doctrine flowed therefrom) that he primarily 
preached, but the Word made flesh, and dwelling among men. It was 
one who had ‘ gone in and out amongst them,’ whom they had heard, 
and ‘seen with their eyes, whom they bad looked upon, and their 
hands had handled,’ that this Apostle preached; a living Being, an 
incarnate God. And it is this exhibition of the Person of Christ, 
which, from the Apostles’ age to the present has been the foundation of 
all effective preaching of Him. Upon this foundation indeed will be 
reared the whole edifice of truth : upon this platform will be constructed 
an orderly and complete system of evangelical divinity; but ‘ other 
foundation can no man lay than that is faid which is Christ Jesus ;’ 
‘the Lord from heaven ;' ‘ Christ Jesus the Lord.’ When this is 
habitually done—when the ministrations of religion find their centre, 
and rallying point, in the reality of Christ’s Person, then, all the great 

trines of our faith are intelligently received ; because they are seen, 
not as abstract propositions, but as lively principles; as the conse- 
quences of that work of Christ, which he wrought out for our sake. Of 
the ministry which is grounded on this reference of all things to the 
Person of Christ, his proper Deity will of course be the basis ; for, it is 
the single ground of the gl that Person. His infinite perfections 
as‘ God, over all, blessed for ever’—equal to the Father, and one 
with him, are the features which give to the dispensation of the Gospel 
its unique, its distinguishing excellency. This corner-stone of the 
future building being firmly set, the whole will rise in grandeur and in 
strength ; this being unsettled, its solidity and coherence is, at once, 
destroyed. No labour, therefore, can be deemed superfluous, which is 
employed in demonstrating this great truth: to impress and reiterate 
its evidences, will be to make sure work in all subsequent teaching; . 
for here it is that a germinant scepticism, a covert unbelief, first 
manifests itself, It is here that under the semblance of an expansive 
philosophy, infidelity creeps beneath the foundations of our faith ; and 

ving corroded the substance on which it stood, leaves us to 
under its ruins. It is here that Rationalism, (libellously calling itself 
Reason,) first plants its foot; and here, therefore, must we repel its 
entrance: detecting for ourselves, and exposing to the world, the 
shallowness of its pretensions ; shewing that the Reason which leads 
men to confess their natural ignorance upon all other subjects, should 
pre-eminently so act in this; and that the finite, in receiving the com- 
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munications of the infinite mind, has reached its limits when it has 
listened to the divine voice, and understood the sense of that which 
Prophets and Apostles have affirmed. Its usurpation of a name de- 
rived from ‘ Reason’ must not beguile us; because it adopts this name 
only to hide from itself its full deformity, its unwillingness to allow 
those principles, which once granted would compel it to admit the 
consequences which it hates. Here the minute arguments of verbal 
sophistry must be defied, as well by the influx of separate testimonies 
from all parts of the Bible, as from the structure of the scheme of sal- 
vation. Not Christ as Divine—in some mitigated sense which all can 
receive—as possessing a secondary and derivative Divinity; but Christ 
as absolute God ; in whom the Divine attributes, though veiled in the 
flesh, are not limited, but exist in the fulness of their perfection ; at 
once the image of the invisible God, and the model of unfallen man,— 
is to be preached, as a truth essential to the Gospel scheme, and with 
which it is so interwoven, that, if it be touched, the whole edifice must 
crumble into dust. For this alone is the basis of the Atonement; to 
which,—when the ‘ exceeding sinfulness of sin’ has been discovered 


to the conscience,—the Deity of Christ at once conducts. When the 


mind has arrived at the Atonement through this avenue of conviction 
of sin, there will be no danger of a false view of that great verity of 
our faith, None will then imagine that the Atonement is a mere drama 
enacted by God, to restore to man that self-complacency which sin has 
disturbed within bis breast ; whilst God has never been his enemy ; has 
no attribute of justice to be appeased; has been his friend and con- 
tinues such still, however sinful he may have been and may remain ; 
but, (the character of God being unchangeably holy,) that man’s ini- 
quities have ‘ separated between’ him and his God; that an example 
of his own holiness must precede the example of his mercy; that, by 
being just alone could he be ‘ the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.’ To teach that this reconciliation is, on the part of God, com- 
plete: and that no ideas of freeness can equal the freeness with which 
man is invited to be reconciled to God; that this offer is not only un- 
clogged with conditions, but that its essence is, that it abolishes all 
conditions ; this,—while it will display the effulgent glory of the cross 
of Christ,—by a law of divine attraction, will kindle a returning love to 
God ; and will thas evidence that the faith which justifies through the 
merit of Christ’s blood, is intimately and certainly linked with that 
which ,sanctifies by his Spirit. And so, in exhibiting the Gospel, we 
shall find ourselves ‘ preaching Christ Jesus the Lord ;’ we shall fulfil 
the test before laid down, of glorifying his Person, not by any mystic 
abstractions of mind in contemplating that Person apart from the revela- 
tionsof Him in the Scriptures, but by understanding the grace of Christ | 
in his gift of himself for us; the pardon of sin through this blood, our 
union with him, and the consequent communications of his grace for 
the edification of his members. 

‘In like manner the privileges and prospects of the church will centre 
in Christ: the holy Catholic church is ‘ his body:’ the communion of 
saints ‘is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ ;’ the remis- 
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sion of sins is ‘ preached among all nations in his name ;’ the resurrection 
of the body is the work of the Son, whose voice ‘ all that are in the 
graves shall hear and shall come forth:’ the earnest of the life ever- 
lasting is ‘ Christ in us the hope of glory.’ 

“The promises of God have their stability in him ; being ‘ in him yea, 
and in Him Amen, unto the glory of God by us ;’ his threatenings are 
executed by Christ upon ‘them that know not God ;’ while ‘ to them 
that are in Christ Jesus’ they bring ‘ no condemnation.’ 

“ The ordinances of religion have their significancy from him ; for, we 
are * buried with Christ in baptism ;’ and, in the Eucharist, it is ‘ the 
Lord’s death,’ that we show. 

“And, the morals of the Gospel, apostolically taught, will equally be 
‘ the preaching of Christ Jesus the Lord.’ Duties civil, relative, and 
personal, if handled by us as by Paul, will not be rigid precepts and 
isolated laws, but animated principles, because grafted upon Christ, the 
living vine, receiving nourishment from him, and reflecting, by their 
vigorous operation, the power of that grace which impels to an uncon- 
strained obedience to his will; and thus in the display of doctrine and 
the enforcement of obligation, ‘the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God’ will be resplendent ‘ in the face of Jesus Christ.’ By 
no constraint, but necessarily and naturally, in all our ministrations Christ 
will be seen riding forth ‘conquering, and to conquer:’ and like as 
he is destined ultimately to subdue the whole of his creation to his em- 
pire, so will he appear in the ministry of those whom he employs as 
agents to hasten that triumph, subordinating all the departments of his 
‘truth to the glory of himself. The life’s blood that streams from the 
cross will thus circulate through the spiritual system, and return to the 
fountain whence it set out; the light that irradiates the Redeemer's 
head will thus shoot its rays around, and encompass the whole body of his 
truth and carry back the eye to the glory whence it issued.” —p. 37—46. 


Amidst all these quotations we may seem to have lost sight of 
our general topic—the prospects of English Theology. But, in 
point of fact, nothing can be more pertinent to our subject, 
than an exhibition of the Sermons which are now preached to 
our Universities, and the degree of attention with which they 
are heard. The touching, yet manly strain, in which Mr. Mel- 
vill takes leave of his audience at Cambridge, may instruct us 
in both points. 


“ If we were once deprived of the Gospel; if the Bible ceased to 
circulate amongst our people ; if there were no longer the preaching of 
Christ in our churches ; if we were left to set up reason instead of Re- 
velation, to bow the knee to the God of our own imaginations, and to 
burn unhallowed incense before the idols which the madness of specu- 
lation would erect—then farewell, a long farewell, to all that has given 
dignity to our state, and happiness to our homes; the foundations of 
true greatness would be all undermined, the bulwarks of real liberty 
shaken, the springs of peace poisoned, the sources of prosperity dried 
up; and a coming generation would have to add our name to those of 
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countries whose national decline has kept pace with their religious, and 
to point to our fate as exhibiting the awful comprehensiveness of the 
threat, ‘ I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick 
out of its place, except thou repent.’ 

“« But we rejoice in pronouncing this a doom, respecting which we 
do not augur a likelihood that it will fall on this kingdom. There ma 
have been periods in the history of this land, when the upholders of true 
religion had cause for gloomy forebodings, and for fears that God would 
unchurch our nation. And some indeed may be disposed to regard the 
present as a period when such forebodings and fears might be justly en- 
tertained. ‘They may think that so great is the array of hostility 
against the national Church, that the most sanguine can scarce venture 
to hope that the candlestick will not be cast down. We cannot sub- 
cribe to this opinion. We are not indeed blind to the amount of oppo- 
sition to the national Church ; neither have we the least doubt that the 
destruction of this Church would give a fatal blow to the national 
Christianity. We dare not indeed say that God might not preserve 
amongst us a pure Christianity, if the national Church were overthrown. 
But we are bold to affirm, that hitherto has the Church been the grand 
engine in effecting such preservation ; and that we should have no right 
to expect, if we dislocated this engine, that results would not follow 
disastrous to religion. I could not contend for the Established Church, 
merely because venerable by its antiquity, because hallowed by the 
solemn processions of noble thought which have issued from its recesses, 
or because the prayers and praises which many generations have 
breathed through its services, seem mysteriously to haunt its temples, 
that they may be echoed by the tongues of the living. But as the great 
safeguard and propagator of unadulterated Christianity ; the defender, by 
her Articles, of what is sound jn doctrine, and, by her constitution, of 
what is apostolic in government ; the represser by the simple majesty of 
her ritual, of all extravagance, the encourager, by its fervour, of an 
ardent piety—I can contend for the continuance amongst us of the 
Establishment, as I would for the continuance of the Gospel; I can 
deprecate its removal as the removal of our candlestick. It is not then 
because we are blind to the opposition to the national Church, or fail to 
identify this Church with the national Christianity, that we share not 
the fears of those who would now prophesy evil. But we feel that 
danger is only bringing out the strength of the Church, and that her 
efficiency has increased as her existence has been menaced. The theaten- 
ing of our text belongs to the luke-warm and the indolent; its very 
language proves that it ceases to be applicable, if it have fanned the em- 
bers and strung the energies. We believe of an Apostolic Church, that it 
can die only by suicide ; and where are our fears of suicide, when enmity 
has but produced greater zeal in winning souls to Christ, and hatred 
been met by increased efforts to disseminate the religion of love ? 

“We might not have ventured to introduce these observations, in 
concluding our discourses before this assembly, had we not felt that the 
Church stands or falls with the Universities of the land, and that the 
present condition of this University more than warrants our belief that 
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the candlestick is not about to be removed. It is a gratification not to be 
expressed, to find, after a few years’ absence, what a growing attention 
there has been to those noblest purposes for which colleges were founded ; 
and how the younger part, more especially, of our body, whence are 
to be draughted the ministers of our parishes, and the most influential 
of our laity, have advanced in respect for religion, and attention to its 
duties. One who has been engaged in other scenes may perhaps better 
judge the advance than those under whose eye it has proceeded ; and if 
testimony may derive worth from its sincerity, when it cannot from the 
station of the party who gives it, there will be borne strong witness by him 
who addresses you, that not only is the fire of genius here cherished, 
and the lamp of philosophy trimmed; but that here the candle, which 
God bath lighted for a world sitting in darkness, burns brightly, and 
that, therefore, though enemies may be fierce, the candlestick is firm. 

‘“‘ But suffer me, my younger brethren, to entreat you that you 
would think more and more of your solemn responsibility, I cannot 
compute the amount of influence you may wield over the destinies of the 
Church and the country. In a few years you will be scattered over the 
land, occupying different stations, and filling different parts in society, 
And it is because we hope you will go hence with religion in the heart, 
that we venture to predict good, and not evil. . We entreat you to take 
heed that you disappoint not the hope, and thus defeat the prediction. 
We could almost dare to say that you have the majesty, and the chris- 
tianity, of the empire in your keeping; and we beseech you, therefore, 
to ‘ flee youthful lusts,’ as you cael the plots of treason, and to follow 
' the high biddings of godliness, as you would the trumpet-call of pa- 
triotism. Your vices, they must shake the candlestick, which God in 
His mercy hath planted in this land, and with whose stability he has asso- 
ciated the greatness of the state, and the happiness of its families. 
But your quiet and earnest piety ; your submission to the precepts of 
the Gospel ; your faithful discharge of appointed duties ; these will help 
to give astioies to the candlestick—and there may come the earthquake 
of political convulsion, or the onset of infidel assault, but Christianit 
shal eet be overthrown ; and we shall therefore still know that ‘ the Lord 
of Hosts is with us, that the God of Jacob is our refuge.’"’—p. 82—86. 


Mr. Melvill’s testimony to the growing piety of Cambridge, is 
strong rather than convincing: for he himself is too eloquent and too 
celebrated a preacher not to have attracted large congregations at 
any period. The fact, however, is indisputable, that not merely 
when such men as Dr. Shuttleworth, or Mr. Hook, or Mr. Gir- 
dlestone, or Mr. J. Anderson, have been preaching in the one 
University; or such men as Mr, Benson, or Mr. Rose, or Mr. J, 
Blunt, have been preaching at the other; but, in the ata case, 
of persons less distinguished ; the attendance, particularly of under- 
graduates, has been lately much more numerous at St. Mary’s, 
than it was some years ago. One cause of this result—there 
are, of course, many others, indeed too many for present enu- 
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meration—is the circumstance, fully demonstrated by the ex- 
tracts which we have adduced, that the cast of discourses has 
been of late more exciting and popular, less scholastic and aca- 
demic, than heretofore. The preachers have been men accus- 
tomed to extensive parishes and mixed congregations; and their 
harangues have been of a «haracter brought more immediately 
home to the business and bosom of the listener. 

Now, this practice, we conceive, to regard it simply in the point 
of view which bears upon our immediate topic,—if judiciously 
regulated and arranged—if kept in its due place and propor- 
tion with reference to a general system, and not inordinately or 
exclusively pursued—may be beneficial, in its consequences, to 
the theology of a land. For theology, while it 1s the pro- 
foundest and most comprehensive, is also the most practical of 
all sciences. Pastoral experience, we are thoroughly convinced, 
is indispensable to the maintenance of a good and efficacious 
divinity ; for, otherwise, there will be no searching and accurate 
insight into the human heart—a knowledge, next to a perfect 
acquaintance with the Bible, the most useful for a Christian 
minister, and absolutely necessary even for a due appreciation 
of the Bible itself. Religion—even the theory of religion— 
cannot be understood and felt simply amidst the abstractions of 
solitary research. Erudition and meditation are, of themselves, 
insufficient to teach it. ‘The intensest devotion of the intellectual 
faculties, within the rooms of a college, is unable to instil it. 
Study, even the severest study, isnot enough. A knowledge of 
mankind, even in regard to the truths of religion, is almost more 
requisite ‘than a knowledge of books. ‘There is—assuredly there 
is—many an important lesson of theology, which can best be 
learnt amidst the movements and collisions of thousands collected 
in society: which, perhaps, can only be gathered from that per- 
petual commentary on the word of God—that vast school and 
seminary of experimental wisdom—the living world : struck out 
from the shock of conflicting interests ; elicited by the troubles, the 
vicissitudes, the reverses, of existence ; the frivolities of health, 
or the murmurs of sickness ; the dissipations of vanity and 
wealth, or the terrible evils incident to penury and neglect: 
gushing forth amidst the pride of acquirements or the reckless- 
ness of ignorance ; or flung up from the darkest recesses of the 
tempted and shaken spirit. It may well be, that German divi- 
nity has suffered considerable damage from. the comparatively 
secluded position of a large portion of its professors: and we 
need scarcely say, that ay recluse study of a German professor 
is a very different thing from the mature and experienced leisure 
of an English Prebendary. That position may be expedient 
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for prosecuting minute and subtle investigation without disturb- 
ance; aid throwing light upon some separate point of critical 
disquisition: but on the general character of a national theology 
its effects may be most injurious. It may generate the abomin- 
able distinction between esoteric and exoteric doctrines: or it 
may lead to 1 cold and barren rationalism, which the burning 
wants of the mass will always repudiate and abjure; a bare, spe- 
culative, negative philosophy of religion, which may be said to 
carry with it in its inefficiency a demonstration of its falsehood. .. 
But there is at least as much danger on the other side, The 
tendency of a scholastic or professorial divinity, if there be 
nothing to counteract its evil, is to become not merely dry, 
sterile, and uninteresting, but, in sober verity, inapplicable to 
the moral and spiritual exigencies of living men, amidst the 
crush of action and the tumult of many passions, But the ten- 
dency, again, of popular divinity, if left without a counterbalanc- 
ing power, is to become a thing of quite flimsy and superficial 
texture ; froth without substance; a bustle and ferment of super- 
stitious enthusiasm ; a mere ad captandum appeal to the senses, 
the imagination, and the feelings of the multitude. If pastoral 
experience be essential to the general preservation of good theo- 
logy in a Church, tranquil inquiry and critical erudition are things 
of still more direct, and palpable, and indispensable necessity. 
Hence not only the importance of the divinity, maintained and 
inculcated at our Universities, is unspeakable and incalculable ; 
for it involves no less than the question whether the waters of 
sacredness, which are afterwards to be spread throughout the 
country, shall be wholesome or polluted at the fountain-head : 
but let us remember, too, that even pastoral energy, without 
pure theology, may be a positive mischief; for it may be, like 
education without religion, a magnificent power misdirected, 

On this account, as on others, we have received and read with 
very high satisfaction the Cambridge Sermons of the Rev, J. J. 
Blunt. These discourses, although they were delivered before 
either of the series already noticed, are of more recent publica- 
tion. Indeed, they have reached us so late, that we are quite 
unable to give so full an account of them as we could wish, and 
as they merit. They form a pleasing interchange with the con- 
temporary and companion publications. There is more stuff in 
them. They belong to the older style, and from the nature of their 
design possess a value which is more substantial, and will, per- 
haps, be more durable than the oratorical displays of Messrs. 
Melvill and Dale. Much more connected and continuous than 
the Sermons of the former, much more erudite and historical 
than those of the latter, they supply most useful and judicious - 
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information respecting the institutions, the doctrines, the Litur- 
gies, and the ferms of worship of the primitive Church. At the 
same time, it is doubtful whether Mr. Blunt’s plan could by pos- 
sibility have been adequately executed within the “ iniqua spatia” 
to which he was confined; and whether some of his topics could 
by any mode of treatment have been rendered very impressive 
from the pulpit. A single specimen may elucidate our meaning. 
Speaking of the old fathers, of the ‘ methodical regulations” 
which they introduced into the Church, and of the manner in 
which they exercised their authority, Mr. Blunt says— 


« Next they watched with all vigilance against heresy and dissent ; 
the latter, indeed, in those days being scarcely separable from the other. 
Nothing can be more striking than the pains they took in this depart- 
ment of their duty. ‘Thus Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, writes to 
Caricus and Pontius, {a document of the second century, preserved by 
Eusebius,) warning them against the heresy of Montanus, or the new 
philosophy, as it was called; and he transmits them not only his own 
opinion, but that of other bishops, in other parts, which he had been at 
the trouble to ascertain, to confirm his own. And from the same evi- 
dence it may be gathered, that one Sotas, a Bishop of Anchialum, in 
Thrace, had actually travelled into Phrygia, to observe with his own 
eyes those novel prophets, as they were named, the Montanists, Phrygia 
being then their strong hold; and that he came to the conclusion they 
were persons possessed. A leading object of Ignatius, in his Epistles 
which be addresses to the several Churches, is to caution them against 
the two great heresies which had then appeared in the world; the one, 
that of the Docete, which went to deny the humanity of Christ, an 
error which he combats in his Letters to the People of Smyrna and 
Tralles. The other, that of the Ebionites, which went to deny his 
divinity, an error which he contends against in his Epistles to Polycarp, 
the Ephesians, the Magnesians, and the Philadelphians. These were 
the tares that first sprung up, and here were the chief labourers ready 
at hand to root them out. In process of time heresies multiplied, but 
still were the spiritual governors of the Church alive to expose and ex- 
tirpate them; and no stronger proof surely can be afforded of this than 
the great work of Irenzus, he a bishop, and his book apparently ad- 
dressed to one of the inferior clergy; the express object of it being to 
make his friend acquainted with ‘ the monstrous and deep mysteries,’ ‘as 
he calls them, of the religious speculators of the day, in order that be 
might again communicate the same to others, and warn them against 
such ‘ abysses of folly and blasphemy against Christ.’ And _ truly 
nothing less than the strongest sense of the duty which his high office 
laid him under, could bave prevailed with him, one may well believe, to 
unravel the weary web of fanciful visions which these philosophers had 
weaved for themselves; and the scrutiny to which he submits them, and 
the diligence with which he replies to them, render that work of 


Ireneus a conspicuous monument of his patience, and, I must add, a 
severe trial of our own.” —pp. 62—65. 


It will be seen that Mr. Blunt’s style is peculiar; but brisk- 
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ness and vividness are the first of his peculiarities. It would be 
unjust to say, that his investigation is superficial; but from the 
conditions necessary to his task, it could not but be cursory. 
He asserts, and, as far as time and room would allow him, he 
establishes, a complete coincidence between the Patristical creed 
and the doctrines of the Anglican Church. But the summary, 
which he gives in his concluding lecture, will explain the matter 
much better than our observations :— 


“Thus have I brought before you, in as concise a shape as ! could, 


the leading features of the Primitive Church of Christ, as we gather. 


them from those who are usually termed the Fathers of the first two 
centuries; and I have made it appear, I trust, that it was not the loose 
society some would seem to think it, without cohesion of parts, or unity 
of purpose, but that it had its regular succession of ministers, (and those 
of the three orders,) whereby the qualification of the teacher to instruct 
was secured, duly appointed; its discipline, whereby heresy and schism 
were excluded, duly observed; its forms of worship, whereby the rash 
utterance of unadvised lips was guarded against, duly com ; and 
yet that it was no Church of mere ritual, but that its doctrines, whilst 
conceived in all soberness, were ulso those which plain people must 
understand to be the great doctrines of St. Paul: the corruption of our 
nature, though the degree of it is left undetermined; the need of the 
Holy Spirit to restore at, the Holy Spirit communicated as at other times, 
so mainly at the Sacraments; and the Incarnation, Cross, and Passion of 
God’s blessed Son, whereby this and every other good gift from above 
was worked out and won for us. 

“ In all which particulars, the Church of England has no reason to 
shrink from a comparison with those days. For as I have made my 
argument tributary to the illustration of our Church as I have proceeded, 
so would I desire in the end, and upon a general review of my subject, 
to leave the impression on your minds, more especially in this season of 
reproach, that our Church is built upon the primitive model, allowance 
only being made, in common fairness, for such unessential differences 
as a change of time and circumstance may have dictated. For whatever 
may be alleged by enthusiasts against the structure and the forms of the 


- Church of England, as restrictive and chilling, they will be found to be 


no straiter than is necessary to prevent confusion of doctrine and prac- 
tice, and to secure peace in both; whilst the great evangelical truths of 
Scripture, no sectary, however ardent, can proclaim more unreservedly 
and insist on more perseveringly than does she. So that if at any time 
the preacher, forgetful for a moment of his commission, provide an essay 
and not a sermon for his flock, the spirit of his Church, as breaking 
forth in her Homilies, her Articles, her Liturgy, rises up and rebukes 
him; and thus eventually the pulpit, if for a season it chance to fall 
under other influence, recovers itself, and is restored to the faithful ser- 
vice of that Gospel, which our reformers made to assert itself in every 
line that they penned. 

‘God grant that we her ministers may be only true to ber; act up 
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to her spirit; work her theory out; recommend her to the people by 
presenting her. unto them as it were in a sensible shape, (as the internal 
evidence of all her services proves it was meant to be,) that she may 
stand confessed before them in all the beauty of activity and life ; and 
sure I am, that so doing, we shall be also true to Christ’s Church upon 
earth; we shall do all things decently and in order; we shall pray with 
the understanding and heart ; we shall rest in a sound and settled faith, 
not be beaten about by every wind of doctrine; and in our public and 


private ministrations, in the temple, and in every house, we shall cease 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ."”—p. 214—218. 


On the whole, all they who wish to confirm their attachment 
to their Church, and their conviction of the purity of its faith, 
and the soundness of its discipline, will derive instruction, and 
edification, and delight from this brief volume of Mr. Blunt; and 
may be led by it to the serious perusal of other and more elabo- 
rate disquisitions. Much learning is strikingly presented to us in 
the compass of a rapid sketch, by the aid of neat arrangement, 
and dexterous condensation. And if his Sermons exhibit, in 
some respects, a remarkable contrast to those of the preachers 
who immediately succeeded him, this may help to show the wide 
range of topics which our English pu!lpits admit, and the elastic, 
comprehensive, catholic spirit of our English divinity. We re- 
gard it, indeed, as a most happy indication, that the same hearers 
could listen with pious gratification to the notices of Barnabas, 
Hermas, Clemens Romanus, Iguatius, Justin Martyr, Tatianus, 
Athenagoras, ‘Theophilus, Irenaeus, Clemens Alexandrinus; and 
also to the animating trumpet notes of Mr. Melvill, and the pas- 
toral admonitions of Mr. Dale. And well is it urged by Mr. 
Blunt in the peroration of his first discourse— 


“It is not because I believe that other and higher matters would not 
be more fitting from this place; or that he who stands before learned 
men, as I now do, is not called upon to urge them, by all the faculties 
he has, to save their souls alive, even as he would the poorest and most 
illiterate congregation, that I have chosen, perhaps hazardously, the 
topic I have opened to day; but it is because I regard the times such as 

uliarly challenge the discussion, and this assembly such as is pecu- 
fiatly calculated to entertain it; an assembly the like to which no 
minister can gather together elsewhere; the fountain, beyond every 
other, from which public opinion flows to every part of our island ; 
and, therefore, offering him the best opportunity of his life to cast in, 
according to his humble ability, that branch which he thinks may help 
to sweeten the bitter waters. If I should be the means, by any thing 
I have said, or shall say, of leading the many future ministers of our 
Church, whom I see on all sides of me, to ‘ go round about her, and tell 
the towers thereof, and mark well her bulwarks,’ that they may the 
better know what they have to defend, where should be their defence, 
and what weapons they should wield, I shall feel that I have not 
laboured in vain; confident as I am from some pastoral experience, that 
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the flood of Gospel light, which the Church of England is diffusing over 
this land, to its most secluded nooks, is vastly greater than many even 


of her friends suppose ; and that spots though she may have upon her 
disk to tarnish her brightness, they are as nothing compared with the 
darkness which would follow her eclipse. Let us pray that God will 
forefend that day, and that having appointed such ministers, it will 
pews Him ‘ to illuminate all bishops, priests, and deacons, with true 

nowledge and understanding of his word; and that, both by their 
aes | and living, they may set it forth, and show it accordingly.”— 
p- 41—43. 

We entertain, therefore, high and comfortable hopes. The time, 
we trust, is at hand when the fervour of pastoral preaching will 
be associated with that valuable divinity which is embodied, for 
instance, with few and insignificant exceptions, in the Bampton 
lectures. Our opinion has ever been, that no system ts altogether 
a mistake in what it says. We mean that men err far more often 
—-save in the desperate cases, when they are mendacious by design 
—from their omissions, than from their allegations : from putting 
forth as the whole what is true only asa part. And our attachment 
is strong to the old orthodoxy of our Church, precisely because 
we believe that it is the most catholic of theological schemes, and 
the least exclusive :—-preserving the harmony of faith by taking 
all its ingredients: asserting both the fore-knowledge of God, 
and the responsible agency of man, without pretending to 
sound all the depths of that fathomless mystery: fully and freely 
advocating man’s justification by faith, yet advocating also, sal 
their own sake, the value and necessity of good works: neither 
claiming heaven, on the ground of personal merit, nor so distort- 
ing truth into Antinomianism as almost to make Christianity it- 
self an indefensible thing, 

Our trust is, from the symptoms which are already visible, 
and from the methods of intellectual and moral discipline which 


are in progress, that this comprehensive moderation will gain 


ground, Willingly would we discern every where the tracés of 
some distinctive excellence. Here we can admire the child-like 
docility of evangelical devotion, and the absolute dependence 
upon the Revelations of Scripture : there we can likewise admire 
the zeal of original inquiry, and the dispassionate exercise of 
the human understanding. Warm is our gratitude towards men, 


like Dr. Pusey and Mr, Newman, who have kept alive, and re- 


invigorated among us, the profound study of historical divinity, 
the veneration for primitive ordinances, and the habit of ancient 
reverence for Apostolical forms. On the other side, when con- 
fined within those legitimate boundaries assigned by reason her- 
self, we can perceive great use in the bold broad spirit of frank 
and fearless scrutiny, which is characteristic of Dr. Whately and 
his friends, We are not afraid of it;—why should we be '—we 
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are sure that its eventual effect will be to establish, on yet securer 
foundations, the principles of English orthodoxy. We are sure, 
too, that there 1s no repugnance or incompatibility between 
candour in investigation, and caution in decision. 

Let it be borne in mind, that there is no compromise of truth 
in avoiding narrowness of conception, On the contrary, what- 
ever is narrow and partial, must, we repeat, in itself, under one 
aspect, be erroneous, and will be the prolific parent of a whole 
tribe and family of errors. The materials of a complete theo- 
logy are now at hand among us, if we can but have them rightly 
mixed, The one thing needful is their union, It is their union 
which will consummate the accomplishments of the preacher 
and the divine ; not laying the entire stress upon scholarship, nor 
yet willing to sacrifice the sobrieties of learning even to the energy 
of pastoral ministrations. If men will but exercise a little 
mutual forbearance, and put a charitable construction upon each 
other’s tenets and behaviour; if they can but be induced to think 
that the truth is to be found in the combination of their systems, 
and notin the exclusive and angry assertion of any one of them, 
all will be well. Oh, soon may we behold the glorious spectacle, 
not of an eclectic school, but of an united, unexclusive, com- 
prehensive Church, blending the ardour of some, with the steadi-. 
ness of others; mingling the resolute defence of the essential 
features of Protestantism with a wise and just regard to catholic 
antiquity ; defending the truth, defending every part of the truth; 
retaining the sameness of a theology, sound, holy, reasonable, 
scriptural, amidst all the diversities of taste, talent, intellectual 
constitution and physical power; so that “ wisdom may be jus- 
tified in all her children ;” so that “ all things may work together 
for good to them that love God,’—so that fresh oil may be 
poured into all the lamps and vessels of our religion, until its 
whole temple shall beam with the effulgence of sanctity, and be 
filled with the glory of the Lord! 


Arr. VI.—1. A Commentary on the Order for the Burial of 
the Dead, &c. By the Rev. W. Greswell, M.A. Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Curate of Disley, Cheshire. 2 vols. 
Oxford: Parker. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 

2. Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, including his Life and Corre- 
Edited by Simon Wilkin, F.L.S. 4 vols. Lon- 

on: Pickering. 1836. (The Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial, 
and the Brampton Urns, in vol. 3, pp. 449—505.) 

SPEAKING of the death and burial of the righteous, it is observed 

by the great and good Joseph Hall, sometime Bishop of Exeter 
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and Norwich, that “ though the carcase be insensible of any posi- 
tion, yet honest sepulture 1s a blessing. It is fit the body should 
be duly respected on earth, whose soul is glorious in heaven.” 
And again, in his Occasional Meditations—upon the sight of a 
grave digged up—though he calls the earth a great devourer, he 
calls it a great preserver too, adding,— 

‘* How safely doth it keep our bodies for the resurrection; we are here 
but laid up for custody; balms and cere-cloathes, and leads, cannot do so 
much as this lap of our common mother; when all these are dissolved 
into her dust, (as being unable to keep themselves from corruption,) she 
receives and restores her charge. I can no more withhold my body from 
the earth, than the earth can withhold it from my Maker. O God, this 
is thy cabinet or shrine, wherein thou pleasest to lay up the precious 
relics of thy dear saints, until the jubilee of glory; with what confidence 
should I commit myself to this sure reposition, whiles | know thy word 
just, thy power infinite ?” 


The good, and therefore great bishop, from whose works the 
above words are taken, was one whose spirit was quite in unity 
with that of the excellent compilers of our Apostolic, and we do 
not fear to say unrivalled, Liturgy. And it is very meet and right 
that those bodies, which, when alive, were the tabernacles of an 
immortal spirit,—and, if the bodies of Christians indeed, were not 
only such, but were sanctified also by the presence and inhabitation 
of God’s holy spirit,—it is very meet and right, we say, that such 
tabernacles, when taken down, should be carefully committed to 
the dust out of which they were formed, “ in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life.” And such has ever been 
the conviction of Christians. From the first establishment of 
Christianity till the present time, earth has ‘been decently and in 
order committed to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Nor has 
this been the case only under the Christian dispensation; but 
from the earliest times, in all countries, and among almost all 
people, the shell of the body has never willingly. been cast forth 
with the burial of an ass. Let the exception prove the rule:— 
and for what else we would say, let the lines following from 
Wordsworth speak ¢that—a poet who has drunk deep of the spirit 
of his Bible, and has sent forth its truth to the world, as occasion 
called, in a pure stream of “ English undefiled.” 


‘«** And whence that tribute? wherefore these regards? 
Not from the naked deart alone of man, 
(Though claiming high distinction upon earth 
As the sole spring and fountain-head of tears, 
[lis own peculiar utterance for distress 
Or gladness.) No,’ the philosophic priest 
Continued, ‘ ’tis not in the vital seat 
Of feeling to produce them, without aid 
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From the pure soul—the soul sublime and pure ; 
With her two faculties of eye and ear, 

The one by which a creature, whom his sins 

Have rendered prone, can upward look to heaven ; 
The other that empowers him to perceive 

The voice of Deity, on height and plain 
Whispering those truths in stillness which the Worp, 
To the four quarters of the winds, proclaims. 

Not without such assistance could the use 

Of these benign observances prevail. 

Thus are they born, thus fostered, and maintained ; 
And by the care prospective of our wise 
Forefathers, who, to guard against the shocks, 

The fluctuation and decay of things, 

Embodied and established these high truths 

In solemn institutions.’ ”* 


Well, indeed, may we thank our wise forefathers for their pro- 
spective care! Well may we thank the ancient worthies of our 
Church, who have taken thought (under God’s blessing, from 
whom all holy thoughts do come) to provide us with that solemn, 
and affecting, and comforting service—Tue OrpdER FOR THE 
Buriat or THE DeaD; a service in which our mother Church 
—holy in all her Offices, aud apostolic in all her Prayers—would 
seem even to have outdone herself—for we may surely say, if the 


whole Liturgy is beautiful, this part of it is “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” And if 


*“‘ apt words have power to swage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 
And are as balm to fester’d wounds,’ 


apter words than those which compose this Office were never put 
together. Indeed, we ourselves quite subscribe to the full and 
unreserved eulogy of Southey, who says, in his Life of Wesley, 
that the Burial Service is “ the finest and most affecting ritual 
that ever was composed—a service that finds its way to the heart 
when the heart stands most in need of such consolation, and is 
open to receive it.” 


* See The Excursion, book v. ‘‘ The Pastor.’ It were hardly necessary to refer 
our readers to the two next books, containing, ‘* The Churchyard among the Mountains.” 

+t Milton, Samson Agonistes, v. 184. 

¢ See Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 249. The incident which follows we give in a 
note. Itis mach too valuable to be omitted in these times. 

* Tt was immediately after the happy restoration of King Charles the Second, when 
together with the rights of the crown, and the English liberties, the Church and the 
Liturgy were also newly restored, that a noted ringleader of schism in the former 
times was to be buried in one of the principal churches of London, The minister of 
the parish, being a wise and regular Conformist, and he was afterwards an eminent 
bishop in our Church, well knew how averse the friends aud relations of the deceased 
had always been to the Common Prayer, which, by hearing it so often called a low ru- 
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With these impressions in our minds—and, as we trust, in our 
hearts also, for we are continually called in our ministry to the 
brink of the grave—we need hardly say that we were glad when 
we saw advertised, 4 Commentary on the Order for the Burial 
of the Dead, considered as a Manual of Doctrine and Consolation 
to Christians, We sent for it—we read it—we were pleased with 
it—and now we are about to review it. Nor can we doubt for a 


moment but what Mr. Greswell says in his Address to the Reader 
is the fact. 


“« The author has laboured, too, in the due prosecution of his subject, 
to communicate, if possible, additional point and force to the pathetic 
allusions of the service; and to place, in a still clearer and more impas- 
sive aspect, the truth and propriety of those many confessions of the sin- 
fulness, the misery, the brevity, the transitoriness of human existence, 
which could scarcely fail to occur in a service like this. ‘To do justice to 
this part of his subject, he has felt it incumbent upon him to dip his own 
pen in tears; and to impart to the tone of his commentary, and to the 
flow and tenor of his reflections, a spirit and character of sadness corre- 
sponding to that of the original.”—pp. vi. vii. 


Altogether the work is a very good one. It is, as it describes 


itself in the title-page, a Manual both of Doctrine and Consola-— 


tion. And if there are certain passages (some might call them 
rhapsodies) in which the language may appear somewhat too har- 
rowing and passionate—let that be set down as in accordance 
with the above extract—let Mr. Greswell be considered as a 
* painful minister” of God’s Word, feeling deeply every syllable 
which he reads over a brother’s or a sister’s grave. Let him be 
looked upon as one himself endeavouring to die daily, like St. Paul 


diment, a beggarly element, and carnal ordinance, they were brought to contemn to 
that degree, that they shunned all occasions of being acquainted with it. 

** Wherefore, in order to the interment of their friend, in some sort, to their satisfac- 
tion, yet so as not to betray his own trust, he used this honest method to undeceive 
them. Before the day appointed for the funeral, he was at the pains to learn the whole 
Office of Burial by heart. And then, the time being come, there being a great concourse 
of men of the same fanatical principles, when the company heard all delivered by him 
without book, with a free readiness, and profound gravity, and unaffected composure of 
voice, looks and gestures, and a very powerful emphasis in every part; as indeed his 
talent was excellent that way; they were strangely surprised and affeeted. Professing, 
they had never beard a more suitable exhortation, or a more edifying exercise, even 
from the very best and most precious men of their own persuasion. 

* But they were afterwards much more surprised and confounded, when the same 
person who had officiated, assured the principal men among them that not one period 
of all he had spoken was his own; and convinced them, by occular demonstration, how 
all was taken, word for word, out of the very Office ordained for that purpose, in the 
poor contemptible Book of Common Prayer. 

““ Whence he most reasonably inferred how much their ill-groonded prejudice, and 
mistaken zeal, had deluded them, that they should admire the same discourse, when 
they thought it an unprepared, unpremeditated rapture, which they would have abo- 
minated, had they known it to be only a set form prescribed by authority.”— Extract 
Jrom a Sermon by Bishop Spratt, printed at his Visitation in 1695, 
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—as one endeavouring to impress upon the living that this Holy 
Office is intended as well for their comfort, as for their instruction 
in righteousness—and in that case, none need wonder that he 
should describe sin as exceeding sinful, and the end of the 
righteous as exceeding blessed. At such a time, who need won- 
der that his heart was big* within him, and that words, powerful 
as they are in the hand of a ready writer, should, in comparison 
with the matter in hand, nevertheless appear powerless and para- 
lytic? Be this, however, as it may;—if his thoughts burn, and 
his words are all a-fire—there is no harm in them—they are all 
sound doctrine. A child would say (a Christian child, we mean, 
who knew how to keep himself from idols) —The writer has been 
to the grave to weep there—he is a man, at least, of godly sincerity! 

Thus much as concerns the only possible point to be objected to 
in these volumes; and when said by us, who hold the wildfire of ° 
pretended illuminations in abhorrence, it certainly should not with- 
draw from the value of the work. But it 1s not our purpose to 
dismiss it hastily—but to consider it according to the division of 
the author. We will therefore proceed to its several chapters, 
remarking, by the way, that Mr. Greswell is not only a godly but 
a learned minister of God’s word, as may be seen from the whole 
of this Treatise, and more particularly from the notes and illus- 
trations appended to the second volume.—(p. 251—S53.) 

The first chapter is on the propriety of funeral usages generally, 
and on the motives which make it incumbent on Christians to 
honour the remains of the dead ;—and on this we have scarce any 
thing to remark, as it has been anticipated in what has been said 
above. As concerns the Jews, we know from our Bibles that 
they were particular in the observation of decent funeral rites, in- 
somuch that the lack of them “is recognized by the inspired word 
of God itself as an aggravation of evil and misfortune, which a 
contrary treatment would so far have assuaged and prevented.” 
For example, as concerned Jehoiakim, king of Judah, it is said of 
God, by his prophet Jeremiah, “ ‘They shall not lament for him, 
saying, Ah, my brother! or, Ah, sister! they shall not lament for 
him, saying, Ab, Lord! or, Ah, his glory! He shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates 
of Jerusalem.”"+ Whereas, concerning Abijah, the son of Jero- 


* Lest our readers should mistake us, we will illustrate what is here said by a re- 
mark of the late excellent Bishop Jebb’s.—* I don’t know whether you have expe- 
rienced the same kind of sensation ; but, whenever | hear any trait of that kind which 
you have read to me, I feel my heart swell, as if 1 could not keep it down; [can 
describe it only as a swelling of the heart which affects my breathing.” — Life by Forster, 
vol. i, p. 355. Kindred spirit to that of the apostolic Bishop Wilson,—thou art gone 
to thy rest! Though dead, he yet speaketh! 

+ Jer. xxii. 18, 19.; Cf, ch. xxxvi. 
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boam, it is said that he was “ to come to the grave.” And why? 
“ Because in him there was found some good thing toward the 
Lord God of Israel in the house of Jeroboam.”* But, on this 
point, what need is there to say more !—for the Lord Jehovah, as 
it is written in the Book of Deuteronomy, took the matter into 
his own hands. “ So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there 
w the land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord, And 
he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth- 
peor: but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day."+ As 
for Christians,—from the time that the Lord made his sepulchre 
with the rich, and Joseph of Arimathea was an instrument in the 
hands of Him ‘‘ by whom all things were made,’”—from that time 
to this, in the midst as well of perils and persecutions as of peace 
and quietness—sunt illis sua funera—they have regularly and 
devoutly committed to the earth the ruins of these earthly taber- 
nacles, and in so doing they have done that which it was their 
duty to do—neither will he do much amiss who shall say of each 
one so doing in the words of Naomi, concerning Boaz, “ Blessed 
be he of the Lord, who hath not left off his kindness to the living 
and to the dead.”{ For, to quote the words of Mr. Greswell, 

“ it is one of the doctrines of the Gospel, that the bodies of Christians, 
provided they are Christians indeed, and not in name only, besides being 
tabernacles of an immortal spirit, are likewise sanctified by the presence 
and inhabitation of God's Holy Spirit. And, as they have thus been 
hovoured during life, it is only fit and becoming that such marks of 
reverence and respect, as suit the worth and dignity of their former occu- 
pant, should be paid them after death. Let the reader believe me, when 
we consign to the clay-cold ground the remains of a truly good Christian, 
it is not ordinary dust that we deposit there: on the contrary, it is the 
material fabric of that temple, within which the Holy Spirit of God 
dwelt through life. Christian gra¥es of the character were produced in 
the soul, which lodged there, far more precious in the sight of God than 
jewels of gold and jewels of silver; graces which may well be conceived 
to have communicated a corresponding value and sanctity to the body, 
within which, as its spiritual attributes, they resided. Such, then, being 
the doctrine which Christianity teaches, respecting the sanctification of 
these our living bodies, to deny them funeral honours after death, not to 
treat them with even more tenderness and regard, for the sake of what 
they have been, would be to desecrate and profane the temples of the 
living God.” §—pp. 8, 9. 

The second chapter relates to the “ disposal of the body by 
interment, and to the funeral ceremonies of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans.” It is here shown that interment is most in unison with 

* 1 Kings, xiv. 13. t Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6. $ Ruth, ch. ii. 30. 

§ See the like sentiments in the excellent and striking sermon of Bishop Hall on 


Gen. xxiii. 19, 20; Works, vol. iii, p. 97, ed. fol. 166%. Also Sir Thomas Browne’s 
llydriotaphia, c. iv.; vol. iii, p. 481, of Wilkia’s edition, presently to be noticed, 
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the Scripture account of the creation of man, and with the sen- 
tence pronounced after the Fall,—“ In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn.” ‘This accordingly was the way adopted by the Jews, and 
from them by the Christians. And Mr. Greswell has not thought 
it beneath his subject to observe, that animals have a care for the 
decent disposal of their dead;—and that when in articulo mortis 
“ wild animals will frequently seek out for themselves some cavity 
of the earth, which may serve both as a retreat, wherein to expire 
in peace, and as a resting-place for their bones after death; as if 
instinct taught even them, that thus to disappear betimes from 
the earth’s surface, and to provide beforehand for the removal of 
their lifeless remains from view and observation, by secreting and 
burying themselves, whilst still alive, in hollows and recesses, was 
the precaution which nature had dictated, for the disposal of 
themselves before death, with a view to their security after it.” 
We have mentioned this from some curious facts which have 
come under our own observation, but which we are sorry we have 
not space to insert. ‘Though, however, this was the earliest, and 
the most natural mode of sepulture, our knowledge of antiquity 
will teach us that in very early times it was departed from, and 
that “the method in use among the Greeks from the earliest 
times, and subsequently adopted by the Romans,--the method 
which prevailed in almost every community of the ancient world 
at the period of the birth of our Saviour, except the Jewish,— 
was the method of burning, or disposing of the dead body by 
tire.” ‘This leads our author to make a few remarks on the cere- 
monies used on those occasions, on their monuments, and on the 
honour and respect shown to what was once “ instinct with life,” 
and on their sepulchral urns. For further matter on these points, 
we beg to refer our readers to the Hydriotaphia,* or Urn Burial 
of Sir ‘Thomas Browne ;—one of the many and curious (not to 

say elegant) works of that erudite and Christian philosopher. 
Every lover of the literature of his country must be heartily ob- 
liged to Mr. Wilkin for the complete edition of his works just 
published. But of Sir 'T. Browne and of this edition in parti- 
cular we purpose to speak afew words in conclusion, To return 
for the present to Mr. Greswell. 


* We refer the scholar to the Laws of the XII. Tables. See Tab. X. De jure sacro ; 
and for a fund of information to the Ed. Joh. Nicolao Funccio, Marburgensi, 1744. 
Sophocles has nothing more beautiful than the impassioned address of Electra, on re- 
ceiving the urn which contained the ashes (as she supposed) of her dead brother 
; E. v. 1126. 
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The third chapter is altogether most interesting, and is full of 
information,—perhaps fuller than any other chapter in the two 
volumes. It is “ On the appropriation of peculiar localities for 
the reception of the dead; and on the burial places of the Jews, 
the Romans, the Greeks, and the Christians respectively.” Our 
space will not allow us to follow Mr. Greswell throughout, nor 
are we called upon in a mere review to dwell upon the customs 
of the Greeks and Romans, though such a consideration falls in 
very well with the scope of the work before us. What, therefore, 
we shall say on this head will be, as it were, incidentally, referring 
our readers to the work itself for fuller information. 

And here there is to be observed a broad distinction between 
the burial-places of Christians when contrasted with those, whether 
of the Jews, the Greeks, or the Romans, and this is, “ that 
whereas the former have made their cemeteries contiguous to the 
places of their public worship, the latter never did so.” 


‘* The reason of this distinction,” says Mr. Greswell, “ among other 
things, would appear to be principally this; viz. the supposed defile- 
ment and uncleanness communicated by the contact or vicinity of dead 
bodies; the idea of which, whether derived to the Gentiles from the 
Jews, or the result of an instinctive horror and superstition, which seems 
natural to the human mind in thinking upon or contemplating death, 
prevailed among the Gentiles as much as the Jews. By Jew and Gen- 
tile alike, a person polluted, through the contact or proximity of a dead 
body, while the period of such contamination lasted, was conceived to be 
disqualified for the acceptable worship of that being, or those beings, 
whom after a stated manner, and with the performance of stated rites, 
they severally professed to honour.”-—p. 39. 


As concerns the Jews, the first account (and it is the first ac- 
count in history, either sacred or profane) of the appropriation 
of a particular spot of ground for the express purpose of the 
burial of the dead, is that cave of Machpelah, the purchase of 
which Abraham is said to have made, in Gen. c. xxiil. The field, 
and the cave that is therein, were made sure unto Abraham for a 
possession of a burying place by the sons of Ileth. “ The only 
purchase,” says Hall, ‘* that we ever find Abraham made; he 
would be a stranger here below, and neglecting all other assu- 
rances, takes only order for graves ; those he thinks are the houses 
he must trust to,’”—inasmuch as the grave and gate of death must 
be passed in the way to heaven. Now the cave at Machpelah we 
know was an isolated and retired spot. And so again, in later 
times, we read of the valley of Jehosaphat, on the east of Jeru- 
salem, as the general burying-place in the neighbourhood of that 
great city,—a valley, in the words of Ezekiel, which was full of 
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bones,—and, behold, there were very many in the open valley ; and, 
lo, they were'very dry.* Through this valley ran the brook Ki- 
dron, and it would appear from Jeremiah that all the fields unto 
the brook of Kidron was but another name for the valley of Jeho- 
saphat, and within it was included the valley of Hinnom, and 
Tophet ordained of old. But, not only from these passages, but 
from numerous others, relating as well to Jerusalem as other 
cities, we find that the place of burial for the Jews, (with the 
single exception of their kings,) lay without the gate, and not in 
the vicinity of the temple, or synagogues. And, that it continued 
to be so in later times, we know from the burial of our blessed 
Lord ;—from the potter's field that was bought to bury strangers 
in, with the price of blood ;—from the account of the corpse of 
the widow's son which our Saviour met at the gate of Nain (14 
mvary tis méAsws, Luke, vil. 12);—from the raising of Lazarus ;— 
from the bodies of the saints which slept going into the holy city, 
and appearing unto many ;—and from numerous other instances 
which we need not recount, 

Concerning the Greeks and the Romans we shall only say that 
they also scrupulously avoided burying within the walls. The 
sides of their ways, especially on the entrance to their cities, were 
lined with the tombs and the busts of their dead; but the cities 
themselves were, as they thought, to be kept pure from such a 
pollution. As to the Greeks we know from Pausanias that the 
wayside from the Pireus to Athens was occupied by many tombs 
of the illustrious dead ;—and it is natural to conclude that the 
burying-places of others were there also, or on the sides of other 
ways. ‘The Ceramicust also,—the burial place for those who 
fell in battle, —was itself too exterior to the city. It is needless 
to say a word of the Romans, as the “ Siste Viator,” (so in the 
Greek é8frys,) must be familiar to all. We conclude, therefore, 
our allusions to them with the following law from the tenth Table. 
HEMONEM, MORTVOM. EVDO. VRBED. NEI. SEPELITOD. NEIVE. 

Having seen, then, to use the words of Hall, ‘ that it was the 
ancientest and best way that sepultures should be without the 
gates of the city,” both among the Jews, the Greeks, and the 


* See xxxvii, 1,2; Jer. xxxi. 40, 

t The reader of Aristophanes will not fail to call to mind Pistheterus’ hope to be 
buried in the Ceramicus—- Westminster Abbey, as we might say. Nor will the reader of 
Thucydides forget the oration of Pericles over those who died in the first summer of 
the war.—Lib. ii. c. 35—46. The words of Aristophanes are, 

"O as vo. 
yap iva Tapas, T. A. 595, 

¢ Le. Cadaverum in urbe sepultura, vel ustio nulla esto. Cf. Funce. ut supra, 
p. 411; Lex iii. 
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Romans,—moreover that it was made a matter of legal enact- 
ment; we shall naturally be led to conclude, that in the earlier 
times of Christianity, the Christians’ burial-places were without 
the city also. And exactly so we find it to be,—as may be col- 
lected from many passages in the early Fathers, and as the reader 
will see in Mr, Greswell’s work, and more fully in Bingham’s 
Antiquities of the Christian Church,* a book which no Clergy- 
man, who can afford it, should be without. It will appear then 
to any one who shall make the inquiry, that the Christians were 
extremely careful of the burial of their departed brethren, and 
that their tombs were to be found on the road sides of their 
several cities, and the catacombs, or the subterranean dormitories 
mentioned by St. Jerome in the neighbourhood of Rome, are 
still visited by the modern traveller. Such were the early graves 
of the disciples of Jesus Christ ;—or, if not on the wayside, some 
sequestered spot was chosen as a repository for dust and ashes, 
and the dead were not forgotten, especially if they had been mar- 
a and confessors, who rejoiced to lay down their lives for the 

ospel’s sake. So far indeed were they from being forgotten, 
that the very place became sacred, and of the funeral harangues, 
—-the first funeral sermons,—which are delivered down to us in 
the works of the early Fathers, “‘ many of them were pronounced 
at the sepulchres of their sons who had laid down thats lives in 
defence of the common faith.” Nor did they only pronounce 
their funeral harangues here, but in process of time, as the Gospel 
went forth conquering and to conquer, on these very spots they 
built their churches, and, as Pe observes, “ the first step 
towards burying in churches, was the building of churches over 
the graves of the martyrs in the country, or else translating their 


relics into the city churches.” ‘To quote the words of Mr. Gres- 
well,— 


“It is, then, in the still extant orations of this description, that the 
allusions are most frequent to those receptacles, in which the early 
Christians deposited the deceased professors of their faith. Chrysostom 
speaks of them as Oijcae paprvpwy ; memorie martyrum is the name which 
Augustine gives them. They are elsewhere called the xownrijpea, or 
sepulchra martyrum. Basilica martyrum is the name not unfrequently 
given to them, when, as was afterwards the case, chapels or oratories 
were erected upon the same spots, over their remains. In Tertullian the 
name of arce is often given to these resting-places of the Christian dead ; 


as crypt is the term which, for a similar purpose, occurred in the wri- 
tings of Jerome. 


* Book xxiii. is devoted to the subject ‘‘Of Funeral Rites, or the Custom and 
Manner of Burying the Dead, observed in the Ancient Church.” The reader is also 


referred to the poems of the Christian poet Pradentius,—especially the Maporspaven, 
of which Mr, Greswell has made good use. 
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‘‘ But by whatever name characterized in the remains of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, it was on the spots and in the places thus designated, and in 
repeated instances consecrated by the remains of the martyrs, that the 
early Christians buried their dead ; not only such as had finished their 
course by martyrdom, but such as had died a natural death. Here the 
were deposited with that affectionate care and concern with which it 
was ever usual among Christians to inter the remains of their fellow be- 


lievers : whether possessing an additional claim upon their sympathies, 
as those who had suffered for the faith’s sake, or not.”—p. 86. 


Thus we see that at the first the early Christians followed the 
example both of the Jews, and of the Greeks, and Romans, and 
were buried without the gate ;—and also, how in process of time, 
and for what cause, they came to change this order, and to be 
buried not only in the neighbourhood of their places of worship 
any where, but even within the city where they dwelt. It will - 
not suit the space allotted to us in these pages, to follow up at 
length the various particulars as to the general establishment of 
churchyards, and, particularly, as to the establishment of them in 
this country, Suffice it to say that the first person buried, not in 
the church, but in the Atrium or Church-Porch,* was Constan- 
tine, concerning which privilege, his son Constantius is reported 
by St. Chrysostom to have said, that he thought he did bim great 
honour to bury him in the Fisherman’s Porch. It was not till 
the sixth century that the people began to be admitted, under 
certain cases, to be buried (according to the words of the Council 
of Braga, a. D. 563,) deforis circa murum basilica, i. e. without 
the walls of the church,—not 72 the church, nor, as we under- 
stand it, even 7 the atrium, but in the churchyard. And this the 
learned Bingham looks upon as the “ first authentic evidence of 
a churchyard, or ground in the neighbourhood of a church, in- 
tended or permitted for any such purpose as that of sepulture.” 
But it does not appear that the geveral introduction of church- 
yards throughout Christendom, that is, of enclosed spaces, ad- 
joining to the churches, and consecrated by the prayers of the 
Bishop, as the appointed receptacle of the dead, according to the 
opinions of the learned in ecclesiastical antiquities, bears date 
earlier than from the end of the ninth, or the beginning of the 
tenth century. It would appear that consecrated churchyards 
became general in England ‘ from the time of Cuthbert,t arch- 


* Of the Church at Constantinople, which Constantine had himself erected, and 
dedicated to the twelve Apostles. 

t+ Sir Thomas Browne's words are, “ The sensible rhetorick of the dead, to exem- 
plarity of good life, first admitted the bones of pious men and martyrs within church 
walls, which in succeeding ages crept into promiscuous practice: while Constantine 
was peculiarly favoured to be admitted into the church-porch ; and the first thus buried 
in England was in the days of Cuthred.” Hydriotaphia, c. iii. There are several 
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bishop of Canterbury, about the middle of the eighth century. 
Godwin,” adds Mr, Greswell, “ who has written the life of that 
prelate, informs us, that he came into Britain, both with a com- 
mission to regulate the affairs of the Anglican Church, in other 
respects, and with a general bull or license to consecrate yards 
for the interment of the dead, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of churches, whether. these were situated in the towns or in the 
country.”—p. 92. With regard to the burial of Emperors and 
other eminent persons within the Church, there is some difficulty 
to ascertain the date when it began. Justinian in his new code, 
dropping, says Bingham, the former part of Theodosius’s Law, 
which obliged all people to bury without the city, still retains the 
latter clause, which forbids men to be buried in the seats of the 
Martyrs and Apostles. ‘The same prohibition we find also in 
the Council of Nantes, a. p. 658. But between that date and 
A, D. 813, when the Council of Mentz was held, certain limi- 
tations and exceptions were made in favour of great and eminent 
persons. ‘he words of the Council are, Nudlus mortuus intra 
ecclesiam sepeliatur, nisi Episcopi, aut Abbates, aut digni Pres- 
bytert, aut fideles Laici.* However, it is clear from ecclesias- 
tical history that, before this, Bishops and Emperors were buried 
within the Church, as may be seen in Bingham, book xxiii. c. i. 
§ 8, who adds that after this time the matter was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Bishops and Presbyters, as to who should, or who 
should not, be buried in Churches,—and that as to hereditary se- 
pulchres they were not allowed in the ninth century, but were 
brought in by the Pope’s Decretals.| Bingham dates this from 
about a, D, 1250, | 

We have thought that the above succinct account might be ac- 
ceptable to many of our readers;—the substance of it will be 
found in Mr. Greswell’s pages; but, in our capacity of critics, 


we have taken care to examine what he has said by means of the 


books which are around us,—* our silent friends.” We would 
now, before we proceed to enumerate the chapters following of 
the work before us, make a remark or two as to the present mode 
of sepulture amongst us. 

Tu the first place, then, with such an office as our Burial Ser- 
vice before us, dust cannot be committed to dust but decently 


passages which lead us to think that Mr. Greswell could not be ignorant of this re- 
markable treatise, and yet we do not recollect that he has ever referred to it. 

* See Bingham, in loc., who states also that at the Council of Winchester under 
Lanfrank, Archbishop of Canterbury, a. p. 1076, the clause following was agreed to : 
“In Ecclesiis corpora defunctorum non sepeliantur.”” 

t We have not space to dwell upon either the avarice of ecclesiastics in general, or 
in particular on that of the Roman Catholic Church,—though from the mention of the 
Deeretals, full scope is offered for such consideration, 
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and in order. We should, however, greatly rejoice to find that 
better accommodations (if we may with sobriety use the expression) 
were found for the silent tomb. In our great cities we fear,—we 
know,—it is far otherwise; and although somewhat has of late 
been done for the enlarging of our churchyards, still, in London 
especially, the burial grounds are mcapacitated to receive those de- 
parted this life. And it is for this reason that we could heartily wish 
to find sacred ground “‘ without the gate” bought by parishes and 
set apart for this very thing, as in the days of the early Christians, 
and in the old time before them. ‘Those who have seen only the 
churchyards, or more properly, the burial-grounds, in foreign 
countries, have been delighted with their seclusion, (“ without the 
gate,”) and with the care which is taken to preserve them from 
desecration. We who have officiated at many funerals in a foreign. 
land, and have followed our brethren and our sisters there to the 
house appointed for all living, have thought upon such quiet rest- 
ing-places with an inward joy which we should have been sorry 
not to have felt. Our own solemn service at such a time seemed 
doubly impressive,—whether in summer, when all was green and 
beautiful, and decked with flowers around us,—or in the dreary 
winter of the north, when the sleet and the snow was twisted by 
the wind about our bare heads. Nay, more, when we have at- 
tended the funerals of others, not our own countrymen, and have 
sadly missed the comforting words of ‘‘ The Order for the Burial 
of the Dead,” and have heard in the place of it a mere harangue, 
we still could not but be alive to the beauty even of a funeral 
scene, and to the care taken that the receptacles for the dead 
should show that the dead lived in the hearts of the survivors.* 
Again we repeat that we shall be glad to find a space devoted 
by the proper authorities without ali our towns as a burial-place 
for our dead. Sooner or later it must come to pass generally; we 
rejoice that in some places such a decent innovation, or, rather, 
such a returning to the old paths, is already in being. 

Another point on which we would hazard a remark is on the 
burial within our churches—a custom we, in general, could willingly 
see dispensed with, as it renders them unwholesome, and greatly 
adds to the crowd (if we may so say) of acrowded congregation. In 
former days we see that it was not permitted. Would that it were 
not so now!—and that all men thought with the good St. Swithin, 
“ who gave charge when he died, that his body should not be laid 
within the church, but where the drops of rain might wet his 
grave, and where passengers might walk over it.” “ But,” says 


* In Denmark a trifling sum is paid annually to the curator of the burial-ground 


( Kirke-gaard,) to see that the graves of those “* ore” be not forgotten. “ Han er 
ikke did, Men gaaet forud!” 
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Hall, “ to speak freely what I think concerning this so common 
practice, I must needs say | cannot but hold it very unfit and in- 
convenient, both, first, in respect of the majesty of the place; it 
is (xupiaxy), the Lord’s house; it is (BacsAsmy), the palace of the 
King of Heaven; and what prince would have his court made a 
charnel-house?” And with these sentiments the good and a 
tolic, bishop died; and honest Fuller, in his ‘“ Worthies of Eng. 
land,” has justly inserted the passage following from his will, at 
the end of his remarks, “ In the name of God, Amen. I, Joseph 
Hall, D. D., not worthy to be called the Bishop of Norwich, & , 
First, I bequeath my soul, &c.; my body I leave to he interred, 
without any funeral pomp, at the discretion of my executors, with 
this only monition, that I do not hold God’s house a meet repo- 
sitory for the dead bodies of the greatest saints.”* 


But to proceed. Chapter the fourth is on “ the Passing-Bell,” _ 


and it is a beautiful chapter, on which we could gladly say mach, 
—sed non erat his locus,—and perhaps the party might call us 
Papists, as they have all but done the excellent Mr. Newman, for 
his Primitive Sermons. However, we will venture to say thus 
much,—that, without doubt, we have let go too many of the 
harmless customs of the olden time, and by stripping off the 
ancient trappings and ceremonies of devotion,t we have left a 
cold-hearted set of innovators to rejoice at the cessation of those 
solemn, though oftentimes superstitious rites, which add many 
a convert to the Church of Rome. But there is no need that the 
Passing-Bell should contravene the eighty-eighth Canon, and be 
“ rung superstitiously,’—no prayers for the dead are wanting,— 
the rather it is intended to awaken devotion, and to call for the 
prayers of the living, that so, God who heareth prayer, would not 
suffer the soul of a dying sister or brother, for any pains of death, 
to fall from Him. Yes, reader! instead of running from sermon 
to sermon so busily as to find no time to be charitable or‘to do 
righteousness, Christians of old were fully persuaded of the effi- 
cacy of prayer; and whenever, or wherever, the Passing-Bell was 
heard “ swinging slow, with solemn roar,”—“ it was not unreason- 
ably, or uncharitably, presumed that such prayers of the living, at 
that time, might be of service to the dying; or that, in this parti- 

* See “ Leicestershire,’’ p. 130, ed. folio, 1662, and the Sermon of Bishop Hall’s, 


above quoted, p. 101, where he adds to the above allusions, ‘‘ Have ye not houses 
to eat and drink in? saith the Apostle: much more may I say, have ye not church- 


yards, or other burial places, for the interment of your dead ?” 

+ We would have this understood generally. The mitre and the full dress of the 
High Priest were not for nothing; and besides this, “* Holiness to the Lord” was upon 
it. It is mere vanity to say that a solemn dress does not give birth to some solemn 
feelings with the multitude in general ; and as for those who scoff at.it, as they do at 
other things serious, and would down with it and with the wearer to the ground, we 


say with old Fuller, “* He is no friend to the tree who strips it of its bark !” 
L2 
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cular district, some one might be found, deserving of the name of 
Christian, who would not grudge a fellow-Christian, a brother, or 
a sister in Jesus Christ, while contending with the infirmities of 
his last sickness, and even then in articulv mortis, the benefit of 
his prayers and intercessions at the throne of Grace.”—p. 106, 
We will conclude these remarks with one of the Occasional Medi- 
tations of the good Bishop Hall, so often before quoted in these 
pages, How well did he consider this solemn sound! 


Upon the Tolling of a Passing- Bell. 


“* How doleful and heavy is this summons of death! This sound is 
not for our ears, but for our hearts; it calls us not only to our 
prayers, but to our preparation,—to our prayers for the departing soul, — 
to our preparation for our own departing. We have never so much 
need of prayers as in our last combat; then is aur great adversary most 
eager; then are we weakest; then nature is so over-laboured, that it 
gives us not leisure to make use of gracious motions. ‘There is no pre- 
paration so necessary as for this conflict: all our life is little enough to 
make ready for our last hour. What am I better than my neighbours ? 
How oft hath this bell reported to me the farewell of many more strong 
and vigorous bodies than my own,—of many more cheerful and lively 
spirits? And now what doth it but call me to the thought of my part- 
ing? Here is ne abiding for me: I must away too. Oh thou that art 
the God of comfort, help thy poor servant that is now struggling with 
his last enemy. His sad friends stand gazing upon him, and weeping 
over him, but they cannot succour him; needs must they leave him to 
do this great work alone; none but Thou, to whom belong the issues of 
death, canst relieve his distressed and overmatched soul. And for me, 
let no man die without me, as I die daily, so teach me to die once ; 
acquaint me beforehand with Thy messenger, which I must trust to, 
Oh! teach me so to number my days, that 1 may apply my heart to true 
wisdom,” * 


The next chapter, which is the last of the introductory ones, 
is on ** the Excesses committed at Funerals, especially those of the 
Poorer Classes.” It is altogether good, and it were devoutly to 
be wished that these excesses could be put an end to. We would 
observe by the way, that the Church-ales mentioned in the eighty- 
eighth Canon have no allusion at all to the excesses committed at 
funerals, ‘These are what the Danish call Grav-ols. The Church- 
ales in the Canon, though often riotous and disorderly, were com- 
memoratory of the dedication of the Church. Hence Warton, in 
his History of English Poetry, is led to observe, perhaps not 
quite correctly, that a/e, especially in composition, sometimes 


* Works, vol. ii, p. 151. See likewise the beautiful remarks of Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his Religio Medici, part ii. § 6, ed. Wilkin, vol. ii. p- 100. In our older poets 
there are many allusions to the Passing-Bell. Donne says, 


———— * Pray’rs ascend 
To heaven in troops at a good man’s passing-bell.” 
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means a festival, By the by, before quitting this chapter we 
would ask, are not the words “ irreverent and irreligious,” in 
page 134, out of place as applied to brutes? The passage, how- 
ever, 1s equivocal, 

These introductory chapters ended, Mr. Greswell next pro- 
ceeds to the Rubrics premised to the Order for the Burial of the 
Dead, observing by the way, that in using this office we are 
“ employing a ceremonial of Christian burial, in its general plan 
and outline, still the same which the Church has been accustomed 
to use from the earliest ages.” As his authority he refers to Pal- 
mer’s Origines Liturgice, c. ix.—a work which we here mention 
to show the good fruit of the late Bishop Jebb’s careful examina- 
tion of all candidates for holy orders in the diocese of Limerick. 
The passage following is from his Life by Mr. Forster.* 

“Nor did the spirit of inquiry, thus inspired or called forth by the 
regulations of Bishop Jebb, terminate in the purchase,—it led also to 
the production of important works. The Origines Liturgice, a work 
long a desideratum in English divinity, and for which the Church in 
these countries is indebted to the learned labours of the Rev. William 
Palmer, now of Worcester College, Oxon., owes its idea and design to 
the well-directed workings of the author’s mind, when a candidate for 
orders, preparing for examination at Limerick.” 

We have not space to make extracts from this chapter,—nor 
yet to allude to the sensible and feeling remarks on the Absence 
of Females from Funerals of the Upper Classes, or to the Abridg- 
ment of the Burial Service in cases of infection, &c. And we 
have not space, because we feel it absolutely necessary to five the 
following long but excellent extract from ‘ Tracts for the Times,” 
a publication which, we think, must do infinite good. ‘The tract 
is called “ The Burial Service,” and is quite in unison with Mr, 
Greswell’s views, both upon the first Rubric, and upon that after- 
passage which is so often objected to.t 

“ But it will be said, that at least we ought not to read the service 
over the flagrantly wicked, over those who are a scandal to religion. 
But this is a very different position. I agree with it entirely. Of course 
we should not do so, and the Church never meant we should. She 
never wished we should profess our hope of the salvation of habitual 
drunkards and swearers, open sinners, blasphemers, and the like ; not as 
daring to despair of their salvation, but thinking it unseemly to honour 
their memory. Though the Church is not endowed with a power of 
absolute judgment upon individuals, yet she is directed to decide accord- 


* See vol. i. p. 245. 

t This extract is from the first volume. Two are pede published, But the Tracts 
may be had separately, either in Oxford or at Messrs. Rivingtons.’ The extract has 
been made because it was exactly to the purpose, and also that we might direct our 
clerical brethren where to find such suitable Tracts as the exigencies of their parishes 
may require, 
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ing to external indications, in order to hold up the rules of God's 
governance, and afford a type of it, and an assistance towards the realiz- 
ing it. As she denies to the scandalously wicked the Lord's Supper, so 
does she deprive them of her other privileges. 

** The Church, I say, does not bid us read the service over open sin- 
ners. Hear her own words introducing the service. ‘ The office en- 
suing is not to be used for any that die unbaptised, or excommunicated, 
or have laid violent hands upon themselves.’ There is no room to doubt 
whom she meant to be excommunicated—open sinners. Those, there- 
fore, who are pained at the general use of the service, should rather 
strive to restore the practice of excommunication, than to alter the words 
used in the service. Surely, if we do not do this, we are clearly de- 
frauding the religious for the sake of keeping close to the wicked. 

“* Here we see the common course of things in this world ;—we omit 
a duty. In consequence, our services become inconsistent. Instead of 
tracing our steps we alter the service. What is this but, as it were, to 
sin upon principle?) While we keep to our principles, our sins are in- 
consistencies; at length, sensible of the absurdity which inconsistency 
involves, we accommodate our professions to our practice. This is ever 
the way of the world, but it should not be the way of the Church. 

* T will join heart and hand with any one who will struggle for a 
restoration of that ‘ godly discipline,’ the restoration of which our Church 
publicly professes she considers desirable; but God forbid any one 
should so depart from her spirit as to mould her formularies to fit the 
case of deliberate sinners! * And is not this what we are plainly doing, 
if we alter the Burial Service as proposed ? Are we not recognizing the 
right of men to receive Christian burial, about whom we do not like to 
express a hope? Why should they have Christian burial at all ?” 

Alas! we fear we may look in vain for the re-establishment of 
strict Church discipline. Even in temporals—as said Hamlet to 
the grave-digger—“ ‘The age is grown so picked, that the toe of 
the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe;” how much more so in matters concerning the Church! 
However, we have scrupulously cited the above words, and they, 
at least, ought to strike the declaimer against ordinances, and the 
slanderer of the Church Services, dumb, 

Chapter VII. relates to the Anthems, or sentences appointed 
to be said or sung while the minister is preceding the corpse— 
“a custom,” says Mr. Palmer, “ of the greatest antiquity, as we 
learn from the Apostolical Constitutions, from Dionysius Areopa- 
gite, Chrysostom, and other sources.” Than these sentences 
nothing can be well more appropriate,—more affecting,—more 
true. The first is what our blessed Lord himself delivered for 


* We recollect taking the weekly duties for a neighbouring clergyman during his 
absence, and, to our great surprise, finding the Burial Service br ,»— evidently 
with the intent to omit this or that passage, according as the life of the deceased might 


have been,—sinner, that is, or saint. What is this but to take the fan into our own 
hands? These things ought not to be. 
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the comfort of the two sisters as he accompanied them to the 
tomb of their brother Lazarus. They certify the Resurrection of 
the Dead, and thus, in our Saviour’s own words, his ambassadors 
commence this solemn service, bidding, as it were, the mourners 
following not to weep as those without hope, inasmuch as the 
corpse of their dead brother or sister shall again flourish as an 
herb, and the earth shall cust out the dead. We find accordingly 
that these selfsame words have been used as a part of the bunal 
offices of all Christians, Nor is the next sentence less appro- 
priate, declaring, in the words of the patriarch, Job, the Resurrec- 
tion of the Bopy;* or, as our Church has taken care to express 
it in the three several Baptismal Services, the Resurrection of the 
FLEsu,—clearly thereby declaring her own Belief. This leads 
Mr. Greswell to a discussion on the identity of the Resurrection- 
Body, which is perfectly unobjectionable, and would seem to 
have been suggested to him by Bishop Butler’s Dissertation 
“ Of Personal Identity,” which the reader will find at the end of 
the first volume of the Clarendon edition of his invaluable Works. 
The last sentence, taken from St. Paul's First Epistle to Timo- 
thy, and from the Book of Job, is not less fitting to the occasion 
than the other two; for what can be more to the purpose, more 
likely to reach the heart at such a time than the Scripture testi- 
mony to the vanity of all worldly possessions? Nothing. So that 
it has been well said, when we consider all these sentences toge- 
ther, “ Were the happiness of the next world as closely appre- 
hended as the felicities of this, it were a martyrdom to live.’ 
The Saviour wept—the Saviour 
O’er him he loved—corrupting clay ! 
But then He spake the word, and Death 
Gave up his prey! 
A little while—a little while, 
And the dark grave shall yield its trust ; 
Yea, render every atom up 
Of human dust. 


What matters then—what matters then, 
Who earliest lays him down to rest ?— 
Nay, ‘ to depart, and be with Christ,’ 
Is surely best.” + 


* See the very remarkable words of Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, 
part i. § 48, Wilkin, vol. ii. p. 68. “ 1 believe that our estranged and divided ashes 
shall unite again, &c.” Jeremy Taylor observes in his own way, “ St Ignatius, who 
was buried in the bodies of lions, and St. Polycarp, who was barned to ashes, shall 
have their bones and their flesh again, with greater comfort than those violent persons 
who slept among kings, having usurped their thrones when they were alive, and their 
sepulchres when they were dead.”’ —vol. iv. p. 568. 

t From a beautiful little volome of Miss Bowles’s, the authoress of “ Chapters upon 
Churchyards.” She must have been to the grave to weep there! 
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Chapters VITI. and LX. are on the Proper Psalms and on the 
Proper Lessons. In this part of the service, as in all other offices, 
we have followed the custom of antiquity, approaching here, per- 
haps, nearer to the Eastern than to the Western Churches. In 
the latter the Eucharist was celebrated at this time, and prayers 
were made for the happiness of the deceased; but these are both 
discontinued, the one as a matter of course, because Protestants 
look upon masses for the dead as “ a fond thing, vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repug- 
nant to the Word of God,” (Art. xxii.); the other probably be- 
cause, though firm in the faith, the hearts even of those who 
leoked for the appearance of their Saviour, might be bowed down 
with over-much sorrow for so high a feast, and be ready rather for 
the bread of mourners. Be this as it may, our Burial Service 
now follows what was observed in the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople, as we learn from the Euchologicon sive Rituale Grecorum 
of Goar the Dominican, the correspondent of Archbishop Usher. 
As concerns the Psalms, we may safely refer to what Mr. Gres- 
well says upon them; nor do we see any reason to expunge any 
part of his remarks, unless it be the last sentence, where the ~* 
cation of 48 évjcimov to the gift of God can hardly be correct. We 
mention this, however, merely by the way, because if it be taken 
connectedly with our author’s remarks, there is really nothing 
objectionable in the words—adwpov dapov, 82 

In turning to the Lesson—a part of 1 Cor, xv.—we cannot 
but say that it is altogether in unison with the solemn ritual we 
are treating of. Accordingly we find m Mr. Palmer’s Origtnes 
Liturgica, as we might have expected, 


* that a part of the Lesson which follows has been used by the English 
Church for a considerable length of time. It was anciently used in the 
celebration of the Eucharist, which formerly took place in England, as 
in other western churches, at this time; and although the English 
Church has not continued the custom, but adopted the practice of the 
Church of Constantinople, the importance of this part of Scripture has 
caused it be used as the proper Lesson on the present occasion. In the 
Church of Constantinople they read part of the fourth chapter of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Thessalonians, and a Gospel from St. John.” 


Mr. Greswell, in his Commentary, is led to expatiate on the 
change of the resurrection-body,—and here, though we cannot say 
that there is any thing really objectionable, yet we may be allowed 
to hint at the old adage, Ne quid nimis. And, indeed, we think 
that some few parts do deviate from that chastened and tempered 
language which should scrupulously be used on so awful a sub- 
ject. We would instance, particularly, pp. 295, 302. The same 
remarks may also be applied to vol, 11. p. 124—128, though per- 
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haps the harrowing nature of the subject, in the latter instance, 
may plead some excuse. Heroic lines, however, in prose, ought 
to be studiously avoided. They are not natural, and call to 
our recollection the chapter of Aristotle (Rhet. lib. iii, c. i.)* 
Ilegi Wu Atk ews. 


‘* Singula queque locum teneant sortita decenter.” 


Having thus far touched upon what we look upon as the only 
blemish in the volumes before us,—and having before apologized 
for what some might call rhapsodies,—we shall not refer to the 
point again,—observing simply, that, if the work should (as we 
hope) be so popular as to call for a second edition, we trust the 
author will cut down the ‘ ambitiosa ornamenta.” 

Other points dwelt upon by Mr. Greswell in this chapter, are, 
degrees of glory in the resurrection-body, the last trump, the 
Mediatorial kingdom of Jesus Christ, and that glorious tmivixioy 
uédog which occurs at the end of the chapter— O death! where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” ‘These are all han- 
dled with the pen of a ready writer,—but we have no time to 
dwell upon them. We will, therefore, end these remarks with 
the words of Theophylact on those of the Apostle: Qoavis yevé- 
Dov TA xa Bok, xal ahadratss, oioves 
xsimévn TH Operum, il, 231. B. (Notes and 
Illustrations, vol. ii. p. 339.) 

Chapter X. commences with the Anthems appointed to be 


said or sung while the corpse is made ready to be laid in the 
earth, 


“ The reading of the lesson being ended,” observes Mr. Greswell, 
‘* that part of the service which is appointed to be solemnized upon en- 
tering the church, is over; and the part which is directed to begin and 
proceed by the grave side, follows next in order, This second and last 
division of the offices for the interment of the dead, accerding to the 
ritual of the Church of England, though, generally speaking, all cele- 
brated without the church, and all by the side of the grave, or sepulchre, 
which is intended to receive the dead body, consists of three parts: first, 
that which precedes the commission of the body to the ground : secondly, 
that which is performed while the interment itself, or consignment of 
the body to the ground, is taking place; and thirdly, that which is di- 
rected to follow when this particular ceremony is over; and, conse- 
quently, comprehends what remains of the service to the close of the 
whole.” —vol. ii. p. I. 


And here, in these Anthems, as in the rest of her services, the 
Church of England follows the order which is found in the 
ancient rituals of the Eastern and Western Churches, The 


* See the Remarks of Archbishop Whately, in his Elements of Rhetoric, p. 212- 
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whole four of these Anthems, indeed, may be seen in Mr. 
Palmer, extracted from the Salisbury Manual,* and they corre- 
spond almost word for word. ‘The compilers, however, of our 
Liturgy did not, certainly, take the last altogether from that 
source. ‘The latter words, at least, of that, are found, as Arch- 
bishop Lawrence has observed, in a ‘* German hymn of Luther, 
composed as a kind of poetical paraphrase upon another very 
ancient one in the offices of the Romish Church. The words of 
Luther in the latter part of this hymn are,‘ Heiliger Herre Gott, 
heiliger starker Gott, heiliger barmhertziger Heyland, du ewiger 
Gott, lass uns nicht enfallen von des rechten glaubens trost.”— 
Geistliches Handbuchlein, p. 136. “ O holy Lord God, O holy 
mighty God, O holy merciful Saviour, thou God eternal, suffer 
us not to fall from the consolation of the true faith.”+ With the 
exception of a single passage in page 45, all that Mr. Greswell 
says on these Anthems is in unison with the rest of his work. 
And even as regards the passage alluded to, we can say, True, 
most true! But is it well to rake the charnel-house? Is it not 
—(to use the expressive words of John Miller in his excellent 
sermons,)—is it not like “ ransacking all the depths of imiquity,” 
as some do in their sermons? We think so, and should be 
glad, therefore, that it were away. We have only further to 
remark how studiously our Church avoids all prayer for the dead, 
endeavouring to turn all she says to the soul’s health of the living; 
—and conclude with an extract from Master Hugh Latimer’s 
Sermons,—that constant martyr of Jesus Christ,—which has an 
especial reference to the last Authem. 


“ Thirdly, | commend unto you the souls departed this life in the faith 
of Christ, that ye remember to give laudes, praise and thanks to Al- 
mighty God for his great goodness and — showed unto them, in 
that great need and conflict against the devil and sin, and that gave - 
them at the hour of death faith in his Son’s death and passion, whereb 
they might conquer and overcome, and get the victory. Give thanks, 
say, for this, adding prayers and supplications for yourselves, that it may 

lease God to give you the like faith and grace, to trust only unto the 
death of his dear Son, as he gave unto them. For as they be gone, so 
must we; and the devil will be as ready to tempt us, as he was them, 
and our sins will light as heavy upon us, as theirs did upon them: and 


* For the History of the Sarum “ Use” see also Mr. Palmer's Origines Liturgice, 
vol. i. pp. 186,187. It derives its origin from Osmund, bishop of that see in A. D. 
1078, and chancellor of England. It is said to have been adopted in some part of 
France, and even in Portugal. The ritual books of York and Hereford have been 
printed, bat we are not aware that this has. 

+ See Archbishop Lawrence’s Bampton Lectures. Notes on Sermon VIII, p. 448. 
He is led to remark on the passage as one, amongst endless others, which proves “ the 


impossibility of reconciling the doctrine contained in our Liturgy and Homilies with the 
Calvinistic predestination.” 
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we are as weak and unable to resist, as were they. Pray, therefore, that 
we may have grace to die in the same faith of Christ as they did, and at 
the latter day be raised with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and be par- 
takers with Christ in the kingdom of heaven.”* 


The XIth Chapter of Mr. Greswell’s work is, on the form of 
words, provided for the interment, which Mr. Palmer considers 
as peculiar to our Church, as “ the rituals of the East and the 
West appoint some psalm or anthem to be sung or said while the 

- body is placed in the tomb; but the same form nearly has been 
used in the English Church for many ages, though anciently it 
followed after the body was covered with earth, and while the 
earth was placed upon it.” As to that part of this formula which, 
others besides sectarians are wont to object to,—there is no need 
for us to say more about it than what we have already said in the 
extract given, some pages back, from the “ Tracts for the Times.” 
The Church never intended that this office should be read over 
ungodly sinners,—they, according te the ancient ecclesiastical 

discipline for which old Latimer called aloud in his sermons be- 
fore Ries Edward, would very properly have been excommuni- 
cated,—and, could the apostolic Bistop Wilson’s words have 
found a hearing on earth, no sectarians would now have flouted 
uncharitably, and no sincere churchmen would have been pained 
by conscientious scruples. But even as it is, the words, perhaps, 
will bear an easier and a more charitable construction than some 
are inclined to put upon them, and so all scruple and doubtful- 
ness might be avoided. Let it be observed, then, that they stand 
thus,—* in sure and certain hope of” (not this one’s or that 
one’s, but) “ the Resurrection to eternal life through our Lord 

Jesus Christ.” In the subsequent parts of the Office, when we 

thank God that he has been pleased to deliver a brother or a sister 
out of the “ miseries of this sinful world,’”’—even ifhe or she were 

a sinner, still had life been spared, they might have sunk deeper 

and deeper into the slough of “ wretchedness of unclean living,” 

—and so, even in that case, we may charitably thank God with 

reference to the living also, that they have escaped such a scandal 


and such a reproach,—and we needs must ask, with faithful 
Abraham,—‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?"+ 


And then, as to the hope in the concluding collect, we have only - 
to say to one and all, let him that is without sin among you, and = 
cares not to make the hearts of his brethren sad, let him, we say, & 
first cast a stone at our rejoicing in hope. What is here said, 4 


* See Sermons, p. 91. Ed. 4to. 1575. Black letter. The language in the text is 
modernized against our will.. Our reference was made some years ago,—and not hav- 
ing the copy at hand, we were obliged to write for the extract. 

t Gen. c. xviii. 25. 
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however, is but, as it were, an umpire’s or a daysman’s word,— 
our Own sentiments are expressed above, and they will be found 
altogether in unison with those of Mr. Greswell, whose remarks 
are most excellent. We conclude with his pious wish, leaving 
out the darker side.* 


** Oh! would that every individual Christian, (may the author be ex- 
cused for inserting here a wish to that effect,) whose mortal remains may 
be brought to be interred according to this Office, thus, as it appears, 
provide for one description of the dead only—as the supposed ecclesias- 
tical discipline is now administered in our Christian community,—would, 
I say, that every nominal member of the communion of the Church at 
present, by the Christian exemplariness of his past existence, might still 
warrant, at the time of his death, on the part of the surviving members 
of the same communion, the well assured hope of such a resurrection 
from the dead, as eventually awaiting him—the hope that his lifeless 
body, consigned to the ground amid the tears, the sobs, and groans of 
weeping relatives, already sanctified and consecrated for that future glory 
by the indw elling of every needful Christian grace—upon the dawning of 
that auspicious morn, will awake from the dust, and sing, will start forth 
into the plenary enjoyment of its promised crown of excellence and per- 
fection—a star of the resurrection, to illumine the abodes of the blessed 
with its peculiar ray of glory for ever.” —vol. ii. p. 94. ° 


The XU[th Chapter of the work before us is on the Anthem 

appointed to be said or sung next after the interment,—one of 
reat antiquity, and taken, as is wel! known, from Rev. xiv. 153. 

ay it, it is said, that the dead which die in the Lord are blessed, 
and for this reason, they rest from their labours. Accordingly, it 
is a text which niay intimatethe intermediate state not to be one of 
insensibility,—as also do the texts which follow: Luke, xvi. 22; 
xxii, 45; Cor. v. G—9; xn. 4; Phil. i. 21—24; as well as 
others which it is not necessary now to allude to. On this most 
interesting subject Mr. Greswell dwells at large, and those who 
have not thought upon this point will find here abundant matter 
faithfully and impartially set before them, But inasmuch as this 
is not an essential object of our faith, and many excellent Chris- 
tians, both in ancient and modern times, have differed as to its 
acceptation,—we shall say nothing further on the subject, simply 
laying before our readers the followi ing extract from Bishop 
Beveridge’s works, in which he takes it for granted, as a point 


* On reading the last paragraph of this chapter we could not but call to mind the 
departure of that good and faithful servant of his Lord,—the late Divinity Professor 
in Oxford,—Dr. Edward Burton. Speaking of the loss of friends, or of gifted men, 
who seem, in their day, the earthly support of the Church, Mr. Newman observes, in 
his Sermon on the Ascension of our Lord: “‘ For what we know, their removal hence 
is as necessary for the furtherance of the objects we have at heart, as was the departare 
of our Saviour.”"— vol. ii. p- 236. 
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which did not admit of dispute,—and who shall say it is nota 
comforting point ?* 


“He adds, ‘ And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you unto myself. But what? Will he not receive us 
before that? Yes, certainly, he will receive our souls, as soon as ever 
they depart out of our bodies, as we may gather from what he himself 
said to the thief upon the cross, ‘ To day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.’ For, from hence it is evident, that although the penitent body 
was to be laid in the earth, yet his soul was to be carried the very same 
day he died directly to Christ, in paradise or heaven, where he then was 
as God, although his manhood ascended not till some days after. The 
same appears from St, Paul’s ‘ desire to depart and be with Christ: 
which plainly shows that he firmly believed that he should be with Christ 
so soon as ever he departed out of this life. But the clearest demonstra- 
tion of this great on and that which puts it beyond all doubt, is taken 
from St. Stephen, who, being just at the point of death, committed his 
soul into the hands of Christ, saying, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ 
Which, questionless, he would not have done, had he not been fully 
assured by the Holy Ghost, that Christ would, according to his desire, 
receive his spirit unto himself, at the same moment that it left his body; 
and so doubtless every soul that ever departed out of this life in the true 
faith of Christ, is now with him in heaven, his holy angels carrying it, 
as they did Lazarus, directly thither. 

** But what then doth our Lord mean by his coming again and receiv- 
ing us to himself? His meaning in short is, that although he was now 
to leave this world, and to go up to heaven, there to continue many years, 
preparing a 7 for us; yet at the last day, when the whole number of 
his elect shall be accomplished, he will come hither again, and then he 
will receive us altogether, both soul and body, and so our whole man 
unto himself, that so the same persons who believed in him and served 
him upon earth, may live with him for evermore in heaven; as he him- 
self hath promised in the ee words, saying, ‘I will come again and 
receive you to myself, that where I am, there ye may be also.” 


The XIIIth and last chapter of these volumes is taken up 
with the rest of the Office, including the short, or lesser Litany,— 
the prayer which is headed by the word “ Priest,’ + the Collect, 
and the Benediction. Concerning these severally, Mr, Palmer 


* The subjoined extract is from vol, iv. p. 502, of the 8vo. edition of his works, It 
is far different, as to the comfort to be derived from it, from the statements set forth in 
Archbishop Whately’s Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State,—a work in 
which so much is over-stated, and so much under-stated. As to the doctrinal point, we 
said above, that we were not called to dwell upon it further. We remember the words 
of South, ‘‘ Nothing can be more irrational than to be dogmatical in things doubtful ; 
and to determine where wise men only ay asa v. p. 243, 

t See the learned note on the word “ Collect,” p.196—198. We have nothing to 
add to it, and the following remark is quite true: ‘‘ The word Collect, in our Liturgy, 
is the proper denomination for a general and ordinary, in opposition to a special or 
occasional form of prayer.” ‘* Collecta,” in Latin, is probably derived from the Greek 
or 
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observes, “ The ancient manuals of the English Church ap- 
pointed a similar order to succeed the burial; but the collects 
which we use in this place are not of great antiquity, though the 
preface of the first is found in the manual of Salisbury, dnd in 
some very ancient monuments of the Western Church,” All that 
Mr. Greswell says on this Litany, on the Lord’s Prayer,—which 
he calls “ reverently brief, concisely full, composedly fervent, 
eloquently simple, and sublimely expressive,”"—all that he says, 
also, on the duty of the Christian mourner,—is quite appropriate, 
and must be acceptable to the thoughtful and religious mind. 
Indeed, what he says upon the subject of the Lord’s Prayer we 
could heartily wish were ingrafted in the hearts of those who 
complain of the length of our services, and would exclude its re- 
petition from the Liturgy. 

Mr. Greswell next proceeds to the first of the two Prayers, 
and having considered the introduction. (which is a paraphrase of 
our Saviour’s words, Luke, xx. 38,) goes on to dwell on that part 
of it wherein we beseech Almighty God “of His gracious ‘good- 
ness shortly to accomplish the number of His elect and to hasten 
His kingdom :” in other words, to bring to a close this mysterious 
dispensation of providence and grace which has been going on 
from the beginning of the world to the present time, constituting,. 
as it does, the scheme of the state of probation—the condition, 
for the time being, of the “ Church militant upon earth.” The 
consideration of the words “the number of His elect,” leads our 
author to make some remarks on the terms Predestination and 
Election, and we may say, without fear of contradiction, that no 
one can read them without acknowledging that they are made 
discreetly, soberly, and advisedly. For this reason we give the 
three following lengthy extracts. ‘The two first are, as it were, 
introductory to the latter,—which is the summing up of what 
has been said on the point: 


“* It is supposed then in the above prayer—so much of it, at least, as 
relates to the consummation in question—that a process of trial or dis- 
crimination both has been, and still is, going on among God’s moral and 
responsible creatures upon earth; the end and effect of which will be, 
to distinguish that portion of them described by the name of the elect 
of God, from the rest, whom the event will prove not to be entitled to 
that name. This process of trial has been going on from the beginning 
of human existence ; and is not yet brought to an end. The same 
scheme of moral probation, with the same end in view, and producing 
the same effects, in discriminating us under the two classes intended to 
be distinguished thereby, bas been in force ever since the Fall—varying 
only as to the mode or manner of the probation, with the circumstances 
of the time, and according as the Revelation of the Divine Will, in con- 
formity to which, on points both of faith and of practice, the scheme is 
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regulated, was more or Jess complete, under the Antediluvian, the Patri- 
archal, or the Levitical Dispensation respectively, down to the appointed 
time of the promulgation of the Gospel, when it assumed that last and 
most definite form, in which it is especially applicable to Christians ; or 
the nominal members of the visible Church, as established among Chris- 
tians on earth. 

** Since that time, the doctrine and duties of the Gospel revelation, 
the one in their influence on the understanding, the other on the heart 
and affections, the life and conversation,—are the touchstone by which 
this work of discrimination is still carried forward,—the outward cri- 
terion by which the nominal professor of the same religion is still dis- 
tinguished from the real,—the fan by which the wheat is winnowed and 
separated from the chaff. The elect are those upon whom these doc- 
trines and duties produce the desired effect ; and the non-elect are they 
upon whom they do not. It would seem also from the language of the 
prayer in reference to this subject, that the former have beforehand their 
appointed number, and a number known to God; the filling up of which 
too to that destined amount, he may either retard or accelerate, accord- 
ing to the purposes of His wisdom and goodness, (which last attribute is 
here sr referred to); in a word, that Heaven itself (a point, 
this, to which | have before called the attention of the reader) must 
ultimately be found to contain a preordained number of inhabitants, and 
by parity of consequence, Hell its similarly fixed amount of inmates.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 168, 169. 

“‘ With regard, then, to the description of moral agents which require 
to be understood by the name of the Elect ;* it appears to the author 
of these observations, that none are to be supposed designated by it, to 
whom the name must be considered applicable, because of an absolute 
unconditional decree of Almighty God, in their behalf. The election 
implied by it, must be understood to denote something which has been 7 
the result of foreseen goodness of character. This goodness it is which 7 
has rendered the subject meet to be elected by God. The election made a 

4 


him not good,—but the quality of character having been first produced, 

by the agency of causes properly and strictly moral, (the operation of 

which, however mysterious to us may be the exercise of that knowledge, 

—God, as an omniscient Being, foresaw,) the election so made of the i 
subject in question, was the consequence of his previous personal worthi- 
ness, or his previous right and Christian use of the means of grace. To 

be an elected person, according to any other construction of the import 

of that name, (and equally so, we may add, to be a reprobate or un- 

elected person,) would be to suppose an human agent, in either instance, 

a mere machine, a passive instrument in bringing about a Divine pur- 

pose, affecting the happiness or misery of such and such of its creatures, 


* Jones of Nayland, of whose works the late excellent Bishop van Mildert thought 
so highly, says ‘The true notion of Predestination is to be met with in Ephesians, 
i. 11, 12, where those are said to be predestinated to the praise of God’s glory who : 
trusted in Christ. Our attainment of eternal happiness is the consequence of our belief : 
in Christ, and the irreversible decree of God is, that those that believe in him should : 
not perish, and this is probably the only sense in which the doctrine of predestination 
and election can be maintained from Scripture.” —Works, vol. iv. p. 39, note. 
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—over which, in its use and subserviency to that effect, the agent him- 
self had no control, and with which, except as destined to be affected, 
in one way or the other, by its consequences, he himself had nothing to 
do. Such, I say, would be the result,—if we were to look upon elec- 
tion in one of these cases, as the necessary cause of Christian goodness 
of character, and not as the result of the foreseen existence of it; or 
reprobation in the other, to be the necessary cause of the contrary 
description of character, and not simply the consequence of it, as equally 
foreseen also.’’"—pp. 178, 179. 

** Two truths are clearly revealed to us, or clearly ascertainable by us, 
—both having the testimony of Scripture, and the further evidence of 
human reason, in their favour. One is, that the foreknowledge of the 
Deity, even when directed to events of an exclusively contingent descrip- 
tion, (the result of the free agency of man,) is absolute and uncon- 
ditional; the other, that men, notwithstanding, are left themselves in 
possession of a moral power of choosing how, under the different mea- 
sures and degrees of natural or spiritual light dispensed to them,—of 
natural or spiritual facilities and opportunities vouchsafed to them,— 
they will act. | 

** Of each of these truths considered apart from the other, we must 
have the clearest conviction. No truth can be plainer to us than this, 
that we ourselves are free agents. There needs no argument to con- 
vince man of that, of which his own consciousness assures him beyond a _ 
doubt, just as much as of his own existence. And yet it is equally 
certain that God must foresee all things, even the contingent results of 
our own free agency. Nor in strictness ought these two truths to be 
considered, except distinctly ; in which point of view it is manifest that 
neither of them would be liable to doubt or controversy. The free 
agency of man, considered by itself, and the foreknowledge of the Deity, 
considered also by itself, could neither of them well be denied or dis- 
puted. It is only when they begin to be considered in conjunction, 
that they begin to create difficulties, and to be liable to objections ; be- 
cause it is only when regarded in conjunction, that they begin to seem 
to clash. Man appears a free agent, when considered by himself; but 
no longer free, when considered as the subject of the foreknowledge of 
God. And yet it is manifest that we ourselves are concerned with no- 
thing, except what man is, considered in himself; not what he is in 
reference to another and an independent being. It ought to satisfy us 
to feel assured that we ourselves are free, without seeking to inquire 
how that freedom may be compatible with the prescience of God.” —pp. 
191, 192. 


The rest of this chapter is taken up with the contents of the 
Collect, and with the Benedictory Prayer, from 2 Cor. xiii. 14, 
in which our author is led to dilate upon the death of sin 
and life of righteousness,—on the common necessity of dying,— 
on the last day, with its preceding signs,—on the general Resur- 
rection, and the final acceptance. We have no space, however, 
to dwell more at length on these interesting subjects. Heartily 
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thanking, therefore, Mr. Greswell for these volumes, the intent 
of which is excellent, the piety of which is evident, and the ex- 
ecution, as a whole, good,—we gladly extract, and join in, his 
final prayer : 

‘Let the author conclude with a prayer, in which he trusts to have 
his reader's hearty concurrence—Esto perpetua. May Christian faith 
and hope, Christian * sorrow for the dead, and Christian patience and 
resignation in the living—continue to be thus expressed, until what 
time, shall we say? until the advent of that day, so often alluded to in 
these commentaries, when the reign of corruption and mortality shall 
cease, and Christian mourners shall be called upon to bury and panes 
over deceased friends and relatives no more.”—pp. 248, 249. 


Thus have we carefully gone through this beautiful and affect. 
ing office of our Church, and have severally alluded to the an- 
tiquity of its parts, and to the purity of its doctrine, We had 
a word or two of our own to say more,—but the language of 
Hooker and of Bishop Horne presented itself to our memory, 
and though dead, they shall yet speak for us, ‘ The end,” says 
Hooker, ‘of funeral rites is, first, to show that love towards the 
party deceased, which nature requireth; then, to do him that 
honour which is fit both generally for man, and particularly for 
the quality of his person; last of all, to testify the care which 
the Church hath to comfort the living, and the hope which we 
all have concerning the resurrection of the dead.”"+ ‘The words 
of Horne which we would refer to are, “ Let not man presume, 
who withereth hke the green herb; but then, let not man despair, 
whose nature, with all its infirmities, the Son of God hath taken 
upon him. The flower which fadeth in Adam, blooms anew in 
Christ, never to fade again. The mercy of Jehovah in his 
Messiah is everlasting, and of that everlasting mercy poor frail 
man is the object. It extendeth to all the generations of the 
faithful servants of God. Death shall not deprive them of its 
benefits, nor shall the grave hide them from the efficacious in- 
fluence of its all enlivening beams, which shall pierce even into 
those regions of desolation, and awaken the sleepers of six thou- 
sand years. Man must pay to justice the temporal penalty of 
his sins; but mercy shall raise him again, to receive the eternal 

* Cowper beautifully says ‘‘ In the case of believers, death has lost his sting, not 
only with respect to those he takes away, but with respect to survivors also. Nature 
indeed will always suggest some causes of sorrow, when un amiable and Christian 
friend departs; but the Scripture, so many more, and so much more important reasons 
to rejoice, that on such occasions, perhaps, more remarkably than any other, sorrow 
is turned into joy.”—Vol. iv. p. 275, of Southey’s edition,—which may well indeed 
be called an accession to English literature, 

t See Eccles. Polity, book v. §75; vol. ii. p. 408; and cf. Jer. Taylor, vol. iv. 


. 565.—"* Of the contingencies and treating our dead,” The passage of Bishop 
Horne is from his Commentary on Psalm ciii. 17, 18. 
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reward, purchased by his Saviour’s righteousness.” Happy, then, 
those who are baptized for the dead ! os 

It remains now that we devote the little space we have left to 
the mention of the beautiful and only complete edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Works which has ever been published. The 
reason of its being appended to this article is obviously on ac- 
count of his Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial,—a treatise in which, 
amongst much that is curious, and something that is fanciful, 
almost every thing that could be said has been exhausted,—and, 
as we hinted before, it seems odd that Mr. Greswell should never 
have referred to it. We heartily wish it had been in our power 
to have devoted an article to the works of this remarkable and 
good man,—his life we could have written con amore, as his works, 
—especially the Vulgar Errors and the Religio Medici,—together 
with Evelyn’s Silva, and old Burton’s Anatomie of Melancholie, 
have ever been amongst our especial favourites. It has, however, 
become necessary to devote these pages almost exclusively to 
professed * Theological Works,—for this reason, therefore, the 
present edition must be appended like a postcript to a letter,— 
and a postcript, be it remarked, often contains most affectionate 
regards. 

Of this edition we are bound to say that every lover of Sir 
Thomas Browne's works should be possessed. It has been the 
labour of twelve years, and (we have heard) no less than 1400/. 
have been expended upon it. We hope a second edition will 
soon be called for, and then some typographical errors, together 
with the “additions and corrections” alluded to and inserted in 
vol. ii. pp. xxi. xxil. may be re-arranged, and the ouly blemish 
of the book taken off. In these days of penny-trumpet literature, 
Mr. Wilkin deserves the cordial thanks of every scholar, for 
having had the courage to go through with and to publish, at his 
own expense, an edition of a work, which, of any other, shows 
the great talents, the great research, as well as the great piety and 
charity of its author,—of one who could never hear the toll of a 
passing bell, though in his mirth, without his prayers and best 
wishes for the departing spirit,—of one who could not go to view 


® We cannot avoid remarking here that the letters of Browne are replete with pure 
and unostentatious piety. Those who will refer to pp. 3, 9, 12, 261, 271, 313, 319, 
which we have accidentally marked down, will see double beauty in the passage fol- 
lowing, from the Religio Medici: “ I cannot see one say his a but, instead 
of imitating him, I fall into supplication for him, who perhaps is no more to me than 
a common nature: and if God hath vouchsafed an ear to my supplications, there are 
surely many happy that never saw me, and enjoy the blessing of mine unknown de- 
votions.”—-Vol, ii. p. 100. It is needless for us to refer the readers to the Religio 
Medici, and Christian Morals ; but there are many papers in the fourth volume con- 


nected with religious topics, which will probably be new, and show forth the deep 
thought of this good worthy of the olden time. 
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the body of a patient, without calling unto God for his soul.— 
Religio Medici, part ii. c. vi. The first volume of the edition 
before us contains Dr. Johnson's Life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
with a Supplementary Memoir by Mr. Wilkin, together also 
with the Domestic and Miscellaneous Correspondence—a racy 
and interesting collection, whether we look to Sir Thomas Browne 
himself, his sons, the goodly Dorothy, or the fascinating urchin 
“ litle Tomey,” his grandchild. ‘The second volume contains the 
Religio Medici, and part of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or In- 
quiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,—with prefaces by the 
editor, containing much information, which may be said also of 
the notes at the bottom of the pages in the several volumes. The 
third volume contains the remainder of the Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica,—together with the Garden of Cyrus, Hydriotaphia, and 
Brampton > aa In the editor’s preface to the three last-men- 
tioned treatises he observes that he has* “modernized the spelling” 
as well of these as of all Browne’s other works, but not the 
phraseology as characteristic of the author. Of the phraseology 
we will say a word presently,—and we could heartily wish that 
the original spelling had been left as it was, because that too is 
oftentimes characteristic, and we know well that the writings of 
the learned and judicious Hooker have suffered from such an 
alteration, 


“‘Tantum elementa queunt permutato ordine rerum.” 


Volume the Fourth contains the Repertorium, or the Antiqui- 
ties of Norwich,—Letter to a Friend, upon the occasion of the 
death of his intimate Friend,—Christian Morals,— Miscellany 
Tracts, and Unpublished Papers. As connected with the Contents 
of the British Critic, we have above alluded to the Christian 
Morals and the Religio Medici. We may now refer the reader, 
on the same grounds, to Tract i., which contains “ Observations 
upon several Plants mentioned in Scripture ;” to Tract iii., on 
a question put to him as to the “ Fisheseaten by our Saviour with 
his Disciples after his Resurrection ¥sbee the Dead ;” and to Tract 
x. Of the Situations of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, in 
the Dead Sea.” Besides these, the reader will find many pas- 
sages relative to Theology in the “ Extracts from Common Place 
Books,” which we have not space to refer to particularly; with 
one, however, as it shows the man, we shall conclude, after hav- 
ing said a word on Browne’s phraseology, which we will do in 
the language of one whom Browne would have loved,—a living 
author who has taken a fuller and more comprehensive, as well as 
a more exact view of the literature of our own country, than any 


* Vol. iii. p. 379. 
M@ 
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one whom we could name,—we mean Mr. Southey, who, in 


speaking of the style of writing in Charles the Second’s time,.has 
the following striking remarks :— 


“ Three different fashions in writing had prevailed, which were alike 
faulty. ‘There was the dry, dull, dismal manner of the sober Puritans ; 
there was a style of overstrained and elaborate wit dealing in affectations 
of every kind; and there was an ornate style, studded with sesquipeda- 
lian Latinisms, Grecisms, Hebraisms, and Arabiaisms, which might fre- 
quently send the best scholar to his Lexicons. Indeed, a dictionary was 
published for enabling some persons to read, and others to write in this 
refined language. The most remarkable examples of it are found in the 
poems of Henry More, and in the works of Sir Thomas Browne ; to whose 
peculiar genius, however, this sort of language was so well suited, that it 
would not have been possible for him to have expressed his thoughts so 
felicitously, or so naturally, in any other manner, But it required the 
knowledge, and the power, and the feeling of such a man to render it toler- 
able. ts effect upon inferior writers was to mar good matter, or to ren- 


- der what was worthless intolerable.”* 


We suppose there is no reader of Browne’s works who has not 
been struck and amazed with the phraseology alluded to,—but 
we are quite agreed with Mr, Southey in thinking, that in other 
and weaker, and less cunning hands, it would have been intoler- 
able. That excellent divine, the witty South, was evidently 
tickled by the peculiarity of Browne’s language, in Browne’s 
hands, as the reader may see by turning to hist Sermon on 
Eccles. vil. 10. Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this,—which is totally different, an style, from all the 
rest of his published ones, and concerning which, in a letter lying 
before us, Southey says, ‘* It is most evidently written in imitation 
of Sir Thomas Browne, probably asa trial of skill.” 

We conclude with the following beautiful extract from the 
Common Place Book above alluded to, It is hardly necessary 
to say that it was never intended for any other eye than his own. 


* ‘To be sure that no day pass, without calling upon God in a solemn- 
formed prayer, seven times within the compass thereof; that is, in the 
morning, and at night, and five times between ; taken up long ago from 
the examples of David and Daniel, and a compunction and shame that I 


had omitted it so long, when I had fully read of the custom of the Maho- 
metans, to pray five times in the day. 


* The above will be found in the masterly Paper on Dr. Sayer’s Works in the 
Quarterly Review, No. Ixix. pp. 187, 188. The italics are our own. 

t This sermon is in vol. v. pp. 232, 249, of the Clarendon Press Edition. By the 
way we may remark, that the ‘* aphorism of Horace,” mentioned in p. 236, is not his 
but Juvenal’s. See Sat. xv. v.70. The following would seem to be more in South’s 
than in Sir Thomas Browne's style. ‘ The maunderings of discontent are like the 
voice and behaviour of a swine, who, when he feels it rain, runs grumbling about, and 
by thatindeed discovers his nature, but does not avoid the storm,” —p. 245. 
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Sir T. Browne’s Hydriotaphia. 165 
* To pray and magnify God in the night, and my dark bed, when I 


could not sleep; to have short ejaculations whenever I awaked ; and when 
the four o'clock bell awoke me, or my first discovery of the light, to say 
the collect of our Liturgy ;* ‘ Eternal God, who hath safely brought me 
to the beginning of this day,’ &c. 

‘* To pray in all places where privacy inviteth ; in any house, highway, 
or street ; and to know no street or passage in this city which may not 
witness that [ had not forgot God and my Saviour in it; and that no 
parish or town where I have been, may not say the like. 

‘To take occasion of praying, upon the sight of any church, which I 
see or pass by, asI ride about. : 

** Since the necessities of the sick, and unavoidable diversions of my 
per cra keep me often from church, yet to take all possible care, that 

might never miss sacraments upon their accustomed days. 

“ To pray daily and particularly for sick patients, and in general for 
others, whensoever, howsvever, under whose care soever; and at the 
entrance into the house of the sick, to say, ‘ The peace and mercy of God 
be in this place.’ 

** After a sermon, to make a thanksgiving, and desire a blessing, and 
to pray for the minister. — 

“In tempestuous weather, lightning, and thunder, either night or 
day, to pray for God’s merciful protection, and his mercy upon their souls, 
bodies, and goods.t 

“Upon sight of beautiful persons, to bless God in his creatures, to 
pray for the beauty of their souls, and to enrich them with inward 
graces to be answerable unto the outward. Upon sight of deformed per- 
sons, to send them inward graces, and enrich their souls, and give them 
the beauty of the resurrection.” —vol. iv. pp. 420, 421. 


* This is given as written by Sir Thomas Browne. The prayer begins thus, ‘* O 
Lord, our heavenly Father, Almighty and everlasting God,” &c. 

t We cannot help giving in a note this sweet passage from Jeremy Taylor, “ Ve- 
nerable Bede reports of St. Chad, that if a great gust of wind suddenly arose, he pre- 
sently made some holy ejaculations, to beg favour of God for all mankind who might 
possibly be concerned in the effects of that wind ; but, if a storm succeeded, he fell 
prostrate to the earth, and grew as violent in prayer as the storm was, either at land or 
sea. But if God added tiunder and lightning, he went to the church, and there spent 
all his time, during the tempest, in reciting litanies, psalms, and other holy prayers, 
till it pleased God to restore his favour, and to seem to forget his anger. And the 
good bishop added this reason ; because these are the extensions and stretchings forth 
of God's hand, and yet he did not strike: but he that trembles not, when he sees 
God’s arm held forth to strike us, understands neither God’s mercies nor his own dan- 
cer; he neither knows what those horrors were, which the people saw from Mount 
Sinai, nor what the glories and amazements shall be at the great day of judgment.” — 
Hist. Gent. Anglor. lib. iii.c. 18. Of the Causes and Manner of Divine Judgments, 
Works, vol. iii. p. 23%. 
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Art. VIIL.—The Brothers’ Controversy, being a genuine Cor- 
respondence between a Clergyman of the Church of England 
and a Layman of Unitarian Opinions. London. 1835. 


Tuis small volume consists, in accordance with its title, of a series 
of letters between a Clergyman and his brother-in-law upon the 
Trinitarian question, or rather upon those previous questions 
which the controversy involves, such as the mode of seeking the 
truth, the use of reason, and the like. It is certainly interesting, 
but painfully so; and that because it presents the picture of two 
well-meaning men disputing about sacred subjects on insufficient 
or mistaken grounds, and so leaving off as they began. In thus 
speaking we should be grieved indeed to seem to imply that their 
respective opinions are, in any point of view, to be put on a level, 
the one not higher nor better than the other. Socinianism is a 
deadly heresy, full of everlasting evil to its wilful professors, and 
influential. moreover on their moral character; still there is a way 
of opposing it, which does but seem to justify, and does but con-— 
firm them in it. And such in the main is that which is now exhi- 
bited in the work before us. 

Both the disputants are men of some education and ability. The 
Clergyman is an orthodox, serious, and amiable man; and there is 
much of candour and good sense in his Unitarian adversary. ‘The 
Editor professes to send their correspondence to the press, 
“ giving the whole faithfully without comment, without altering a 
word or syllable ;” and it is but fair to add that “ the internal evi- 
dence,” as he anticipates, is a voucher for the correctness of his 
representation. 

Both parties acquiesce in the fundamental position, that truth of 
doctrine is to be gained from Scripture by each person for him- 
self; and here lies the rearov Yeddos of the controversy, which in 
consequence becomes a trial of sirength between the two indivi- 
duals. ‘The (so-called) Unitarian claims the right of assuming 


that— 


“ The Protestant Church says that the Gospel is addressed to every 
individual ; and I say that he, who does not use his most serious and 
werful understanding in endeavouring rightly to comprehend it, hide# 

is best talent, instead of improving it.”"—p. 32. 


The Clergyman responds as follows :—. 


* As to the duty of free inquiry, it is impossible for any one to advo- 
cate it more entirely than I do, only let Scripture authority be paramount. 
But, if any one tampers with Scripture, . . . then, be he friend or foe, I 
will join in reprobating such conduct.”—p. 51. 
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Now these statements are true in one sense, false in another, 
and in this consists the fallacy of the reasoning. If by “ the 
Gospel” the (so-called) Unitarian means the text of Scripture 
without note or comment, it is not true that this is “ addressed to 
every individual ;” but, unless he assumes this, it does not at all 
follow that “ he, who does not use his most serious and powerful 
understanding in endeavouring to comprehend it, hides his best 
talent.” Surely “ the Gospel” which is “ addressed to every in- 
dividual” is the Gospel as dispensed by primitive teaching, as we 
shall show in the sequel, and this does not require “ the powerful 
understanding” of any one. The true sense of Scripture, as re- 
gards all high theological points, has been determined by an un- 
erring authority from the beginning. Again, it is a mistake in our 
clerical controversialist, to ‘* advocate the duty of free inquiry.” 
Those, of course, who are competent to the task may fairly inquire 
whether the teaching received in the Church from the first is, in 
matter of fact, Apostolic, as they may inquire whether the New 
Testament be the writing of Apostles and Evangelists; but unless 
they have first examined and disproved its claim to be so consi- 
dered, they have so far no duty of free inquiry upon the text of 
Scripture. It will be observed that, in so saying, we are ad- 
vancing no pretensions in behalf of the Clergy, as such, to the 
power of interpreting Scripture more than in behalf of the laity ; 
we subject them both to an existing Apostolical teaching, expla- 
natory of Scripture. 

But the “‘ Layman” goes further. Not only does he consider 
that we have no existing records of Apostolic teaching but those 
preserved in the Canon, but he seems most preposterously to 
think that St. Paul never taught his converts orally, that he in- 
structed them only through his extant epistles. He takes this 
strange position for granted, and founds — it an argument 
against the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity. He asks— 


“Can I believe that concerning this Jesus, whom the Apostles so 
preached” [i. e. as being a man, viz. in the book of Acts} “ year after 
year to Jews and Gentiles, professing their inspiration, and express com- 
mission to teach, saying that they had taught all the Gospel, it was 
afterwards, fur the first time, revealed, in a letter written by one of them 
to a Church he had established in a heathen country,” [alluding to Rom. 
ix. 5,] “ (and in this letter, not by direct declaration of the writer, but 
incidentally, by way of allusion in a parenthesis,) that He was the very 
and eternal God ?”—p. 70. 


Strange, indeed, that any religionists should be able to satisfy 
themselves with so unnatural and meagre a view of the actual pro- 


pagation of the Gospel! Yet it is parallel to an observation of 
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Mr. Abbot, the American, that our Saviour was under the “ dis- 
advantage” of having “ no press,” whereby to act upon “ the dif- 
ferent portions of the community.” 

Again— 


“* It is to me inconceivable that the Apostle could possibly, in the 
winding up of a sentence in an epistle, intend to reveal the astonishing 
doctrine that Christ was God; that Ile who said to him, ‘I am Jesus 


whom thou persecutest,’ should ever have added, ‘ I am the God of the 
universe, who took upon myself the form of a created being ;° and that 
the Apostle, having preached Christ crucified and risen, should, after 


years of such preaching, bring out this revelation in so cursory and elliptical 
a manner.” —p. 129. 


It is inconceivable, doubtless, and incredible that he should 
have brought out a new and stupendous truth for the first time “ in 
so cursory and elliptical a manner ;” but then there is an expla- 
nation which the “ Layman” overlooks. Perhaps it was not for 
the first time; this surely is as probable as that ‘ God over all” 
in Rom. ix. 5, does not apply to Christ. Perhaps whoever con- 
verted the Romans had taught them this doctrine by word of 
mouth, as human beings might do now-a-days, and perhaps St. 
Paul knew it. Surely oral instruction is not one of moder 
" advantages,” as Mr. Abbot would term them, as well as “ the 

ress.’ 

But let us observe how the Clergyman, a sensible and well-in- 
structed man, replies to his opponent. We do not find that he 
any where expresses surprise at the unwarrantable assumption 
above exposed; and in replying to the argument founded thereon 
he most curiously flutters about what we deem the real state of 
the case without ever lighting upon or touching it. 

Withstood in his criticism, he appeals to the belief of the early 
Church; and quotes from Irenzus and Tertullian, whose “ testi- 
monies are of some authority in showing” the Layman’s “ notion 
to be erroneous.”—(pp. 95, 96.) Presently he says, “ I have 
shown by quotations from Irenwus and Tertullian, that the 
primitive Christians understood it in the sense we attach to it.”—- 
(p. 107.) This is promising—he is now in the right track. Alas! 
he raises only to disappoint our hopes. One should think, before 
he appealed to the primitive Church, he ought to have ascertained 
why its testimony tells for a certain interpretation of Scripture. 
The plain reason is this, that it comes close upon the Apostles, and 
so is more likely to convey their meaning; 1n other words, it has 
a certain Apostolic authority in explaining Scripture ; and, in con- 
sequence, is a source of Christian truth in some sense independent 
of Scripture, a guide to a certain extent superseding the need of 
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private judgment. If it have not this authority and on this ac- 
count, it is no more than the opinion of any other men, and 
quite irrelevant in the dispute. Almost as reasonably might the 
Clergyman require his brother to yield to his own interpretation as 
to Irengus’s, if that Father's proximity to the Apostles has no 
weight in the question, except indeed that a second opinion corro- 
borates a first. Nevertheless, in spite of all this, he does not fully 
understand why he quoted [reneus. ‘The Layman boldly says— 

“‘ Your quotations from Ireneus and Tertullian prove that the now 


received construction existed in their time and was received by them; in 
other words, that they were Trinitarians, and this is all."—p. 130. 


The Clergyman, in his reply to this plain avowal, not only misses 
the true force of his own argument, but suggests a novel basis for 
it, viz. that sence creeds did not exist in the primitive Church, (a 
position running counter both to fact and to the necessities of his 
argument,) the primitive belief inthe doctrine of the Trinity is 
an evidence of what is the true sense of Scripture, as witnessed 
by unbiassed and unprejudiced judgments, He says— 


It is difficult to find persons in these times who have never heard of 
creeds before they read the Bible; but it appears to me, that the most 
satisfactory way of ascertaining the truth of your remark, will be to 
observe what doctrines those persons found in the Bible, who certainly 
could have their minds prejudiced by no creed, save that which they received 


from the mouth of the Apostles, or which they learned from the inspired 
writings.” —p. 195. 


In this extract let us observe carefully the clause, “ save that 
which they received from the mouth of the Apostles.” The writer 
not only “ burns,” he has the truth almost im his hands; yet, as 
his whole argument plainly evinces, he scarcely has gained it, buthe 
lets it go again. ‘The notion of an apostolical creed authoritatively 
interpreting Scripture is altogether above him, He continues— 


‘* Let us next see what Clement of Rome believed, while as yet un- 
schooled by creeds and articles, &c.... Trying Ignatius by the same 
test, we find him, &c..... As to the object | had in view in quoting 
these passages, since I find that Barnabus, Clement, and Ignatius, without 
creed preceding, arrived at the same conclusion that I have, namely, that 
Christ was God, and also the Creator of the world, I am little inclined to 
distrust that ‘ orthodox education’ to which you seem to attribute the in- 
ferences | draw from the study of the Scriptures.”—p. 196. 


What follows, however, shows he has another reason for quoting 
the Fathers; viz. to make it clear they cannot be used against him. 
Dr. Priestley had pretended to assign the date of the first corrup- 
tions of the Church’s doctrine. ‘“ Justin Martyr is the first writer 
who mentions the miraculous conception.” —( Hist. Early Op. 
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vol. iv. p. 107.) Our controversialist meets this assertion; and is 
employed accordingly, not in ay that the tradition of the 
Tnnity is apostolic, but that it is not Justin Martyr's. 

His inadequate notion of the primitive creed has already been 
shown. But one or two extracts in addition will be in point:— 


“* We say, reason from Scripture, and expound Scripture by com- 
paring it with itself, instead of with the dogmas of men ; and this is the 
appeal I wish every where to be made.”—p. 115. 

* T assert that neither the Church of England nor I have ever required 
persons to take their creeds for granted, or forbidden the unbiassed com- 
parison of them with the words of Scripture ..... The eighth article 
of our Church says, ‘ The three creeds ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed.” And why? because the Church says so? Na; but be- 
cause ‘ they may be proved by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture.’ 
The word of God is the test by which we pronounce they are to be tried, 


&c.”—p. 185—187. 

All this is most true, but not the whole truth. It is most true 
that Scripture is the sole verification of the creeds, as of all professed 
Apostolical traditions whatever; but it is as true that the creeds 
are the legitimate exposition of Scripture doctrine. Revealed 
truth is guaranteed by the union of the two, the creeds at once 
appealing to Scripture, and developing it. To take Scripture as 
the guide in matters of doctrine is as much a mistake as to take 
the Apostolical Tradition as the rude. What is written is a 
safeguard to what is unwritten; what is unwritten is a varied 
comment on a (necessarily) limited tert. ‘The reason of the 
Clergyman’s misapprehension is obvious. He is hampered b 
the ultra-Protestantism falsely ascribed to our Articles. At the 
time they were drawn up, the rights of Scripture, as the test of 
Tradition, were disparaged ; and therefore they contain a protest 
in its behalf. Were they drawn up now, it would be necessary to 
introduce a protest in behalf of Tradition, as indeed incidentally 
occurs even as it is, in the famous clause of the 20th Article, 
which declares that “ the Church,” i. e. Catholic, “ has autho- 
rity in controversies of faith,” viz. as being the steward of A 
tolical teaching. However, the circumstance that the direct 
statements of the Articles are mainly in defence of the authority of 
Scripture, has given specious ground to the school of Ultra-Pro- 
testantism to assert that it is a sufficient guide as well as an u/timate 
appeal, and that each individual may put what sense he pleases 
upon it, instead of submitting to that one sense to which the 
Church has testified from the first, in matter of fact. We see 
the consequences in the controversy before us. Our orthodox 


disputant has to argue points which have been ruled in his favour 
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centuries upon centuries ago, as if inquiry was never to have an 
end. He is obliged to have recourse to grammatical criticism, to 
consult Dr. Elmsley, in the Bodleian, about the meaning of par- 
ticles (p. 48), and after all his toil is met with the candid and 
perplexing admission on the part of his opponent, that he does not 
think it vecessary to rest his faith on any one “ certain sentence in 
a letter written by an Apostle."—(p. 65.) He is obliged to look 
about for philosophical evidence, and fortifies his scheme os 
doctrine by the shallow and dangerous argumentations of Mr. 
Erskine. After all, he refers the reception of the orthodox 
doctrine to the influence of the Holy Ghost, vouchsafed to the 
individual student of Scripture; a position which, of course, dis- 
peuses with the necessity of any formal proof of the doctrine at 
all. 

At the same time, consistently or inconsistently with this last 
belief, but in truth betraying a conviction of the insufficiency of 
his own arguments for the conversion of another, he condemns 
(though reluctantly) the auathemas of the Athanasian Creed, as 
investing with undue sanctions mere deductions made by the 
human intellect from the text of Scripture. 


“* Nothing that I have advanced upon the subject of the Athanasian 
Creed is, as | conceive, in the least degree inconsistent with my joining 
in the sentiment of Tillotson and wishing it removed from our Chureé 
service. If I were called upon to give my vote upon the subject, it 
would be for its omission ; but this would not all imply that I felt less 
uneasiness as to the future salvation of those who deny the Lord that 
bought them; nor do I see how the entertaining such fears necessarily 
leads to any breach of charity."—p. 108. 


We do not set much by this salvo, which seems to us but the 
protest of true Christian feeling against the latitudinarian con- 
clusions at which the intellect bad arrived. fs it indeed possible, 
—we do not say possible in the way of logical consistency, but 
is it possible in matter of fact, and in the case of men in general, 
—to believe that the doctrine of the Trinity is a mere human 
view of Scripture passages, and yet necessary to be believed in 
order to salvation? Does not, in consequence, the theory that 
Scripture only is to be the guide of Protestants, lead for certain to 
liberalism? We do not, indeed, for an instant suppose that any 
clear and unprejudiced reasoner could help seeing that the Catho- 
lic doctrine really is in Scripture, and that, therefore, the denial 
of it incurs the anathema therein declared against unbelievers ; 
still, while belief in the document is made the first thing, and 
belief in the doctrine but the second, (as this theory would have 
it,) it inevitably follows in the case of the mulutude, who are not 
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clear-headed or unprejudiced, that the definition of a Christian 
will be made to turn, not on faith in the doctrine, but on faith 
in the document, and Unitarianism will come to be thought, not 
indeed true, but as if not unreasonable, and not necessarily dan- 
gerous. And here we take leave of a work which cannot but give 
pain to all who sympathise in our own views, the pain of seeing 
one who sincerely holds the truth of the Gospel, so little con- 


scious of the ground on which he holds it as to be unable to in- 
struct a brother in error. 


The argument for the existence of a known Apostolical Tradi- 
tion on the subject of the Trinity, and therefore an sunerring in- 
terpreter of Scripture so far, which has been taken for granted in 
the above remarks, was briefly stated in our January number in a 
review of Mr. Blanco White’s late work. We then expressed 
an intention of treating the subject more fully than our limits 
admitted at the time, and we ed now a fit opportunity of 
redeeming our pledge. ‘That writer, it may be recollected, 
entirely dismissed the notion of any existing Apostolical inter- 
pretation of the sacred text, and maintained, on the contrary, that 
Scripture has no authorized interpreter of any kind, and that 
dogmatic statements are not part of the revelation. This i is the 
ground long ago taken by Chillingworth and Locke; nor would 
Mr. Blanco White think we paid a bad compliment to himself to 
remark it. He would, of course, maintain that all clear-headed 
reasoners on the popular Protestant basis must necessarily pro- 
ceed onwards to his own latitudinarian conclusions, if they are 
but fair to their own minds, and free from the prejudices of ‘edu- 

cation, and the inducements of interest. He would maintain 
that what is called “ Bible religion” and the imposition of dog- 
matic confessions were irreconcilable with each other, except in 

a system, (if it deserved the name,) which was imposed by the law 
and intimately bound up with the security and well-being of the 
community. And thus he would account both for the acquies- 
cence of the majority in what is in itself absurd, and the recur- 
rence of the same objections and arguments, from time to time, 
on the part of men of more independent and enlarged minds. In 
consequence, he would rather exult than otherwise in finding 
the following passages in Chillingworth and others, anticipating 
his recent publication, 

- Certainly,” says Chillingworth, “ if Protestants be faulty in 
this matter,” (playing the Pope,) “ it is for doing it too much, 
and not too little. This presumptuous imposing of the senses of 
men upon the words of God, the special senses of men upon the 
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general words of God, and laying them upon men’s consciences 
together, under the equal penalty of death and damnation ; this vain 
conceit, that we can speak of the things of God better than in 
the words of God; this deifying of our own interpretations, and 
tyrannous enforcing them upon others; this restraining of the 
word of God from that latitude and generality, and the under- 
standings of men from that liberty wherein Christ and the Apos- 
tles left them, is, and hath been the only fountain of all the 
schisms of the Church, and that which makes them immortal : the 
common incendiary of Christendom, and that which (as I said 
before) tears into pieces, not the coat, but the bowels and mem- 
bers of Christ: ‘ ridente ‘Turcd nec dolente Judeo.’ ‘Take away 
these walls of separation and all will quickly be one.”—Religion 
of Protestants, iv. 17. 

In like manner Locke:— 

“ When they have determined the holy Scriptures to be the 
only foundation of faith, they nevertheless lay down certain pro- 
positions as fundamental, which are not in the Scripture, and 
because others will not acknowledge these additional opinions 
of theirs, nor build upon them, as if they were necessary and 
fundamental, they therefore make a separation in the Church; 
either by withdrawing themselves from others, or expelling the 
others from them. Nor does it signify any thing for them to say, 
that their confessions and symbols are agreeable to Scripture, and 
to the analogy of faith. For if they be conceived in the express 
words of Scripture, there can be no question about them... but 
if they say that the articles which they require to be professed, are 
consequences deduced from the Scripture, it is undoubtedly well 
done of them, who believe and profess such things as seem unto 
them so agreeable to the rule of faith. But it would be very ill 
done to obtrude those things upon others, unto whom they do not 
seem to be the indubitable doctrines of the Scripture. ‘This only 
I say, that however clearly we may think this or the other doc- 
trine to be deduced from Scripture, we ought not therefore to 
impose it upon others, as a necessary article of faith, because we 
believe it to be agreeable to the rule of faith. I cannot but won- 
der at the extravagant arrogance of those men, who think that they 
themselves can explain things, necessary to salvation, more clearly 
than the Holy Ghost, the eternal and infinite wisdom of God.” 
—Letter concerning Toleration, fin. : 

And Hoadly, in his Life of Dr. S. Clarke, speaking of him and 
his opponents in the Trinitarian question,— 

7 Let me add this one word more, that since men of such 
thought and such learning have shown the world in their own 
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example, how widely the most honest inquirers after truth ma 
differ upon such subjects; this, methinks, should a little abate 
our mutual censures, and a little take off from our positiveness 
about the necessity of explaining, in this or that one determinate 
sense, the ancient passages relating to points of so sublime a 
nature,” 

‘The argument contained im these extracts stands thus: “ Scrip- 
ture is the sole informant of religious truth; there is no infallible 
interpreter of Scripture, therefore every man has a right to inter- 
pret it for himself, and no one may impose his own interpretation 
on another.” If it be objected that learning, scholarship, judg- 
ment, and the like, conduce to the understanding of this as of 
any other ancient book, it is replied, that true as this may be, 
these qualifications are on all sides of the doctrinal controversy, 
there being no opinion entertained by any party which has not 
been advocated at one time or another by confessedly learned, 
scholarlike, judicious, and able men. ‘This being the case, no 
one bas a right to say that his own opinion is important to any 
one besides himself, but is bound to tolerate all other creeds by 
virtue of the very principle on which he has leave to form his own. 
The imposition, therefore, of dogmatic confessions on others by 
any set of religtonists, is inferred to be an encroachment upon the 
Christian liberty of their brethren, who have in turn a right to 
their own ome judgment upon the meaning of the Scripture 
text. Such is the latitudinarian argument. 

Now we might put it to the common sense and manly under- 
standing of any number of mea iaken at random, whether this, at 
first sight, is not a very strange representation, and such as they 
would never use in any ordinary matter of importance, any busi- 
ness they took an interest in or were earnest about. Surely no 
one in a confidential situation, on receiving instructions from his 
principal, which he could not altogether understand, would think 
himself at liberty to put any sense he pleased on them, without 
the risk of being called to account for doing so. He would take 
it for granted, that whether the instructions given were obscure 
or not, yet that they were intended to have a meaning, that they 
had one and one only meaning; and in proportion as he consi- 
dered he had mastered it, he could not but also consider fellow- 
agents wrong who took a different view of it; and in proportion 
as he considered the instruction important, would he be distressed 
and alarmed at witnessing their neglect of his own interpretation. 
He might, indeed, if it so happened, doubt about the correctness 
of his own opinion, but he never would think it a matter of 
indifference whether he was right or wrong, he would never think 
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that two persons could go on contentedly and comfortably toge- 
ther who took opposite views of their employer’s wishes, Now 
all this fairly applies to the Scripture disclosures concerning 
matters of faith. First, it is plain, that faith is therein insisted 
on as an important condition of salvation; next, it is faith in 
certain heavenly and unseen truths; and this faith is expressly 
said to be “ one,” and is guarded by an anathema upon those 
who reject it. Now let us ask the disciples of Latitudinarianism 
how do they understand, in what assignable manner do they fulfil, 
the passages in which all this is conveyed? What is the doctrine 
therein spoken of, and belief in which is pronounced to be neces- 
sary for divine favour? Does it not consist of certain mysterious 
truths, and these undeniably propounded in the form of dogmas, 
(as in the beginning of St. John’s Gospel,) so as utterly to pre- 
clude the notion of faith being but an acceptable temper of mind 
or character? And if so, is it not perfectly wild to imagine that 
knowledge of these doctrines is altogether unattainable? Can 
we conceive the allwise Governor of man to have made a solemn 
declaration of a doctrine which, after all, is so obscurely ex- 
pressed, that one sense of it is not more obvious and correct than 
another? Is it conceivable, that he should have pronounced a 
certain faith necessary to salvation, yet that faith should vary with 
individual minds, and be in each case only what each person hap- 
pened to think, so that all that was necessary was to believe in his 
own opinion? ‘These strong arguments in favour of the determi- 
nateness and oneness of the doctrinal revelation contained in Scrip- 
ture, can only be met by appealing to the fact that men do take 
different views of it; but this surely proves nothing; no more 
than the vicious or secular lives of the majority of men are a 
proof that one line of conduct is as pleasing to the Creator as 
another. No one denies that the revealed doctrines may be 
understood variously; but whether this possibility arises from 
God’s indifference to such variety, or answers the purposes of a 
moral probation (which is the Catholic mode of accounting for it), 
is not at all decided by the mere fact of its existing. 

But here Mr. Blanco White meets us with an objection which 
strikes at the root of our entire system. He is not content with 
denying the existence of an unerring guide for determining the 
theology of Scripture; he boldly advances a step, and maintains 
that no form of human language can possibly reveal in one certain 
sense those doctrines which we commonly suppose revealed; that 
words are necessarily the representatives of things experienced, and 
are simply words, and nothing but words, and not the symbols of 
definite and appropriate ideas, when used of things belonging to 
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the next world. Now let it be observed clearly that this objection 
brings us upon quite a new ground; here it is that this ingenious 
writer seems to add something to the arguments of his predeces- 
sors in the same philosophy. Hitherto the position maintained by 
latitudinarians has chiefly been, not that Scripture may not pos- 
sibly reveal to us heavenly truths in any measure, but that we 
cannot be sure that we individually have correctly ascertained 
them. ‘The existence of an authorized interpreter, not the possi- 
bility of the revelation itself, has been questioned. But Mr. 
Blanco White denies of unseen truths, as well that they can be, as 
that they Aave been revealed to us under any one determinate view. 
Under these circumstances we shall claim of the reader the liberty 
of some little discursiveness, not so much, however, with the view 
of refuting an evident paradox, as of illustrating the subject itself, 

We call it a paradox, for if anything is plain, it is that Scripture 
does from time to time speak dogmatically on heavenly subjects. 
The writer in question, tells us that nothing respecting these sub- 
jects can be conveyed in language so definitely, as not to admit of 
the maintenance of the most contradictory theories respecting its 
meaning. With what purpose, then, does St.John, for instance, pro- 
pose for our belief, “ The Word was with God and was God,” if 
nothing definite is gained by saying it, if the matter 1s left as vague 
as if he had not said? He cannot but have meant to convey some- 
thing such, that it could not be anything else; and it is surely 
a paradox, to use a mild word, to maintain that Scripture attempts 
that which it cannot possibly accomplish. 

It is a paradox for another reason. Would Mr. Blanco White 
deny that Christians of the English Church at this day, or again, 
that the Catholics of the fourth and fifth centuries, had embraced 
one certain view of the doctrine of the Trinity, and not another? 
We do not say how far definite, complete, consistent; but still, so. 
far forth as they had any view, a view of a certain kind, ascertain- 
able, communicable, capable of being recorded? It seems hard 
to deny it, yet deny it he must, or else it will follow that human 
language is able to convey, circulate and transmit one certain 
sense of a mystery—a position which he denies in the abstract. 

But this is not all. an language, he says, cannot stand for 
ideas concerning the Divine Nature, 1. e. for definite conceptions 
such as 7 be imparted to ws. Let us, for argument’s sake, 
grant it. Yet even then, at least it may stand for the real objects 
themselves. Nothing is more common in the usage of the world 
than what logicians call words of second intention, which mean 
nothing at all to those who are not conversant with the sciences 
which employ them for their own purposes, Almighty God 
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might surely put His own meaning on human words, if it may be 
reverently said, and might honour them by making them speak 
mysteries, though not conveying thereby any notion at all to us. 
Here then at once we are admitted to the privilege of a dogmatic 
creed, in spite of Mr. Blanco White. Granting we do not at all 
understand our own words; nor did the Apostles when they were 
told their Lord should “ rise from the dead:” they questioned 
what it meant. Still it is something after all to be intrusted with 
words which have a precious meaning, which we shall one day 
know, though we know itnot now. Is it nothing to have a pledge 
of the next world? to have that given us which involves the inten- 
tion of future revelations on God’s part, unless His work is to be 
left unfinished? We will be bold to say that this is no slight 
point gained, if nothing else follows; a principle of mysterious- 
ness, a feeling of deep reverence, of solemn expectation and wait- 
ing, is at once introduced into our religion. Allow, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that we have no data for disputing about the inter- 
pretation of the Scripture enunciations; well, then, we have an 
obligation for that very reason to preserve them jealously, to regard 
them awfully. Is it nothing that human words have been taken 
into the dialect. of angels, and stand for objects above human 
thought? Is it nothing that when thus consecrated for a superna- 
tural purpose, they have been given back to us to know and gaze 
upon, even though the outward form of them be the same as be- 
fore? Let all “ denominations of Christians” unite as far as this, 
to set apart and honour the very formule contained in Scripture, 
keeping silence and forbidding all comment _ them, and they 
will have gone a considerable way towards the adoption of the 
Catholic spirit respecting them. 

But again. We are told that human words cannot convey to 
us any idea, one and the same, of heavenly objects. Supposing 
it; but what then are we to say about the doctrines of natural 
religion? Has all the world gone wrong for ages in re it 
had a meaning in saying that God is infinite and eternal? Yet 
what known objects do these words stand for! Jt will be an- 
swered that they stand only for negative ideas; that we know 
what is finite, and we say that the Almighty is no? finite either in 
His attributes, His essence, or His existence. Truly said; but 
may not we gain just this from the doctrinal formule of the Gospel, 
whatever else we gain beside, viz. the exclusion of certain notions 
from our idea of the Son and Spirit? ‘Thus when Christ is said 
to be the Son of God, we conclude thence that He is not a crea- 
ture, not of a created essence, dissimilar from all created natures. 
Whether this be the right interpretation of the word Son, a fair 
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inference from it, is another question; the instance is addaced 
here only with a view of exemplifying what is at least the negative 
force of the Scripture figures concerning divine objects. So 
again, the words ‘‘ in the bosom of the Father,” surely may suf-. 
fice to exclude from our theology the notion of the Son being dis- 
tinct in substance and existence from the Almighty Father. We 
assert it is possible that human language, as used in Scripture, 
should do as much as this,—it may make the truth of doctrine lie in 
one direction, not in another, whether there be an unerring arbiter 
of controversies or not,—it may have a /egifizmate meaning, so as to 
involve readers in guilt if they reject it, and make them amenable 
hereafter for not having had an unerring and sufficient judge of 
the Scripture text in their own breasts. And let it be observed 
that one great portion of the Catholic symbols and expositions 
actually is engaged in this department of limitation and admoni- 
tion. ‘Thus, in the creed of the Nicene Council, the anathema 
was attached to those who rejected these negative attributes of 
our Lord, viz. His having no beginning, being not of a created 
essence, and being unchangeable. Again; the following remarks 
of a recent writer on the conduct of the Fathers in the controversy 
are altogether in point, the more so as being incidentally intro- 
duced into his work, ‘“ They did not use these [figures] for more 
than shadows of sacred truth, symbols witnessing against the spe- 
culations into which the unbridled intellect fell. Accordingly, 
they were for a time inconsistent with each other in the minor 
particulars of their doctrinal statements, being far more bent on 
opposing error than forming a theology.” T o the same purpose 
are the remarks of Gibbon, who thought he was exposing the 
Catholic creed, when he was really illustrating the foundation of 
all our doctrine concerning the Divine Nature, whether in natural 
or revealed religion. ‘“ In every step of the inquiry, we are com- 
pelled to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable disproportion 
between the size of the object and the capacity of the human 
mind, We strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter, which so closely adhere to all the preceptions of our ex- 
perimental knowledge. But as soon as we presume to reason of 
infinite substance, of spiritual generation, as often as we deduce 
any positive conclusions from a negative idea, we are involved in 
darkness, rplexity, and inevitable contradiction.”—Gibbon, 
ch, xxi, Yet, ‘strange to say, this very author, who so unhesi- 
tatingly blames positive statements concerning the mysterious 
essence of God, shortly after indirectly assails the Catholics at 
Nicwa for being more eager to denounce the Arians than to ex- 
plain the formula of the Homousion, and for allowing the Sabel- 
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lians to shelter themselves under it, so that they would help them 
in subduing those who denied it. We do not by any means allow 
the correctness of this charge, but at least it represents the Catho- 
lics as doing the very thing which he had shortly before by impli- 
cation recommended, confining their symbol to the expression of 
“a negative idea,” and excluding from it “ any positive conclu- 
sions.” Gibbon probably was not aware (unless he was too 
much prejudiced to admit) that the doctrine he puts forward in 
the above extract with so much pomp and authoritativeness, was 
a principle taken for granted by the Catholic Fathers, and acted 
upon in their discussions. St. John Damascene, (e. g.) after speak- 
ing of Almighty God as immaterial and spiritual, proceeds, “ But 
even this attribute gives us no conception of His substance, (écia,) 
any more than His eternity, unchangeableness, and the rest; for 
these declare not what He is, but what He is not; whereas, when 
we speak of the substance of any being, we have to say what it is, 
not what it is not. However, as relates to God, it ts impossible 
to say what He is as to His substance ; and it is rather more to 
the purpose to contrast Him with all beings (évrwv) when we 
speak of Him...... The Divine Nature, then, is infinite and 
incomprehensible ; all we can know about it is, that it is not to be 
known; and whatever positive statements we make concerning 
God, relate not to His nature, but to the accompaniments of His 
nature. For instance, where one calls Him good, just, wise, and 
so on, one does not speak of His nature, but of what belongs to 
it.”* [tis clear, then, that in all their discussions concerning the 
écia, éuoeciov, and the other subjects of the Trinitarian contro- 
versy, the Fathers started with the admission that they were 
arriving after all at no positive conclusions on the subject, only 
guarding against the introduction of error. — 

These observations seem to have carried us as far as this; first, 
that whereas the New Testament contains dogmatic statements 
concerning the Divine Nature, proposes them for our acceptance, 
and guards them with anathemas, it is clearly our duty to put 
them forth formally, whether we be able in our present state to 
attach a distinct meaning to them or not, just as the Blessed 
Virgin pondered our Lord’s words, or the Apostles His prophecy 
of His resurrection, or the Prophets what “ the Spirit of Christ 
signified,” without understanding what they received. Next it 
would appear that these statements, however madequate to ex- 
press the divine realities, yet may convey to us at least some nega- 
tive information about them, whatever else they convey,—in fact, 
may reveal to us the mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
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in the same sense in which natural religion teaches us the truths 
connected with the being and attributes of God; so that we are 
under no necessity of giving up our interpretations of the Scrip- 
ture statements, unless we are bound to go further, unless we are 
to be forced from our notions of religion altogether—forced into 
Pantheism, or some more avowed form of atheistical speculation, 

Bat we do not mean to stop here, we mean to prove the existence 
of an authorized interpreter of Scripture, as well as the intrinsic 
definiteness of its text. The obvious remark on what has hitherto 
been said, would be, that it justified the use, not the imposition, 
of extra-scriptural statements; whereas some of the articles of the 
creed are not simply deduced from Scripture, but are made the 
terms of Communion, invested with the terrors of the ivisible 
world, and so raised from human comments into the rank of in- 
spired truth. Let us hear Dr. Hampden * on this subject, a 
writer who is here introduced, not from any wish to come into 
collision with him, but because it has fallen to his lot to state 
objections to Catholic ‘Truth in a more distinct shape than they 
have been found in the works of Churchmen for some time “ ‘The 
real causes of separation,” he says, “are to be found in that confu- 
sion of theological and moral truth with religion, which is evidenced 
in the profession of different sects. Opinions on religious matters 
are regarded as identical with the objects of faith; and the zeal 
which belongs to disseutients in the latter, is transferred to the 
guiltless differences of fallible judgments. Whilst we agree in the 
canon of Scripture, in the very words, for the most part, from 
which we learn what are the objec ts of faith, we suffer disunion 
to spread among us, through the various interpretations suggested 
by our own reasonings on the admitted facts of Scripture. We 
introduce theories of the Divine Being and attributes,—theories 
of human nature and of the universe—principles drawn from the 
various branches of human philosophy—ainto the body itself of 
revealed wisdom. And we then proceed to contend for these 
unrevealed representations of the wisdom of God, as if it were that 
very wisdom as it stands forth confessed in his own living oracles, 
‘ The wisdom that is from above’ is at once ‘ pure’ and ¢ gentle.’ 
Surely it has no resemblance to that dogmatical and sententious 
wisdom which theological has created.” —Observations 
on Religious Dissent, pp. 7, 8 

Now we quote this passage for the sake of meeting it; it con- 
tains a fair argument, which ought to be met. If a Christian is 
pained at it, as he may well be, it is not on account of the argument 
itself, or the putting it forward, or the necessity of encountering 


* This article was written before Dr. Hampden’s appointment to the Divinity Pro- 
fessorship at Oxford, aad has been in type since March last. 
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it, but to see an author so confident of its correctness as to allow 
himself in consequence to speak evil of that which others con- 
sider as the very word of God, Those who consider that the Creeds 
are the word of God, as truly, though not in the same sense, as 
the Scripture, and derived in the same way from transmission 
from the Apostles, of course will be shocked at finding their ex- 
pressions treated as a “ dogmatical and sententious wisdom,” It 
is surely not modest or becoming in any one, so to connect his own 
opinions with the truth itself, as to assume that what Ae does not 
consider as the true view of the case, may be at once treated with 
contumely ; it is, in fact, buta specimen in Dr. H. of the very error 
which he conceives he has detected in the Church Catholic itself. 
We suppose he would object to a controversialist who, in arguing 
against a Calvinist, maintained, that if his opponent’s view was 
the true one, the course of Providence was unjust and tyrannical. 
Ile would protest against hazarding the mercy and equity of the 
Divine dealings on the accident of the correctness of any human 
reasonings. On somewhat a similar ground we are offended at 
the above passage; not for the argument itself, which he is at 
liberty to put forth if he will; but at the lightness (as we view 
it) of his expressions about what others consider sacred statements, 
expressions which are not excusable, except a line of argument 
be true which we think a fallacy. “ Let not him that girdeth on 
his harness, boast himself as he that putteth it off;” and let not 
the writer now in question assume the very position in debate, lest 
haply he be found to be scoffing against that very wisdom, which, 
‘“ dogmatical and sententious ” or not, has come by direct trans- 
mission independent of Scripture, from the Apostles themselves. 

We say, from the Apostles; and thus we advance a claim, which 
if substantiated, overturns the argument of Mr. Blanco White, 
Dr. Hampden, Chillingworth, Hoadly, Locke, and the rest 
from its very foundation, The doctrinal statements of the creeds 
are not to be viewed as mere deductions from Scripture, any 
more than the historical statements of those creeds,—the article of 
the Homousion any more than that of the Resurrection; but as 
the appropriate expressions and embodying of apostolical teaching, 
known to be such, and handed down in the Church as such from 
age to age. If this be so, it is in vain to argue about “ various 
interpretations of Scripture,” “ pious opinions” and “ theories” 
upon “ facts,” and of “ differences of fallible judgments ;” it is 
equally vain to talk of “ hieroglyphics casting shadows” and 
‘‘ metaphors explanatory of metaphors,” and so forth. These 
‘‘ interpretations” turn out to be authoritative and original state- 
ments; these ‘‘ opinions” are doctrines; these so-called secon- 
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ive of their known teaching. Will it be here said that now 

m turn we are boasting before our proof! No: we are com- 
plaining, and on this score, that this view which we consider 
the true one, has not attracted the attention either of Mr. Blanco 
White or Dr. Hampden. ; 
This is the more remarkable in the case of the latter of these 
two writers, for he approaches the view in question, but strangely 
enough in one who has a name for learning, he notices it only to 
misunderstand it. He speaks thus of the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome. “ In the Roman Catholic Church .... the question” 
(whether conclusions from Scripture have in themselves the autho- 
ritative force of real divine truth) “ is formally decided in the affir- 
mative, by the authority assigned to tradition in conjunction with 
Scripture ; for tradition is nothing more than expositions of the 
text of Scripture, reasoned out by the Church and embodied in a 
code of doctrine.”—p. 4. ‘This, we confess, is to us informa- 
tion; as we suspect it would be to Bellarmine also or any other 
Roman controversialist. We suspect that they would altogether 
disavow all claim to impose mere deductions from Scripture, as 
divine truths, in spite of their assumed infallibility im matters of 
doctrine. Rather it is one of their charges against Protestant 
communions, that these do impose, as matters of faith, what after 
all they believe only on the assurance of private judgment. They 
profess that their traditions exist quite independently of Scripture; 
that had Scripture never been written, they would have existed 
still, and that they form a collateral not a subordinate source of 
information to the Church. We must repeat our utter surprise 
at such a statement as the above, from such a quarter, when even 
the popular work of Bishop Jebb would have warned Dr. Hampden 
of its incorrectness. “ The Church of Rome maintains,” he 
says in his Essay on the Peculiar Character of the English Church, 
** not only that there are two rules of belief, but these two rules 
are co-ordinate; that there 1s an unwritten, no less than a written 
word of God; and that the authority of the former is alike defini- 
tive with the authority of the latter.” Reluctant as we may be 
to set before our readers a truth as plain as the fact of the exist- 
ence of the Roman Church itself,—its maintenance of the intrinsic 
and independent authority of the unwritten Word,—yet we must 
insist upon it when writers indulge themselves in so extravagant 
a liberty of speculation. Let us turn to the words of Bellarmine. 
** Totalis regula fidei,” he says, (De Verb. Dei non Script. 12), 
est Verbum Dei, sive revelatio Dei Ecclesia facta, que dividitur 
in duas regulas partiales, Scripturam et (raditionem.” Aud he 
has a chapter on the tests by which we ascertain what traditions 
are apostolical. Again, among the uses of tradition he places 
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that of anterpreting Scripture doctrine. ‘* Sepissime Scriptura 
ambigua et perplexa est, ut nisi ab aliquo, qui errare non possit, 
explicetur, non possit intelligi; igitur sola non sufficit. Exempla 
sunt plurima: nam equalitas divinarum personarum, processio 
Spiritus Sancti a Patre et Filio, ut ab uno principio, peccatum 
originis, descensus Christi ad inferos, et multa similia deducuntur 
quidem ex sacris litteris, sed non adeo facile, ut si solis pugnandum 
sit Scripture testimoniis, nunquam lites cum protervis pos- 
sint. Notandum est enim, duo esse in Scriptura, voces scriptas, et 
sensum in eis inclusum..... Ex his duobus primum habetur ab 
omnibus; quicunque enim novit litteras, potest legere Scripturas : 
at secundum non habent omnes, nec possumus in plurimis locis 
certi esse de secundo, nist accedat traditio—Ibid. 4, In like 
manner Bossuet, (Exposition, ch. 17, 18,) ‘* Jesus Christ having 
laid the foundation of his Church by preaching, the unwritten 
word wus consequently the first, rule of Christianity; and, when 
the writings of the New ‘Testament were added to it, its authorit 
was not forfeited on that account ; which makes us receive wit 
equal veneration all that hath been taught by the Apostles, whether 
in writing or by word of mouth. ... And a most certain mark 
that a doctrine comes from the Apostles, is, when all Christian 
Churches embrace it, without its being in the power of any one 
to show when it had a beginning ... . Bound inseparably, as we 
are, to the authority of the Church, by the Scriptures which we 
receive from her hand, we learn tradition also from her; and b 
means of tradition the true sense of the Scriptures. For whi 
reason the Church openly professes, that she says nothing from 
herself; that she invents no new doctrine; she only declares the 
Divine Revelation, by the interior direction of the Holy Ghost, 
who is given to her as her teacher.” Here mention of the third 
person of the Blessed Trinity is introduced, not as aiding the 
Church to interpret Scripture, but as guiding her into a right 
discrimination and application of apostolical tradition, The 
reader probably is by this time tired of authorities, or we might 
refer to the words of the T'ridentine Decree, upon which the 
foregoing passages are the comment.* And this matter is per- 
fectly understood by clear-headed men, as Hales and Chilling- 
worth, who, though they deny the fact, yet understand the Roman 
Church’s assumption, that its tradition comes directly from the 
Apostles, independently of Scripture; whereas Dr. Hampden 


* Sacro-sancta.... Tridentina Synodus. .. omnes libros tam veteris quam novi 
Testamenti .... necnon traditiones ipsas, tum ad fidem tum ad mores pertinentes, 
tanquam vel ore tenus & Christo vel a Spiritu Sancto dictatas, et continud successions in 
Ecclesid Catholicd conservatas, pari pietatis affectu ac reverenti& suscipit et veneratur.— 
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has ruled it in half a sentence that “ tradition is nothing 
more than expositions of the text of Scripture, reasoned out by the 
Church, and embodied in a code of doctrine ;” stating what is 
neither agreeable to the fact nor to the Roman view of it; for no 
one will say, for instance, that the doctrine of indulgences either is 
and is professed by the Romanists to be primarily reasoned out 
from Scripture. Nay the decree of the Council of ‘Trent expressly 
says “ Cum potestas conferendi indulgentias @ Christo Ecclesia 
concessa sit, atque hujusmodi potestate, divinitus sibi tradita, ani?- 
quissimis temporibus illa usa fuerit,” &c., not a word being said 
of any Scripture sanction for the use of them. Indeed this 1s 
the very point of difference between the Romanists and ourselves. 
The English Church no where denies the existence of apostolical 
traditions, and their authority in the interpretation of Scripture ; 
so far we do not dissent from the Romanists. But what we do 
deny is the independent and substantive power of tradition in 
matters of faith, where Scripture is silent,—the right of the Church 
to impose doctrines on the mere authority of tradition, which the 
Council of Trent has done, for instance, in the above cited decree 
on indulgences. So that it would seem that Dr. Hampden has 
not only passed over the question of the apostolicity of the creeds, 
in which we conceive lics the refutation of his peculiar theory ; 
but he has actually missed that very point in the Roman Church’s 
doctrine, in which she differs from our own. 

Here we take leave of Dr, H. for the present, and should feel 
pleasure if we could be saved the necessity of recurring to him. 
Other objections will be made to the notion of the authority of the 
creeds, as a contemporaneous comment upon Scripture, which we 
must try to clear off as expeditiously as we can. When an educated 
man of the present day first hears it said that the creeds are the 
expressious of apostolical traditions, he is at once annoyed, and 
listens with suspicion. Now why is this? First it is because he 
has never heard the view stated before, and he feels that doubt 
which spontaneously rises when the mind is put out of its usual 
way of thinking. He does not know what the principle may lead 
to; he does not see how far it may carry him towards popery ; he 
does not see its bearings, its limitations, or its grounds. ‘This 1s 
all very natural; yet on second thoughts perhaps he will take 
heart and be more rational. We say “ more rational,” for there 
are certainly fair grounds of reason, prior to evidence, to desire, 
nay alinost to expect, such an informant as we are offering to him 
about the meaning of Scripture. Such a guide is surely very 
much wanted. Scripture is not written in a dogmatic form, 
though there are dogmatic passages in it; it contains the portions 
and tokens of a theological system, without itself being such. It 
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promises dogmatic statements without fully supplying them, What 
then is so natural as to suppose that Divine Mercy has somewhere 
or other supplied this desideratum ? and what antecedent improba- 
bility is there in the creeds containing the heads and subjects of 
the teaching required? It is worth remarking, however, that this 
very character of Scripture, which seems by its form and matter 
to point at the creeds ana the traditionary teaching connected 
with them as its due complement, has been paradoxically brought 
as an argument for dispensing withthem, Assuming that in Scrip- 
ture we have the model and type of all Christian teaching, it has 
been decided, that since the creeds, as being dogmatic, are unlike 
Scripture, that therefore they are no part of Christianity, which 
is about as rational as to conclude (according to St. Paul’s illus- 
tration) that because the eye is not the hand, therefore it is not 
of the body; or because England has a king, therefore its consti- 
tution is a development of the monarchical principle; or that be- 
cause it has popular institutions, therefore it has no king. We must 
surely take things as we find them in matter of fact, we must deny 
ourselves in theories, (latitudinarian as wellas what Dr, Hampden 
calls “* scholastic,”) and use @ priori reasonings not to prove but 
to recommend our conclusions. Moreover, in the present instance, 
it is humbly conceived that antecedent probability, as far as it goes, 
is for, not against, the apostolical authority of the creeds, Dr. 
Hampden came into our minds in this last sentence, because here 
too he has indulged in aseeming paradox as on other points. Speak- 
ing in depreciation of dogmatic statements, he uses an argument 
which tells so fatally against himself, that readers must look over it 
twice to be sure that they have not mistaken his meaning. “ I ask,” 
he says in his Bampton Lectures, im a passage which has been 
much quoted of late, “ whether it zs ikely that an Apostle would 
have adopted the form of an epistolary communication for im- 
parting mysterious propositions to disciples with whom he en- 
joyed the opportunity of personal intercourse, and to whom he 
had already ‘ declared the whole counsel of God?’ ”—p, 374, 
This argument, let it be observed, is to go to prove that Chris- 
tianity is not dogmatic, because Scripture is not; and we do not 
know which most to admire—the boldness of the main position, 
or the felicity of a mode of handling it, which oversets the reason- 
ing on which it is founded. It presents a curious contrast to the 
reasoning of the present Archbishop of Dublin in his Essay on 
Creeds; who advocates the same theory on the ground that there 
is no Apostolical teaching now extant, thus failing characteris- 
tically, not in the reasoning, which is most intelligible, but in 
the inatter of fact. 

It will serve at once to explain and to defend the position we 
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have taken up against Dr. Hampden, to express ourselves in the 
language of the learned and soberminded prelate, who is at pre- 
sent in the possession of the see of Lincoln. ‘“ If we mistake 
not the signs of the times,” he observes in his work upon Ter- 
tullian, “‘ the period is not far distant when the whole controversy 
between the Roglish and Romish Churches will be revived, and 
all the points in dispute again brought under review. Of those 
none is more important than the question respecting tradition ; 
and it is therefore most essential that they who stand forth as the 
defenders of the Church of England shold take a correct and 
rational view of the subject, the view in short which was taken 
by our divines at the Reformation. Nothing was more remote 
from their intention than indiscriminately to condemn all tradition. 
. ++ What our reformers opposed was the notion that men must, 
upon the mere authority of tradition, receive, as necessary to sal- 
vation, doctrines not contained in Scripture .... With respect to 
the particular doctrines, in defence of which the Roman Catholics 
appeal to tradition, our reformers contended that some were di- 
rectly at variance with Scripture ; and that others, far from being 
supported by an unbroken chain of tradition from the apostolic 
age, were of very recent origin, and utterly unknown to the early 
Fathers ..+ In this, as in other instances, they wisely adopted a 
middle course ; they neither bowed submissively to the authority 
of tradition, nor yet rejected it altogether. We at the present 
day must tread in their footsteps and imitate their moderation, if 
we intend to combat our Roman Catholic adversaries with suc- 
cess.”—p. 297, ed. 1826. In another place he speaks still more 
explicitly. “ ‘Tertullian,” he says, as if citing the statement of 
a writer he was animadverting on, “ appeals to apostolical tradi- 
tion, to a rule of faith, not originally deduced from Scripture, 
but delivered by the Apostles orally to the Churches which they 
founded, and regularly transmitted from them to his own time. 
How, | would ask, is this appeal inconsistent with the principles 
of the Church of England, which declares only that Holy Scrip- 
ture contains all things necessary to salvation? Respecting the 
source, from which the rule of faith was originally deduced, our 
Church is silent.”—p. 587. 

Granting, however, there was such an apostolical tradition 
(e. g. concerning the doctrine of the Trinity) it may be a question 
with many persons whether we at this day know for certain what 
it was. ‘The Creed indeed bids fairest for being reputed such ; 
but though definite in its articles and of primitive antiquity, a 
question might arise as to its strict apostolicity. On the other hand 
it might be plausibly asked, if even the Creed be not for certain 
of apostolic origin, what doctrinal statements can safely be con- 
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sidered as such, It may be right therefore in this place to offer 
some brief remarks on the redation existing between the Creed 
and apostolical tradition; and here again we encounter at once 
an observation of Dr. Hampden’s. He observes that “ it will be 
said by some advocates of our Church that... . the doctrines 
expressed in its formularies . . . . are derived from the confessors 
and doctors of the prinitive ages of the Church—they have de- 
scended to us in pure stream from the fountains of orthodoxy, 
&c.” To this he replies; “ Is this correct in matter of fact ? 
Are the doctrines as expressed in our formularies, (for this is the 
point at issue, and not whether the divine truths which they are 
intended to guard, are the same or not,) precisely those which the 
primitive Church declared? If we look to the course of contro- 
versy we must see, | think, thatthe dogmas have taken their mould 
and complexion from the discussions of subsequent periods, until 
they reached a speculative accuracy of expression to which sub- 
discussions could not add.”—Obs. 23, 24. 

ot for the sake of interferimg with Dr. Hampden, but for 
the sake of an important question, we will here say a few words 
in explanation of this subject; are the dogmatic statements of the 
Creeds, or are they not, of Apostolic origin? the case seems to 
be as follows :— 

It is quite certain from the writings of [renzus, ‘Tertullian, and 
Vincent, not to mention other authorities, that from the times of 
the Apostles, there was a certain body of doctrine in the Church 
Catholic called the dogma fidei or depositum transmitted from 
bishop to bishop, and taught to every member of it. It was too 
vast, too minute, too complicated to be put into writing, at least 
in times of persecution and proselytism; it was for the most part 
conveyed orally, and the safeguard against its corruption was, 
first, the unanimity of the various branches of the Church in 
declaring it; next the canon of Scripture which acted as a touch- 
stone, not indeed measuring it and limiting it, but coinciding with 
it in allits greater points and verifying both its outlines and occa- 
sionally its details also. As regards its outlines this dogma, or regula 
fidei, as it was called, was from the first fixed in a set form of words 
called the Creed, the articles of which were heads and memoranda 
of the Church’s teaching, and as such were rehearsed and accepted 
by every candidate for baptism by way of avowing his adherence 
to that entire doctrine which the Church was appointed to dis- 
pense. These articles varied somewhat in the different branches 
of the Church; but, inasmuch as they were but heads and tokens 
of the Catholic doctrine, and when developed and commented on 
implied each other, this argued no difference in the tradition of 
which they were the formal record. ‘This account of the matter, 
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if correct, shows us the mistake of considering, as some have 
done, that the fact of the Creed being the initiatory confession 
of the Church, involved a latitudinarian principle in primitive 
times. ‘This is maintained by Episcopius, who argues as if be- 
cause the words ‘ Son of God . stood nakedly in some of the 
early creeds, therefore they might allowably be taken im any 
sense which the humour of individuals imagined, as well as in-that 
one Catholic interpretation in which the Nicene fathers after- 
wards developed it.* Bishop Bull shows this was not true as 
regards that high article of doctrine, and the same might be 
showed of all the rest; so that if one wished a clear and avail- 
able definition of heresy, perhaps one could not find a better than 
this, that it is a wilful rejection of any article of the Creed in that 
sense in which the early Church understood and taught it. And 
here, by the bye, we have light cast at once on a question 
which may, for w hat we know, perplex us in this day before many 
years are over. [tis notorious there are persons im the Church 
who wish its recognition of baptismal regeneration to be re- 
moved. Now inasmuch as one of the articles of the Nicene 
Creed witnesses to the “ one baptism for the remission of sins,” 
and since any how the doctors of the early Church would so 
explain the less complete form of words which occurs in the 
Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘ the forgiveness of sins,” it follows, if the 
above view is correct, that to deny baptismal regeneration is 
heresy, and that a Church which indulged its members in such 
denial would have forfeited its trust and have done much to de- 
prive it of any claim upon our allegiance. But to return to the 
subject immediately before us :—it would seem from what has been 
said that the very articles of the Creed are not Apostolic in such a 
sense that we can pronounce them to be literally spoken by the 
Apostles; but they are some among a great multitude of state- 
ments of a similar kind, none of which indeed can be identified 
as literally Apostolic, but which altogether go to convey that 
view which is Apostolic, and might be ascertained to,be Apostolic in 
the same way in which we become acquainted with each others’ 
views In any matter, not relying on this or that expression, but 
mastering it from the general bearing and scope of each others’ 
conversation; and this is the view to be taken of certain words, 
as duoecuos, Seoréxos and the like, which at different times were 
assumed as the criterion of certain doctrines which required 
the seal of public authority. ‘They are representations, more or 
less arbitrary, as the case might be, of the Apostolical tradition on 


* Symbola certe Ecclesie ex ipso Ecclesia sensu, NON ex hereticorum cerchello 
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the subject of them. They were assumed after a careful consi- 
deration and ascertaining of the doctrine which they symbolized. 
Received opinions were compared together, between the Churches, 
as they might now-a-days. Bishop compared notes with bishop, 
and brought out his meaning in the clearest and fullest form. 
This implied time and accurate thought, freedom of discussion, 
questioning, reviewing, and all not for the sake of forming a new 
doctrine, but in order to ascertain the old. The next question 
was how this one and the same sense in which all parts of the 
Church were found to agree could be best expressed and perpe- 
tuated; and the word or phrase selected for the purpose, and 
generally from the diction of antiquity, became the expression 
and representative of the Apostolical tradition, without having 
any special claim above others to be considered of Apostolical 
origin itself.* 

It has taken a long time indeed to clear our ground; but now 
at length we hope to proceed without impediment to the proof of 
the doctrine which we have been hitherto explaining. After all, 
it will be asked, is there any ascertainable Apostolical ‘Tradition ? 
Let us see. 

First, every one knows that a certain doctrine concerning our 
Lord’s nature is taught at present all over the Church, and that 
this, in matter of fact, was not gained from Scripture in the first 
instance by the existing generation (though it is fully attested and 
verified by Scripture), but from the teaching of the generation 
immediately preceding. ‘This process of transmission and recep- 
tion has gone on, at least for many centuries; nor is there any- 
thing antecedently absurd in the notion, nay it is agreeable to 
what meets us at first sight, that the process should have been so 
conducted, independently of Scripture, from the first. Of course, 
when we come to examine into the course of the history, decisive 
objections to this supposition may, for what we know, present 
themselves; but there is nothing in the actual face of things to 
throw discredit upon it. On the contrary, there is this strong 
probability against the doctrine ever having been strictly deduced 
from Scripture, that it is not sufficiently on the surface of the 
sacred text to force itself as Scriptural upon the observation of 
men at large. At first sight it is not likely, to say the least, we 
think no candid man will say it is likely, that the Catholic doc- 
trine, systematized as it is, should be in matter of fact a mere 
deduction from Scripture, even though it be (as it most surel 
is) quite consistent with it. ‘To use a familiar illustration, it is 
like a key to a lock, of independent workmanship, but subordi- 
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nate use. We do not say that no acute and subtle mind, no one 
individual, might not draw it forth and develope it from Scripture 
as we find it in the Church, nay, add other and more complicated 
distinetions to it; it 1s its general adoption from so early an age 
which proves: incontrovertibly, that, whether it be by revelation or 
not, whether it be (as we believe) from the Apostles, or (as others 
have said) from the Platonists, or Paganism, or in whatever way, 
it is from sources historically distinct from the written word which 


js the verification of it. The instances which happen daily of 


the differences of view which take place as to the doctrine, when 
men, however learned and clearheaded, do attempt to deduce 
from Scripture their “ pious opinions,” as Dr. Hampden terms 
them, prove that the knowledge of it which we enjoy does not come 
from the mere study of Scripture. Let us now approach nearer 
to this phenomenon and view it at that date, when even heretics 
will allow it did exist, whatever questions they raise about the 
earlier centuries, we mean im the fourth century. Assuming 
that the Church's belief now is the same as its belief then, let us 
observe what took place in the year 325, At that date, in conse- 
Sera ofacontroversy which occurred on the subject of our Lord’s 
Jivinity between the bishop of Alexandria and one of his clergy, a 
council was held of 318 bishops collected from all parts of Chns- 
tendom. No such general meeting had ever before taken place ; 
no opportunity had before occurred for adjusting their notions 
one with another, Yet out of this number so collected above 
300 agreed in the maintenance of that doctrme which is now 
known by the title of Orthodox. ‘This is the phenomenon, and 
on it we make the following remarks. 

First, then, let it be observed that no external authority inter- 
fered to incline them to the doctrine to which they subscribed. 
Constantine had originally considered the dispute which led to 
their meeting as little better than a question of words, and had 
written to Alexandria to order both parties engaged in it to 
tolerate each other and keep quiet. On finding however the 
general opinion before and at the council in favour of orthodoxy, 
he changed his course, though he abandoned thereby his personal 
friends, and zealously defended the side professed by the majority. 
After a few years he gradually changed back again, and exposed 
the cause of orthodoxy to the revenge of a disappointed faction. 
Constantius, who succeeded him, took a still more decided 
part agaist it. ‘Thus no political influences can be assigned as 
the cause of the general agreement, such as for instance may be 
objected to the unanimity at Trent.* On the other hand there 


* Or again, as at Ariminum, where (4. p. 359) four hundred bishops under compul- 
sion from Constantius, sigued a formulary short of the Nicene. 
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were known and long existing rivalries between the separate 
Churches which took part in the council. Before this era there 
had been serious disputes between Rome and Ephesus, Rome 
and Carthage, Rome and Antioch; and if it be said that the bishop 
of Rome himself was not at the council, only delegates from him, 
in the same proportion as his influence did not act there, is it re- 
markable that he should have so cordially and zealously co-ope- 
rated in the West in carrying its decrees into effect? Further, 
there was an old jealousy between Alexandria and Antioch, 
Moreover, there was at that time a schismatical communion, called 
the Novatian, of about 70 years standing, spreading through Asia 
Minor and Africa, as well as Italy; and represented at the coun- 
cil, at Constantine’s instance, by one of their bishops. This 
communion is known to have held the Homousion as zealously as 
the Church Catholic, and to have afterwards suffered persecution 
on that account from the Arians. It may be observed that of the 
two historians of those times, both of whom were laymen, one of 
them belonged, or at least was inclined to this sect. 

In the next place, these fathers at Nicwa did not at all profess 
to be giving merely their own sense of Scripture; but to be 
bearing witness to a simple matter of fact, that they had received 
their doctrine from the generation before them, and knew of no 
other as ever existing in their respective churches. On the con- 
trary, it is observable that the handful of men who advocated 
Arianism at the'Council, did not make any such appeal to an 
uninterrupted tradition. They did but profess to argue from 
Scripture ; or, if they went further, it was but to say they had 
been so taught by a certain Presbyter of Antioch, whose disciples 
they avowed themselves to be. Further than this they did not 
venture. This contrast is strikingly referred to in one of the 
treatises of Athanasius. He remarks, with somewhat of point, 
on the circumstance of the Arians dating one of their Confessions 
of Faith by the consulate of the current year. “ oo com- 
posed,” he said, “ a creed according to their tastes, they headed 
it with mention of the consul, and the month, and the day; as if 
to suggest to all men of understanding, that now from the time 
of Constantius, not before, their faith dates its origin.... They 
say, ‘ We publish the Catholic faith,’ and then they add con- 
sulate, month, and day; that, as the prophets marked the period 
of their histories and their ministries by dates,” alluding to Isa. 
i. 1, and the like, ‘‘ so they might be accurate in the date of their 
faith, Nay, I wish they had confined themselves to speak of 
their own faith, for in fact it did then begin, and had let alone 
the Catholic faith; whereas they wrote, not ‘ Thus we believe,’ 


but ‘ We publish the Catholic faith.’... On the other hand [at 


‘ 
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Nicwa] many as were the framers of the creed, they ventured 
nothing such as these three or four men have ventured. ‘They 
did not care to head it with consulate, month, and day; and, 
whereas about the Easter feast they said, ‘ This is the decree,’ they 
did not use ‘ decree’ about the faith, but said, ‘ Thus believes the 
Catholic church ;’ nor had they any delay im stating what they 
believed, an proof that their notions were not novel, but aposto- 
lical. Aud what they set down was no discovery of theirs, but 
the doctrine which was taught by the apostles.”* It will be 
observed, that in this extract the fact (which to scholars is suf- 
ficiently notorious) of the contrast between the Catholics as wit- 
nesses, and the Arians as inventors, is assumed by the author as 
so familiar to his readers, that he is able to taunt even the indif- 
ferent proceedings of the latter as retaining the savour of it. 

Nor must it be supposed that the doctrine thus appealed to by 
the Catholics was a mere vague and floating opinion; such as 
may now exist among ourselves, whether true or false, that the 
Papists keep no faith with heretics, or that the Bible only is the 
religion of Protestants. On the contrary, it was a fixed and 
recognized doctrine, as was above noticed, formally committed 
to the guardianship of every bishop every where, and by him 
made over to his successor. ‘There is no mistaking about this : 
we know that such a depositum existed, and such a traditio, or 
transmission, was formally observed in and from the apostolic 
age, and we know what the subject of it was. St. John speaks 
anxiously concerning the duty of guarding in its purity “ the 
doctrine of Christ;” St. Paul of the “ one faith;” and St. Jude 
of “ contending for” this one “ faith once committed.” If we 
would know the matter of it, the fathers who immediately follow, 
show us; to say nothing of Scripture itself; referring to the creed 
as containing its outlines.-+ ‘There can be no doubt, then, that 
each branch of the Church had its own distinct line of tradi- 
tionary teaching from the Apostles ;—and that these branches were 
much, nay obstinately, attached to their respective traditions, and 
reluctant, on grounds of conscience, to yield them to each other, 
is proved by such differences in minor matters as occurred before 
the date of the council. For instance, the above-mentioned dis- 
pute between Ephesus and Rome arose from the circumstance, 
that the tradition of the former about the time of keeping Easter, 
derived from St. John, differed from that of the latter, derived 
from St. Peter and St. Paul. Again, sixty years later, the tradi- 
tion of Rome concerning heretical baptism is represented as 
differing from that of Asia Minor. In both controversies each 
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party religiously refused to yield to the other, ‘The unanimity, 
then, in the Council of Nicewa was not a mutual sacrifice of 
differences for the sake of peace, it was not merely the decision 
of a majority, it was simply and plainly the joint testimony of the 
many branches of the Church, as independent witnesses, to the 
separate existence in each of them, from time immemorial, of 
that doctrine in which they found each other to agree. 

Perhaps, however, it will be surmised, that this identity of the 
tradition in various places was the gradual growth of the inter- 
mediate period, during which the vague statements of the apostles, 
similar to those in Scripture, were made accurate and complete. 
This too is untenable. For, not to mention the existence of the 
Novatians, who had split off within 150 years of St. John’s 


death, and yet held the Nicene doctrine as precisely as the 


Catholics, it so happens that in the very age of the apostles a 
sect arose external to the Church, which at once brought into 
dispute all those more subtle questions concerning the nature of 
Christ, which were agitated within the Church during the fourth 
and fifth centuries. We confidently affirm, that there is not an 
article in the Athanasian creed concerning the [ncarnation, which 
is not anticipated in the controversy with the Gnostics. ‘There is 
no question which the Apollinarian or the Nestorian heresy 
raised, which may not be decided in the words of [renwus and 
Tertullian. We are not at this moment determining which side 
in the dispute was taken by the apostles and their immediate dis- 
ciples,—we only say that the after questions were questions then ; 
so that the Catholic doctrine, if not apostolic, is not a mere ad- 
dition to apostolic statements, but a plain going counter to them, 
in one way or another,—whether, that is, the Apostles be sup- 
posed to have shut up these questions in the words of the creed, 
or to have explained them differently, Thus, on this supposition, 
we have to account for the phenomenon of this one and the same 
substitution every where of a new doctrine, in the course of 220 
years, in times of persecution, in times of doctrinal controver- 
sies, among people of different languages, attachments, and reli- 
gious attainments, and in spite of the safeguard of episcopal trans- 
mission; all this, moreover, altogether silently, without record of 
the change, or assignable reason why it should be made any where, 
on tenable reference to any external school or doctrine; lastly, 
with the unaccountable belief on the part of the fathers in the 
council, that their own view was that which the apostles had 
bequeathed them. Still further, it must be recollected, that they 
had in their different Churches the writings of Christian teachers 
during the intermediate time, much of which is lost now, but 
which made them judges, virtually infallible, of the doctrine of 
NO, XXXIX.—JULY, 1856. 
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the Church from the first. Hence too an additional argument 
results even at this day; for what remains of these writings serves 
the purpose of verifying the correctuess of the tradition attested 
at Nicwa, just as we might inspect a money account, and, to 
satisfy ourselves, here and there cast up a sum, or make a calcu- 
lation, in a balance sheet, which checks itself without such ex- 
periments, Alexandria, Carthage, Syria, Gaul, and Rome, thus 
bear independent witness, during the interval of 200 years, to the 
unanimous testimony extant at the end of it. And what adds 
incalculably to this testimony of the Ante-Nicene writers, is their 
stating the Catholic doctrine, not on the sole authority of their 
own respective Churches, though that were sufficient, but as the 
one doctrine even then preached and confessed all over Chris- 
tendom. 

This, then, is what is meant by Catholic tradition, and thus it 
attests the proper divinity of Christ, and anathematizes So- 
cinianism and all other heresy on the subject; not by arguing and 
deducing from Scripture, as Dr. Hampden would say, but as 
being a separate apostolic information, parallel with Scripture, 
verified by, but not subsisting in it. We know from Scripture 
that there was a certain doctrine called “ the doctrine of Christ,” 
which was enforced by an anathema; we find it contempora- 
neously described in the primitive creed by the words the “ Son 
of God ;"—-we find it tried, discussed, and sifted by the Gnos- 
tics, who arose even in apostolic times ;—we find it committed to 
the keeping of the bishops of the Church as a perpetual legacy, 
and all along in connexion with the creed; at the end of 200 
years after the last apostle’s death, we find it publicly declared, 
still with reference to the creed, and attested by 300 bishops from 
various parts of the world, as that which had ever been preached 
and taught among them; lastly, we hear of no other doctrine on 
the subject, even professing to come from the apostles. Can we 
for an instance doubt, what shadow of pretence have we for 
doubting, that the doctrine so declared was that very truth which 
the apostles consigned to the Churches as saving? What cause of 
alarm have we, though it be proved by Chillingworth, or Mr, 
Blanco White, ever so convincingly, that Protestant communi- 
ies, as such, have no right to impose articles of faith, or that 
uninspired men have no power to add to the metaphorical ex- 
pressions found in Scripture? By this review of the case, we are 
as certain that the apostles had that definite view which we call 
orthodoxy, as we are that we ourselves have it; as certain that 
Arians or Socinians do not agree with the apostles, as that they 
do not agree with us; as much bound to apply to them the apos- 


tolic anathema, as we are sure that there were speculators to 
whom the apostles applied it. 
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And here it occurs to us to notice the obvious mistake of many 
writers who argue against Catholic tradition from the errors of 
the fathers, whatever they are, in recording, as individuals, matters 
of fact. ‘Thus the notion entertained by lreneus that our Saviour 
lived to be near fifty years old, Clement’s assertion that St. Paul 
was married and the like, are urged as if a valid argument against 
doctrines built, not upon reports or rumours, but on the agree- 
ment of Christians in all times and places, Even Beausobre is 
not free from this mistake, | 

Perhaps the reader may consider enough has been said on this 
subject; yet, before dismissing it, he must be prevailed on to attend 
to one or two illustrations of it, which may press on him the na- 
turalness of the argument. 

First, we take a passage from the work which we have placed 
at the head of this article. ‘The Clergyman objects to his Unita- 
rian brother, that the mass of men as being unlearned cannot safely 
decide about the doctrine of the Trinity from reading Scripture, 
the original of which is in Greek. He is answered in the following 
words, which mutatis mutandis are but a statement of the argu- 
ment from tradition, which we have been drawing out, 


* T have never crossed the Atlantic, and cannot know, but by reading 
voyages and histories, or by oral communications, that any land exists 
there ; voyagers and historians have often lied or erred; yet I am as 
much convinced of the existence of a continent there, as I am of the 
field now before my eyes. Do I then rely upon the testimony of men, 
who may be deceivers? No, it is not in the nature of things, it is abso- 
lutely impossible that such concurrence should take place in the relation 
of falsehoods. The history of the death and resurrection of Christ was 
written in a language as urknown to me as are opposite shores of the 
ocean I have never traversed ; yet the concurrence of translators is as con- 
vincing to me as if the account were in my native language, and I do not 
rely on human authority.” —p. 155. 


Why would not this disputant consider the Fathers as trans- 
lators of Scripture as regards Catholic doctrine? Again, let us 
refer to Paley’s argument for the truth of the received Christian 
history, as contained in the seventh chapter of the first part of his 
Evidences. It will be found that what, he there advances for the 
facts of the religion may be transferred, with little alteration, in 
proof of its doctrines. He begins by asking, ‘ Whether the story 
which Christians have now be the story which Christians had 
then ;” which has been our very question as regards the doctrines 
of our religion. He answers in the affirmative upon these four 
considerations :—First, because “ there exists no trace or vestige 
of any other story.” ‘‘ There is not a document, or scrap of ac- 
count, either contemporary with the commencement of Chris- 
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tianity, or extant within many ages after that commencement, 
which assigns a history substantially different from ours.” Now 
this is clearly fulfilled as regards doctrine also. It is true there 
were some few who taught differently from the Catholic faith, but 
even they did so, not as witnessing an historical fact or from tra- 
dition, but as claiming to interpret Scripture for themselves; a 
ground of argument which does not interfere with the argument 
from tradition. Or, again, if they appealed to tradition, as the 
Gnostics did, it was to a secret tradition, known and delivered 
only by some few of the Apostles, and professedly contrary to 
their public teaching; a pretence which was evidently adopted to 
evade the difficulty of their opposition to Catholic tradition, and 
even grants, in the very form of it, that apostolical tradition was 
against them. ‘The only real exception which we remember, 1s 
the small heretical party at Rome, in the beginning of the third 
century, which boldly pronounced their heresy to be apostolical ; 
but even these soon abandoned their claim. Paley proceeds:— 
** the remote, brief and incidental notices of the affair, which are 
found in heathen writers, so far as they do go, go along with us.” 
The same may be said of the doctrine also; Pliny witnesses to 
the worship of Christ as a God by His disciples, and Celsus 
objects it to them. Secondly, “ the whole series of Christian 
writers, from the first age of the institution down to the present, 
in their discussions, apologies, arguments and controversies, pro- 
ceed upon the general story which the Scriptures contain, and 
upon no other. ‘This argument will appear to be of great force 
when it is known that we are able to trace back the series of 
writers to a contact with the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment, and to the age of the first emissaries of the religion, and to 
deduce it, by an unbroken continuation, from that end of the train 
to the present.” This surely applies word for word to the re- 
ceived doctrine also. He proceeds—* Now that the original 
story, the story delivered by the first preachers of the institution 
should have died away so entirely as to have left no record or 
memorial of its existence, although so many records and memorials 
of the time and transactions remain ; and that another story should 
have stepped into its place and gained exclusive possession of the 
belief of all who professed themselves disciples of the institution, 
is beyond any example of the corruption of even oral tradition, 
and still less consistent with the experience of written history ; 
and this improbability, which is very great, is rendered still greater 
by the reflection, that no such change as the oblivion of one 
story and the substitution of another, took place in any future 
period of the Christian era.” Here Paley even adds a consideration 
which we had overlooked in the argument. Thirdly, the reli- 
gious rites and usages that prevailed amongst the early disciples 
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_of Christianity, were such as belonged to and sprung out of the 
narrative now in our hands; which accordancy shows, that it was 
the narrative upon which these persons acted, and which they had 
received from their teachers.” The same holds good as regards 
the doctrines also; Baptism witnesses to the doctrine of the Tri- 
“nity, and the Eucharist grows out of the-doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion and Atonement; i. e. these rites arise from doctrines such as 
those which we at this day believe to have been Apostolic, Lastly, 
“the story was public at the time” the Gospels were written; “ the 
Christian community was already in possession of the substance 
and principal parts of the narrative. ‘The Gospels were not the 
original cause of the Christian history being believed, but were 
themselves among the consequences of that belief.” Paley says 
this to show that the story, coinciding though it did in its details 
with the Scripture narrative, yet rested on authority wider and 
other than it. The same may be said of Catholic doctrine also, 
While no one can deny that at least it is reconcilable with the 
sacred text, our opponents even contend that it was not the object 
of that text to enforce it, nor that it is built upon it. Paley con- 
cludes by maintaining that “ these four circumstances are sufficient 
to support our assurance that the story which we have now is in 
general the story which Christians had at the beginning ;” meaning 
by in general “ in its texture and in its principal facts;” and we 
can desire nothing more tobe granted to us as regards the re- 
ceived doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, 

Illustrations might be multiplied on this subject without end ; 
one more shall be added as aftorded by the universal practice of 
baptising infants. ‘ Since the proofs drawn by consequences 
from some places of Scripture, for any one side.of this question,” 
says Wall, in his preface to his well-known work on infant baptism, 
‘are notso plain as to hinder the arguments drawn from other places 
for the other side from seeming considerable .... itis no wonder 
that the readers of Scripture, at this distance from the Apostles’ 
times, have fallen into contrary sentiments about the meaning of our 
Saviour’s command, and the practice of the Apostles in reference 
to this baptizing of infants. When there is in Scripture a plain 
command to proselyte or make disciples all nations, baptizing 
them, but the method of doing it is not in all particulars expressly 
directed, it not being particularly mentioned whether they were to 
admit into this discipleship and baptism the infants of those that 
were converted . . . . or whether they were to proceed in a new 
way, and baptize only the adult persons themselves, there is no- 
body that will doubt but that the Apostles knew what was to be 
done in this case; and, consequently, that the Christian Churches 
in their time did as they should do in this matter. And since the 
Apostles lived, some of them, to near the end of the first century, 
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and St. John something beyond it, and had in their own time 
propagated the Christian faith and practice into so many countries, 
it can never sink into the head of any considering man, but that, 
such Christians as were ancient men about 100 or 150 years after 
that time of the Apostles’ death, which is the year of Christ 200 
or 250, must easily know whether infant baptism were in use at 
the time of the Apostles’ death or not; because the fathers of 
some of them, and grandfathers of most of them, were born 
before that time, and were themselves infants in the Apostles’ 
days, and so were baptized then in their infancy, if that were then 
the order, or their baptism deferred to adult age, if that were the 
use then,” &c. ‘Thus, it is plain, that those who deny the force 
of the argument from Catholic tradition in the case of the great 
gospel doctrines, go far to deprive us of the privilege of adminis- 
tering baptism to our children. 

Our discussion has run to an exorbitant length ; however, before 
parting with us, it may interest the reader to observe how the 
fathers are accustomed to speak of those private and individual 
judgments upon the high doctrines of Scripture, which Dr. 
Hampden benignantly styles ‘‘ pious opinions,” .“ guiltless dif- 


- ferences,” “ theories of the Divine being and attributes,” or, more 


harshly, as a ‘‘ dogmatical and sententious wisdom,” meaning 
thereby, if he can, to strike at sacred statements which are happily 
beyond the reach of scorner or disputant. ‘‘ Perhaps some one 
may ask,” says Vincent of Lerins, “ whether the heretics also do 
not make use of testimonies from Holy Scripture? Yes, indeed, 
they do use them, and lay great stress on them, for you may see 
them ready quoters of each book of God’s sacred Law, the books 
of Moses, of Kings, the Psalms, the Apostles, the Evangelists, 
the Prophets. Whether, indeed, they are among their own peo- 
ple, or among strangers, in private or in public, discoursing or 
writing, at convivial meetings or in the open ways, they never at 
all advance uny of their peculiar positions, without attempting to 

ress tt in Scripture language.... If any one of the heretics 
be asked, how he proves that we ought to abandon the universal 
and ancient faith of the Church Catholic, he will promptly reply, 


It is written,’ and on the spot is ready with a thousand texts and 


proofs, some from the Law, some from the Psalms, some from 
the Apostles, some from the Prophets, with the view of precipi- 
tating the unhappy soul, by a new and perverse interpretation of 
them, from the secure pinnacle of Catholicism into the gulf of 
heresy.” And in like manner Tertullian, after repeating the 
Creed, which he calls the rule or system of faith, and to which it 
is the Christian’s duty to adhere, proceeds to caution us against 
mere arguing or deducing from Scripture, whether for ourselves or 
in controversy. “ Thy faith,” he says, “‘ hath made thee whole,” 
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not a troubling of the Scriptures. Faith rests in the rule [i.e. the 
Creed]. You have the Law,—and salvation in the keeping of it. 
But this cross-examining of Scripture springs from restlessness ; 
having its only glory in the display of skill. Let restlessness yield 
to faith; glory among men to salvation of the soul . . . As for 
that person, if there be such, for whose sake you descend to a 
comparison of Scriptures, to confirm him when in doubt, will he 
in consequence incline to truth, or rather to heresies? Influenced 
by the very fact, that he sees you have hitherto gained no ground, 
and stand even with your adversary in denying this point and de- 
fending that, he will undoubtedly leave this level contest in still 
greater uncertainty, not knowing which side he is to judge to be 
heresy. For surely nothing can hinder them retorting upon us, if 
they are minded, the charges we bring against them. Nay, they 
must, in self-defence, maintain that we rather introduce corrup- 
tions of Scripture and false expositions, in order to support their 
own one to the truth. Therefore I do not advise appeal to 
the Scriptures: it is a ground on which there can be either no 
victory, or a doubtful one, or one as good as doubtful.” —[ Vincent. 
Comm. 35; Tertull. de Prescript. \4—19.| It would seem, then, 
that Tertullian and Vincent had not much greater respect for 
mere deductions from Scripture than Dr. Hampden ; differing 
from him, however, in this,—first, that they called such private 
interpretations, when Catholic tradition was neglected, not “ pious” 
but “ impious opinions ;” next, that they did not impute them to 
the Church Catholic, whose doctrine, though verified by Scripture, 
is not literally and actually deduced from it. What they would 
have called Dr. Hampden’s own opinions, whether viewed in 
themselves, or in the mode in which he professes to arrive at them, 
it does not belong to this place or time to determine. 


Art. 1X.—1. Proposals for the creation of a Fund to be applied 
to the Building and Endowment of Additional Churches in 
the Metropolis. By Charles James Lord Bishop of London. 
London: Fellowes. Rivingtons. Hatchard. 

2. The People of God called upon to build the House of Prayer; 
a Sermon preached at St. Peter's, Colchester, Essex. By the 
Rev. James S. M. Anderson, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. London: Rivingtons. 

3. The Spiritual Claims of the Metropolis, a Sermon. By the 
Rev. Baptist Wriothesly Noel. London: Low. 

4, A Sermon in behalf of the Bishop of London's Proposals. By 
the Rev. W. Dodsworth. London: Burns. 

Tue Church of England lies under a fresh debt of gratitude to 

the Bishop of London for this seasonable and vigorous appeal. 
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Powerful in its language, and startling in its facts, it has kindled 
a flame, which, we trust, instead of being extinguished, will burn 
brightly, and spread wide. Other men have done their duty: nor 
have our humble efforts been wauting to the cause. But the 
Bishop’s publication, from the precision of its aim, as well as from 
the authority of the writer, is by far the most effective which the 
awful subject has called forth. His lordship has put himself at 
the head of the religious movement, which had for some time been 
perceptible ; and has done what no other person could have done 
half so well; in fact, what no other person was qualified to do at 
all. Nor has he merely thrown his own weight into the scale ; 
but, by the announcement of his plan, he has given a definite 
channel, and a palpable object, in which, and towards which, the 
exertions of others may be most advantageously directed. If, 
after what has been accomplished in Cheshire, in Gloucestershire, 
and in other counties of England,—at Edinburgh, at Glasgow, 
and in other towns of Scotland,—London cannot actually take 
the lead, now, at least, let the metropolis set an example to the 
empire, And the scheme of building fifty new churches at ounce 
by voluntary subscription, is a noble project, worthy of the first 
city in the world. Yet, glorious and generous as this subscrip- 
tion is, and much as we rejoice at the Christian liberality of our 
countrymen and fellow-citizens, let it be kept in remembrance that 
the Church does not abandon its claim upon the state. For our- 
selves, we should be glad, even now, if legal provision could be added 
to voluntary contribution; or if the imperial parliament could be 
induced to double the money which may be collected from indivi- 
duals. Hence we have remarked with pleasure the Bishop’s con- 
cluding suggestion as to a duty on coals; for it is always well to 
assert a principle, although the attempt to enforce it may be hope- 
less from the distemper of the times :—just as it 1s well to 
demand a debt, which is not likely to be paid, lest the claim 
should hereafter be called obsolete, and met with a statute of 
limitations. 
The want of new churches in many spots is appalling. The 
awful amount of spiritual destitution in sores and other large 
towns, may be learnt from the official accounts furnished by the 
Bishop, and from many other statistical documents, which have 
been made public again and again. We will not weaken the 
impression by giving only a portion, where we cannot find room 
for the whole. Sutftice it to say, that there is hardly church-room 
for one tenth of the population, where there ought, at least, to be 
church-room for one third. The tremendous evils which must be 
engendered by this state of things—in all the hideous and abo- 
minable shapes of ungodliness, profligacy, intemperance, impro- 
vidence, turbulence, filth, riot, sullenness, ferocity, desperation, 
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disease; the unmitigated and intolerable penury which is ever at 
the heels of vice and low debauchery; the destruction of physical, 


and mental, and moral, and spiritual health; the murder of soul - 


and body; the atmosphere of pollution spreading and propagating 
itself without a check ;—these frightful evils may, perhaps, be 
imagined by every man with more force than they can be described, 
even by the able delineations of Mr. Anderson, Mr. Noel, and 
Mr. Dodsworth. 

A larger supply, then, of churches, and clergymen attached to 
them, in comection with the Establishment, is emphatically the 
want of our country, and, most of all, of our towns, Without 
putting our trust, more than Dr. Chalmers, in any magic of 
masonry, we may yet Say, that the very architecture—the building 
standing visibly before the eyes of men—must produce its solemn 
effect. ‘The edifice of public worship, as it raises its sacred head, 
has its eloquence and its power. ‘There is a moral attraction in 
its walls. It speaks of the hallowed purposes for which it is 
reared. It is itself a call to holiness, which will not quite be dis- 
regarded. It shines forth a beacon and a monument both of phi- 
lanthropy and of prayer. ? 

But the church will have its living ministers. And they are as 
the salt, which will season, in God’s good time, the mass around 
them, and prevent the progress of corruption. The church be- 
comes a nucleus, around which all other pious, and charitable, 
and provident institutions, are most readily and most beneficially 
formed; and, although such institutions may be started without 
parochial clergymen, they will seldom be worked; although they 
may be announced with a magnificent conception, they may be 
almost still-born, or languish and perish in their cradle, unless 
there are parochial clergymen, who will take the chief trouble of 

nursing and fostering them. Let us look, too, at the operation 
~ of the scheme, with reference to the different classes of which the 
community is composed. First, then, as to the poor. Let it be 
borne in mind, that, wherever there is very little church-room, the 
poor will usually have none. ‘The pews will be gradually rented 
by the richer inhabitants of a district t6 the exclusion of the less 
affluent; and the gayer and smarter people will, by degrees, drive 
even out of the free seats those who are more humbly clad :—not 
that the latter will be arrogantly dispossessed ; but that they will 
shrink from sitting beside persons who outshine them, and will 
yield the places from a feeling of modest diffidence or of false 
shame:—so either absenting themselves altogether from public 
worship, or going to meeting-houses, where they can be more at 
ease. Wherefore, if the poor are objects of Christian solicitude 


to us, the supply of more adequate accommodation for all classes, . 
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so that none may be betrayed—alas! we had almost said forced 
—either into irreligion or into dissent—this, we repeat, is the 
very thing which we need. 

But, in a somewhat different point of view, the plan of fresh 
churches and fresh mimisters is necessary for another rank in the 
community even more than for the very poor. ‘There are many 
ties—long may they continue—between the Church and the aris- 
tocracy. There are many ties—long may they continue—between 
the Church and the poor. The Church has a firm hold upon the 
highest and upon the lowest of the land:—upon the former, 
through its dignity—upon the latter, through its charity. The 
clergy are allied to the gentry—and, in many cases, to the nobility 
—by family connection, and by the habits either of official or 
domestic intercourse: they are endeared oftentimes to the multi- 
tude by the offices of benevolence, and as the dispensers of tem- 

ral, no less than spiritual good. ‘Their influence, unhappily, is 
feast, j just with that class of persons who are now become, through 
the process of our legislation, almost omnipotent in the empire. 
Among the retail tradesmen, the 30/, or 20/. or 10/. householders, 
they appear neither as friends and equals, nor yet as patrons and 
benefactors, Where they are brought into contact with them—as 
at vestry meetings or parish elections—they are too frequently 
brought into collision. ‘They have little share—while in each of 
the other ranks of life they have much—in the education of their 
children. Here they can scarcely be said to exercise a presiding 
guardianship over either the present or the rising generation. 
‘The citizens of this grade are estranged from the Church, partly 
by temporary circumstances, which soon, we trust, will pass away, 
—partly by their relative position in the social scale, and by the 
feelings of a proud and sturdy independence which is conscious 
of power, and yet, in a certain sense, conscious of inferiority; 
which can neither aspire to be quite on the same level with the 
clergyman, nor consent to be much beneath it; which can neither 
court his personal acquaintance, nor require his pecuniary assist- 
ance; which neither seeks to entertain him as a guest, nor wishes 
to receive, in another capacity, either himself, or the visitor ap- 
pointed by him, who comes round to distribute tracts, or to receive 
small deposits. ‘They seem placed, as it were, either above or 
below many of the parochial ministrations of the established 
pastor, On the other hand, the enemies of the Church—we are, 
of course, speaking generally, without taking the numerous excep- 
tions into account—find an open door, and a cordial welcome. 
The dissenting minister sits at the board, and expounds at the 
tea-table: the revolutionary newspaper, or the semi-infidel maga- 
zine, has a ready access to the hearth. Moreover, men of this 
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class, with that fondness for power, which cleaves in every situa- 
tion to the human bosom, are apt to prefer clergymen whom they 
have nominated or chosen themselves; hence their bias is usually 
towards a seceding parson, who is dependent upon their aid; or, 
within the pale of the Establishment, their favourite is the orator 
at a proprietary chapel, or the lecturer who has preached them a 
megrmanygried sermon, and gone round to solicit their suffrages. 

n fact, they have an affection, very easily understood, for any 
voluntary system, in which a good deal of canvassing for votes — 
and influence is of necessity and perpetually involved. 

And here, let it be observed, the obstacle to more friendly in- 
tercourse lies not on the part of the clergyman, but on the part of 
the citizen such as we have described. Practically, therefore, it 
is no sufficient answer to say that the minister of the Gospel, the 
ordained pastor of the parish or district, ought to have no social 
position; that he belongs to all ranks, and ought to have the same 
elation to all ranks. Clergymen are citizens too: they have their 
civic place, as well as their ecclesiastical and spiritual character: 
and, if we would grapple with difficulties to any useful purpose, 
we must look to human nature and human society as they exist in 
their actual constitution. 

How, then, is this barrier to social improvement—for it is in 
reality a very formidable barrier—to be removed? Much may be 
done by subdividing overgrown parishes into manageable districts, 
where the appointed minister may at length create 
of knowing all, and making himself known to all. Much also 
may be done—as much has been done—by a kind and concili- 
atory, yet not lax and unspiritual disposition, in clergymen endea- 
vouring to recommend themselves to the lower, as well as the 
higher department of the middle order in the community; yet 
careful, at the same time, not to alienate the one class in their 
attempts to propitiate another, Our present course of observa- 
tions, however, leads us rather to say, that the class of ministers 
who will belong to the contemplated churches, together with the 
peculiar tenure of their appointments, repudiating popular elec- 
tion, yet in a great measure dependent upon public opinion, may — 

more serviceable than any other could be in gaining over this 
portion of the community to the Church. 

At the same time, we must think also of the rich. Wherefore 
we would humbly venture to suggest one or two cautions as to 
the present bias of our ecclesiastical economy; because the per- 
fection of an establishment must be its adaptation to ali ranks 
and classes in a kingdom. That three thousand souls are as many 
as an individual minister can include in his sole spiritual charge, 
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while his-regard is also upon their temporal interests, is an alle- 
gation which we have no thought of attempting to controvert. 
But it is one proposition to say that no single minister can under- 
take the entire pastoral care of a population which extends beyond 
three thousand persons, and quite another to assert that the whole 
land ought to be parcelled out into separate districts containing 
three thousand persons each. In many cases it may be advisable, 
on many accounts, that one clergyman should retain a general 
superintendence over six thousand, or twelve thousand, or even a 
larger number; keeping two or more curates in constant employ- 
ment, and making an ternal sub-division of his parish, accord- 
ing to the discretion which he exercises under his diocesan. 
Complete equalization, either of duty, or emolument, or authority, 
has been, and will, we trust, continue to be, an element quite 
unknown to our English scheme of ecclesiastical polity. We 
may take many lessons from the Scottish Establishment: but 
there are some parts of its economy which we must never imitate: 
there are some clerical views entertained in Scotland which we 
never wish to cross the Tweed: and we must observe the dif- 
ferences as well as the agreements. Presbyterianism and Epis- 
copacy cannot be made to rest on the same basis. The Church 
of Scotland is essentially a system of equality: the Church of 
England is essentially a system of gradations. Bishops, archdea- 
cons, deans, prebendaries, rectors, or other incumbents of parishes, 
ministers of districts, and curates, while they all conduce to the 
symmetry of the fabric, and the solemn uses for which it was 
ordained, are all necessary, and all necessary alike, if we would 
reach all the various classes of society—if we would adapt our 
Church to their several wants and expectations—if we would have 
our clergy, and the spirit which the presence of the clergy intro- 
duces, interfused among them all. It is often said, that Epis- 
copacy suits England, and Presbyterianism suits Scotland. And 
the objection urged, respectively, against either system, may be, 
that Episcopacy hardly penetrates the middle, or rather—if we 
may use the term—the penultimate class of a community; and 
that Presbyterianism hardly mounts to its summit: whence it 
happens that the shop-keepers in England are so often Dissenters, 
and that, in Scotland, so enormous a proportion of the highest 
ranks are Episcopalians, But this disadvantage is, on our side, 
we believe, an accidental and transient, rather than a constant and 
necessary result; and we cannot but think—to put the matter for 
the occasion not upon Scriptural but economical grounds—that a 
well-organized Episcopacy is far more capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion and adaptation than a well-organized Presbyterianism, 
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mainly from the gradations which it fosters within itself. Even 
in listening to Dr. Chalmers, let us not abandon our old and wise, 
and most salutary reverence for our English Episcopal Church. 

The Bishop of London’s plan, we may be sure, will be to 
complete, rather than disturb that system of general and parochial 
arrangements, which may be said to be coeval and coextensive 
with the Establishment. And we should apologize for this appa- 
rent digression, but that we know a disposition to be entertained 
in other quarters quite to remodel the parochial system; and, 
having first laid hands upon the ecclesiastical revenues, to re-dis- 
tribute them among a certain number of bishops, and an array of 
district ministers, having each about three thousand souls under 
their care; the intermediate orders of our clergy being altogether, 
or very nearly extinguished. 

But we return to the subject more immediately before us, 
Details and all minuter inquiries we shall defer, until the Bishop's 
complete recovery from his lamented illness shall enable him to 
put forth his specific proposals. We shall not here drop a word 
upon the question of patronage; which may, perhaps, create some 
little difficulty and embarrassment hereafter:—we will only look 
at the bright side of the picture, and admire its brightness: we 
entertain a confident hope that the subscription will be very large: 
we rejoice to see all parties contributing gloriously to this good 
work, to behold only the sacred emulation of Christian generosity : 
and we trust that the result will show how vast a proportion of 
the property and the piety of the land is ranged on the side of the 
Establishment. 

So far, we shall have carried all our readers along with us: and 
we have rather to apologize for going over the beaten ground of 
obvious truisms, than to expect the slightest opposition from any 
friends of the Church. But we must now proceed for a moment 
to other considerations, as to which many men, entirely zealous 
and conscientious, although, in our opinion, misjudging—many 
men whose intentions we altogether respect, and whose motives 
we must almost venerate—will ditfer with us both in their theory, 
and by their practice. Now, we hail the Bishop of London's 
project, not only for the sake of the good which it must do, but 
also on account of other plans, on which it may help to put an 
extinguisher. Some may be startled at this declaration: his lord- 
ship himself, we apprehend, will hardly thank us; not, perhaps, 
having contemplated the effects, which we trust, nevertheless, to 
see ensue. But a constraining sense of duty urges us to say, that 
we believe, and are happy to believe, that the erection and endow- 
ment of new churches, with clergymen affixed to the districts in 
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which thiey are built, will arrest, and ultimately supersede the 
system of home missions, and general visiting societies, and pas- 
toral aid societies, and a hundred other mushroom associations, 
which would establish quite new centres of influence and autho- 
rity within the Church of England, and disjoint the frame of its 
discipline, and thoroughly disturb its local and parochial organi- 
zation, 

The indulgence, however, of an angry tone of controversy, 
would be here as completely out of place, as, we trust, it is at 
variance with our own tempers. The work of Christianization 
must be done. ‘The only question is, how is it to be done? We 
say, as far as human means are concerned, by the maintenance of 
Episcopal government and parochial ministrations ; without the 
intervention of societies having lay-presidents, lay vice-presidents, 
lay-treasurers, and committees composed partly of laymen; which 
either, if they fail, must distract attention from better plans, while 
they undertake a work which they cannot accomplish,—or, if they 
succeed, and gather strength, must attain a power, tn direct 
pete to their success, which is sure, in the end, to clash, peri- 
ously and violently, with the constituted discipline and the regu- 
lar action of the Church. We would not disparage the potent, 
and, in many cases, the wonder-working principle of combination, 
Yet new associations are dangerous elements, when acting upon 
a Church, which is itself an association of another kind. The only 
available plea for more than half these societies is the plea of 
urgent necessity. But the validity of this plea the erection and 
endowment of new churches will do away. ‘True it Is, as some 
have in substance objected, that churches are not visitors; that 
churches are not household ministrations; that churches are not 
schools, or saving-banks, or lending-libraries, or other parochial 
institutions, or the living beings by whom those institutions are 
to be managed. No: but churches will have faithful ministers 
attached to them; and faithful ministers will bring all these things 
in their train. Plant but a church, and all the loveliest flowers of 
Christianity will grow around it. Erect but a house of prayer, 
and other institutions will arise and shine with their attendant 
lustre, like satellites about a luminary of the noblest magnitude. 
Station but a minister, and he will become a guarantee for the rest. 
He will, almost always, find local visitors, if he needs pastoral aid. 
Or, if there be a deficiency in some places, and an overplus in 
others, why may not persons place themselves generally, as visitors, 
at the disposal of the bishop of a diocese, or the incumbent of a 
large parish, without the intervention of societies ; more especially 
if it be meant, after all, to refer to the bishop, and ask leave of 
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the incumbent? Our chief trust, however, is in the extension and 

rfection of the parochial system. Even as it is, overtasked, 
overburdened, almost overwhelmed as many clergymen now are, 
how vast is the good achieved ; and all the other instrumentality 
which is at work for the moral improvement of the country, what 
is it in comparison with the ministrations of the working clergy— 
or, rather, where would it be without them? Yet we ought also 
to recollect, that too large a sphere of duty may be a fearful 
temptation to a clergyman. He feels that he cannot fairly be 
blamed, if weeds are spreading over a district far too wide for his 
spiritual culture; and, therefore, he may be enticed into sloth, 
while secure from reprehension, Or he may see that he cannot 
hope to overtake his work; and so one stimulus to exertion may 
die within him. He may do almost nothing, because there is too 
much to be done. He may shrink from the fatigue of visiting 
from house to house, when so many, after all, must be left un- 
visited. He may throw up the work in despair; and the sense of 
responsibleness may be weakened from the felt impossibility of 
satisfying all its obligations. But how, on the other hand, would 
the aspect of things be improved, how delightful the prospect 
and how great the ingathering, if, in the vineyard of the Lord, 
there were more labourers, and more division of labour ! 

Then why, it may be asked, reject pastoral aid from Lord 
Ashley, and Sir Oswald Mosely, and Sir Andrew Agnew, and 
Mr. Labouchere? Why seek to establish an antagonism between 
the two schemes? why may they not proceed together and side 
by side, becoming adjuncts, and auxiliaries, and supplements each 
to each? Our answer is, for we always leave sorer topics until 
we are compelled to introduce them—-because human means are 
finite: because there is but a certain quantity of energy and 
money to be bestowed even upon the promotion of the cause of | 
God and his Gospel. Therefore the two projects for building 4 
churches under the Bishop of London or authorized trustees, and i 
of making provision for the spiritual wants of the people by City 
Missions and Pastoral Aid Societies, must in some measure 
interfere. Hence comes the vast importance of the inquiry, ' 
which plan is the best and safest? We say, with unhesitating ; 
confidence, give all possible extent and efficiency to the plan of 
building and endowing new churches and chapels. ‘Throw ail 
the resources into the one channel; do not divert any part of it 
into the other, You have a certain sum of which you would 
dispose in religious charity: you are inclined to bestow half upon 
the erection of churches, and half upon the Pastoral Aid Society, 
or some similar association; we say, do not divide it; subscribe 
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the whole to the erection of churches. Do not distract your 
attention, do not dissipate and fritter away your funds, by with- 
drawing a portion from an unmixed and unquestionable good to 
the advancement, we will not allege, of a rival, but of a different, 
scheme, which is at least open to very manifest objections. Build 
upon the old foundations, which are known to be sound, rather 
than upon the new, which may at last prove rotten. Do not in- 
vert the order of things. Do not have recourse to strange and 
hazardous expedients, ill adapted to our clerical polity, and out 
of character with the rest of our ecclesiastical Sein tet, 
before you have tried to the utmost the simpler and the more 
obvious. ‘The one is a plan which leans upon the unshaken but- 
tresses of former time, and has in its favour the unvarying testi- 
mony of many ages, and is in unison with the history, and the 
constitution, and the practice of the Church; the other is afresh 
and uncongenial experiment, which has no certain or calculable 
futurity more than it has any connection with the past; which 
may introduce strifes and irregularities and disorders; which may 
eventually dislocate and unhinge the entire frame-work of epis- 
copal jurisdiction and parochial management. We do honestly 
confess that we should rejoice to see some of -these multiform 
societies broken up; their exchequers emptied of their contents, 
and those contents flung into the treasury of the .church-building 
and church-endowing parties :—in a word, fairly turned over to 
the bishop’s account. ‘To sound the cry of “ more churches and 
more clergymen” in the ear of the parliament and of the nation, is 
to bring a blessing upon the land. ‘To do aught else may be to 
see the distemper, but to mistake the remedy.. This is the one 
safe, legitimate, effectual, consistent mode of removing a dreadful 
mischief which is quite acknowledged on all hands. It is addition, 
not subversion ;—extension, not change. For we do not require 
any new-fangled machinery. We want engines of the old de- 
scription; but in greater number, and of larger power. We. 
must put on more steam. 

Let it be our first, our undivided care, to complete that paro- 
chial system, from which, under Providence, so many blessings 
have flowed, and with which so many hallowing and hallowed 
associations are bound up. Let us see the various ranks of a 
vicinity linked together by the august solemnities of an united 
devotion; and summoned, as it were, to all their respective and 
all their common duties by the same sound of the church-bell, 
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Art. X.—The History of the Christian Church, from the 
Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. 
By the Rev. Edward Burton, D.D. 1836. 


THE unexpected and immature death of the highly accomplished 
writer of this volume, is one of those events which have tended of 
late years to change the tone of opinion prevailing in the University 
to which he belonged, and to introduce into it for good and for 
evil the characteristics of a new generation. Dr. Burton is the 
third in succession of Divinity Professors, who have been cut off 
“in the beginning, or in the fulness of their labours and usefulness; 
men of great consideration in the place, who, doubtless, were 
they now alive, would take a principal part in the direction of the 
University in the stormy times seemingly before it. Few men of 
late years have had the extended influence of Dr. Hodson, or the 
popularity with junior men of Dr. Lioyd, Bishop of Oxford, 
both of whom were removed at a time when the Church itself, if 
not the scene of their previous reputation, seemed likely to feel 
the impression of their minds. In like manner, the death of Dr. 
Elmsley took place when he had just entered upon duties to 
which the careful and silent studies of years had recommended 
him, and was about to devote to the service of the University the 
habits of precise thought, the composure of mind, gentleness of 
bearing, and gifts and attainments of a more striking character, 
which were discernible by all who knew him ever so little. Pro- 
fessors Mills and Nicoll, are additional instances, in late years, of 
rising abilities and erudition, cut short in their career by an 
(humanly speaking) untimely. stroke. Such successive losses 
may, for what we know, be common at all times; but, whether 
common or not, they cannot happen without changing the cha- 
racter of a place, if there be room for change. And such seems 
to have been the effect of them in the University in which they 
have occurred ; almost all the distinguished men enumerated were 
more or less specimens of a school which seems for many years 
to have had prevalence, or rather supreme sway in the piace, 80 as 
even to constitute the existing academical body itself. Since quiet 
days have succeeded in Oxford, to political feuds and parties, 
from the latter part of the last century almost down to the recent 
passing of the Emancipation Bills, elegant scholarship and lite- 
rature have been the main road to distinction, and an abstinence 
from subjects purely ecclesiastical, or even an indisposition to- 
wards them, the characteristic, or at least the accidental property 
of the gentleman and divine. Some of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Bench at this moment, are instances of the 
NO, XXXIX.—JULY, 1836. P 
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truth of this remark, at the time they were promoted ; and what 
they were in younger days, such were the individuals above-men- 
tioned. ‘They were learned in the languages, they were men of 
classical attainments, of various accomplishments; they were 
loved and revered in private; but they either were in no sense 
theologians, or they added theology to their other attainments, 
with little concern to ground themselves in it as a science. 
There was in their day little of political or religious commotion 
to draw away their minds from criticism and literature, or to make 
theology much more thana theoretical or amateur pursuit. The So- 
cinian and Predestinarian controversies, and the external evidences, 
almost exhausted the range of divinity; and though the sagacity 
of Bishop Lloyd discerned the renewal of hostilities with the 
Romanists in prospect, and began, in this very Review,* to pre- 
pare for defence, he was not allowed time to do much more than 
direct attention to a conflict of which he himself was to be spared 
the toil. | 
If there was any one who might be deemed an exception to 
these remarks, it was the lamented divine who has led to them. 
He was unquestionably, not only variously read in classical and 
modern literature, but deeply versed in the writings of the fathers. 
Always excepting one venerated individual, whose name will at 
once suggest itself to Oxford men, he had above all men reputa- 
tion for patristical learning, a reputation which belonged rather 
to the seventeenth century than to our own. Yet it may be 
doubted whether even he was not better acquainted with the 
writings of Christian antiquity, as historical records, or deposi- 
taries of facts, or again in their bearing upon one or two important 
modern questions, than in themselves, in their great fundamental 
principles, and their peculiar character and spirit, or what is 
sometumes called their 4405. ‘There was nothing in the circum- 
stances of the day to send him to their works as a revelation of 
times, feelings and principles gone by; and his study in conse- 
uence was far from embracing even, an abstract knowledge of 
their views. While, then, his reading spoke forcibly for the loyalty 
and devotion of his heart towards those prophets of the ancient 
truth, and tended much to encourage younger men in the study 
of them, yet it scarcely separated him in mental characteristics 
from that classical school to which we have above referred him. 
But Dr, Burton's death is remarkable in another point of view. 
He was not only an University man; he was an active parish 
priest, and emphatically a religious man. We mean a man who 
had the heart and the opportunity to evidence sincere and practical 
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religious views; and consequently, abstract and inoperative as: 
might be his theological reading, he was necessarily forced by 
his very seriousness and earnestness into the adoption of a defi-. 
nite line of action, at least during the recent critical position of 
the University. He might not perhaps make his ecclesiastical 
learning bear upon his conduct ; but a determinate line and a de- 
cided conduct he could not forbear adopting ; he was too religious 
to forbear it, and the form of religious opinion which he chose 
was that which according to all appearances is likely to prevail in 
the high places of the Church, unless, which is not improbable, 
_ some violent convulsion throw all its interests into disorder, As 
the school of Waterland succeeded to that of Bull, in consequence 
of the exigencies of the times, which brought into notice men of 
a more Protestant complexion, (if we may be allowed a catechre- 
sis in the use of the word); so, according to all appearance, if 
things go smooth, we shall find a still more modern divinity 
necessary to harmonize with those secondary systems in religion 
and education to which the policy of the day is tending. ‘The 
probability is that the influential places in the Church will be 
held by men of a widely different stamp from those who have 
hitherto gone by the designation of high Churchmen. That clear 
and inflexible adherence to rule and precedent, which is called by a 
its enemies stiffness and narrowness of mind, but which saved the a 
Church during the last century from the gulf of Ultra-Protest- 7 
antism, is melting away under the influence of feelings which 
might rightly be called charitable, did they answer in the long 
run, We are likely to have men in station and authority, not d 
openly latitudinarian, but accessible to all sorts of impressions He 
from without, and deficiently acquainted with the peculiarities . 
and excellences of the system they administer. Unexceptionable. — f 
in doctrine themselves, except as being tinged with the popular: 
religion of the day, they will give their confidence and their pre- 
ferment to men inferior to themselves, and as these parties in turn 
will bestow their own patronage on persons wlio come short pro- 
portionably of themselves, there is danger of the Church being 
overrun with objectionable principles, while the first authors of it 
are amiable, and on the whole orthodox men. When we class 
the late Professor among these, it is not as forgetting the noble 
stand he made for Christian truth in 1834, when, at the head of 
the tutorial body, he drew up that distinct and impressive avowal 
of the dependance of education on religion, which was ultimately 
subscribed by two thousand members of convocation. Such a 
man, if indulgent, would certainly be so within limits, beyond 
which he would be inflexible; still his humility and unaffected 
simplicity of mind were such, he was so unsuspicious of others, 
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so liberal and expansive in his feelings, so much better endowed 
with candour and generosity than with a clear apprehension of 
our ecclesiastical position, that it is easy to see where on the 
whole he would have taken his stand, had he been raised to those 
higher preferments which were all but his when he died. His 
loss is the greatest, perhaps, which his principles could have sus- 
tained in Oxford. We think it no disparagement to the talents 
and virtues of those who remain as upholders of them, to say that 
it is irreparable. His equal or his second cannot be found in the 
combined qualifications of extensive reading, unwearied diligence, 
promptness and despatch, —— activity, kindliness of heart, 
and general popularity. No man so considerable ever bore his 
faculties more meekly. No man descended more entirely to the 
level of those with whom he conversed, submitted to their way- 
wardness, or sympathized with their peculiarities. Noman thought 
less of self, laboured less for the appearance of consistency, or 
feared less the confession of doubt or error. No man less excited 
in others those feelings which tend to jealousy, distance, and dis- 
union. In his death, what may be called the moderate section of 
the University, have lost perhaps the only man who was qualified: 
to head and lead them, or to serve as a restraint on persons 
of keener or more eccentric minds. ‘The consequences of it have 
been seen sooner than might have been anticipated ; his party 
have in effect vanished with him, and those who maintained more 
and maintained less have come into collision. 

If it were not for the hazard of intruding upon subjects beyond 
human sagacity, something might be said in connexion with the 
above remarks, on the indications which the existing events 
furnish of an approaching conflict, sooner or later, between what 
are commonly considered extreme opinions. As decks are 
cleared before a fight, so in the field of ecclesiastical politics, 
those who were hitherto middle men, are either taken out of the 
way, or retreat to this or that side in the struggle. The crisis 
may be delayed an indefinite time by external events; a foreign 
war might call off all our thoughts in another direction ; or the 
return of the Conservatives to power might partially suspend the 
natural operation of the principles at work, and compose the sur- 
face of the Church into an apparent calm. Still, whether by a 
secret underground influence, or by outward manifestation, what 
are called extreme opinions will spread on either side, and sooner 
or later will join issue, and find a solution. The highly to be 
revered hea of divinity, commonly called high Church, has 
lately been bereaved af its brightest ornament, in the admirable 
Prelate who filled the See of Durham; while it is fast losing 
ground in the Christian Knowledge Society. As to the party 
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who seem to be succeeding to their power, and are full of hope 
and triumph in consequeuce, they have no internal consistency, 


clearness of principle, strength of mind, or weight of ability sufi- 


cient to keep the place they may perhaps win, They have the 
seeds of dissolution in them, and are already breaking into pieces, 
As Whigs and Tories have disappeared from the stage of politics, 
so the high Church section of the Establishment, to which we 
owe so great a debt in years past, is almost broken up, and the 
Low party has a mortal disease upon it. | 

It has been thought best to make the above remarks on the 


present condition and prospects of the Church, in frank, perhaps 


in blunt language—but it must not be thence supposed that we 
view the state of things lightly, or range ourselves on neither side 


of the contest; but we wish to draw our readers’ attention simply 


to our ecclesiastical condition itself, as the first step in their setting 
about to form a judgment upon it. 

The work before us, published under the direction of the Lite- 
rature Committee attached to the Christian Knowledge Society, 
is such as might have been anticipated from its lamented author, 
It presents a luminous and distinct account of the fortunes of 
the Church during its three first centuries, condensed into a small 
volume without effort, and abounding in learning without display. 
It is the composition of one who has full mastery over his mate- 
rials, and (as it were) got his subject by heart ; and it will doubt- 
less be of the greatest value to those who are already interested 
in church history, and either desire further information, or a 
synoptical view of what is familiar to them. These we consider 
to be its chief merits ; its deficiency on the other hand, if it must 
be noticed, lies ina want of unity in the history, in the absence of 
plan or scope, the neglect to interpret the events and facts which 
occur. This indeed is a very tolerable fault, especially in this 
age, when scarcely a man can prevail on himself to write without 
some preconceived theory in his mind, or some striking but pe- 
culiar view, which he takes care to herald forth at every pause in 
the narrative, and to use for the perversion rather than eluci- 
dation of its details. As times go, it is a relief and a refresh- 
ment to read a work, which is not straining after novelties, and 
torturing men and things on the Procrustean bed of what the 
author perhaps calls a ‘‘ simple principle.” As it is pleasant to 
sit by a snooth river, and gaze upon its stream equably flowing 
by, so is Dr. Burton’s work a balm and solace to those who have 
busied themselves in many thoughts, and are weary of contro- 
versy and speculation. But this very quality which recommends 
it to the harassed student, is somewhat a disadvantage to it, con- 
sidered as intended for popular use. It is better indeed to be 
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sound and accurate, than merely amusing ; we do not wish his- 
tory to be made either a romance or a diatribe, to be poeticized 
or philosophized : still to interest and to instruct are main objects 
in its composition, and here we consider Dr. Burton’s work, 
with all its excellence, to be somewhat defective. There is too 
little of moral and of lesson, we do not mean deduced, but de- 
ducible from the course of affairs as he presents them. Yet 
even in this respect his work is a very considerable advance upon 
Mosheim’s history; which is as dry and sapless as if the Church 
were some fossil remains of an antediluvian era, lifeless itself 
and without any practical bearing on ourselves. Nay it is im this 
respect an advance even on the writings of the present very 
learned Bishop of Lincoln, who has apparently been led by an 
accurate taste, critical exactness, and dislike of theory or paradox, 
into an over-estimation of facts, as such, separated from their 
meaning and consequences. Dr. Burton had much of this criti- 
cal accuracy also; yet we should rather attribute this same pecu- 
liarity, as far as it is found in this and other of his works, to the 
cause above indicated, viz. to his having apparently taken up 
theology without such an accurate grounding in its principles 
as would enable him to speak confidently as a moralist or 
divine. 

Dr. Burton commences his history from the day of Pentecost, 
which he conceives to be a truer date for the foundation of the 
Christian Church, than that of our Lord’s public ministry. ‘The 
transactions of the first century occupy not very far from half the 
volume, and consist principally of the details of the apostles’ own 
labours, ‘The usual subjects follow ; the martyrdom of Ignatius, 
the spread of Gnosticism, the Paschal controversy, the Persecu- 
tions, Montanus, ‘Theodotus and Praxeas, in the second century ; 
and in the third, Tertullian and Origen, the Platonists, Cyprian 
and the Rebaptizers, Novatus and Novatian, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, Manicheism, and the gradual victories of the Gospel over 
the powers of the world. ‘The history ends with the conversion 
of Constantine. It will be the most respectful course to our 
author now to put before the reader some passages from his 
work, with such brief observations of our own as they may sug- 
gest. Dr. Burton thus manfully states his view of the tone to be 
adopted by the ecclesiastical historian. 


“ I wish, however, distinctly to state, that there are some points upon 
which the ecclesiastical historian may be allowed to have made up his 
mind, without being charged with partiality. Thus, he is not required to 
speak of Christianity as if it was merely one of the numerous forms of 
religion which had appeared in the world. He is to write as a Christian, 
addressing himself to Christians; and as be is not called upon to prove 
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Christianity to be true, so he may assume that his readers are 


with its doctrines. In speaking, therefore, of the first propagation of 


the ey ce I have said little concerning the nature of those new opi- 
nions which were then, for the first time, delivered to the world. Acon- 
temporary heathen historian would have thought it n to describe 
them ; they would have formed an important feature in the history of 
the times; but a Christian historian does not feel called upon to explain 
the principles of the doctrine of Cirist. He supposes his readers not 
only to know these principles, but to believe them ; and though the 
differences among Christians form a necessary part of the History of 
the Church, it is sufficient to say of Christianity itself, as first preac 


by the apostles, that it is the religion contained in the Bible.”—pp. 
15, 16. 


And he thus forcibly describes that peculiarity in Christianity, 
which brought upon it persecution from the heathen. 


** The Greeks and the Romans had long been acquainted with the 


Jews ; but they looked upon their religion as a foolish superstition, and 
treated their peculiar customs with contempt. This treatment might 
be provoking toindividual Jews, but it generally ensured for them toler- 
ation as a people ; and hence they were seldom prevented from estab- 
lishing a residence in any town within the Roman empire. The Jews 
repaid this indulgence by taking little age to make proselytes. In 
their hearts they felt as much contempt for the superstitions of the hea- 
then, as the latter professed openly for the Jews ; but they were con- 
tent to be allowed to follow their own occupations, and to worship the 
God of their fathers without molestation. The Christians might have 
enjoyed the same liberty, if their principles had allowed it; and for 


some time the heathen could not, or would not, consider them as any-. 


thing else than a sect of the Jews. But a Christian could not 


sincere without wishing to make proselytes. He could not see religious 
worship paid to a false God, without trying to convince the worship 


that he was following a delusion. The Divine Founder of Christianity. 


did not intend it to be tolerated, but to triumph. It was to be the univer- 
sal, the only religion ; and though the apostles, like the rest of their 
countrymen, could have borne with personal insults and contempt, they 
had but one object in view, and that was to plant the cross of Christ 
upon the ruins of every other religion. 

“ This could not fail, sooher or later, to expose the preachers of the 
Gospel to persecution ; for every person who was interested in keepi 
up the old religions, would look upon the Christians as his person 
enemies.” —pp. 83, 84. 


In this extract we see the same high religious principle avowed | 


by the author, which led to his strenuous effort in favour of dog- 
matic religion in 1834. In the document then drawn up by him, 


he carried out the protest, borne in the above passage In favour 


of Christianity in the general, to a maintenance of the creed of 
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orthodoxy in particular, The words to which we allude are as 
follows :— 


“ They [the Declarationists |] wish to state in the first place, that the 
University of Oxford has always considered religion to be the founda- 
tion of all education; and they cannot themselves be parties to any 
system of instruction, which does not rest upon this foundation. They - 
also protest against the notion, that religion can be taught on the vague 
and comprehensive principle of admitting persons of every creed. When 
act Ae sory of religion, they mean the doctrines of the Gospel, as re- 
vealed in the Bible, and as maintained by the Church of Christ in its 
best and purest times,” &c. 


It has been much the fashion at various times, to speak as if 
Christianity was becoming better and better understood as time 
went on, and its professors more enlightened and more virtuous. 
In saying this, we do not allude to the creed of Montanus, Mani- 
chee or Mahomet, or of the Gnostics, each of whom professed to 
be bringing to perfection that system which the apostles began in- 
deed, but only rudely understood ; nor again of the St. Simonians ; 
nor of those religionists of the sixteenth century and their de- 
scendants now, who teach that the visible Church was lost in 
error for an indefinite period, and then emerged into purity and 
light such as [rengeus himself did not enjoy ;* but of men of the 
present day, who are considered especially men of the world, 
well-judging and practical men, and who assume it as an axiom 
in all their reasonings, or rather as what Aristotle calls an enthy- 
mematic yvwuy, that the nineteenth century (i.e. because the 
nineteenth) is superior to the first and second. We have been 
told much of late years about the early receptacles of religious 
truth having corrupted it by the pagan feelings or heathen learn- 
ing with which they had been previously filled; or the testimony 
of the fathers has been considered as the mere declarations of indi- 
vidual opinion, not as assertions of the fact of certain widely 
spread and generally received doctrines. ‘Their comments ou 
Scripture, however unanimous in various times and countries, 
have been considered but glosses and fancies; as if it were the 
easiest thing in the world to get Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 
learned and unlearned, Roman and Alexandrian, to speak the 
same thing and to be joined together in one judgment,—as if 
Scripture itself did not give us an instance of the difficulty of 
making even “ two false witnesses” “ agree together,” in traducing 
Him whose doctrine it is considered so easy to deface. _'The fol- 

* “Like him [Justin] he [Ireneus] is silent, or nearly so, on the election of ’ 
which from the instructors of his early age he must often have heard, and like him, he 
defends the Arminian notion of free will and by similar arguments. His philosophy 


seems to have had its usual influence on the mind, in darkening some truths of Scrip- 
ture, and in mixing the doctrine of Christ with human inventions.” —Milner, vol. i. 
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lowing admirable remarks are a reply to this gratuitous hypothe- 


sis, which, instead of having proved to us, we are unceremoniously 
called upon to disprove. 


“‘ There is, perhaps, a difficulty in steering between the opposite ex- 
tremes of attributing too much or too little value to ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity. It is easy to say, on the one band, that a stream is purest at 
no great distance from its source; and, on the other, that the world is 
much more enlightened now than it was eighteen centuries ago. The 
latter statement, however, may be fully acknowledged to be true, and 
yet may prove nothing as to the weight which ought to be given to the 
authority of the earlier ages. 

‘“* We do not appeal to the primitive Christians for their knowledge 
or their opinions of matters upon which the world is now more en- 
lightened ; but a question arises, whether the world is really more 
enlightened upon those points with which the primitive Christians were 
specially concerned. ‘These points are the doctrines which are essential 
to be believed as contained in the Gospel, and the method which is 
most likely to be successful for spreading them through the world. 
Whether these two points were imperfectly understood by the early 
Christians, and whether they bave received more light from the discove- 
ries of succeeding ages, are questions which it is not difficult to answer, 
if we rightly understand the nature of the Christian revelation. 

“* The one word Revelation seems not suited to lead us to expect, that 
the matters which have been revealed would require, or could even 
admit, successive illustrations and improvements, from the powers of the 
human mind becoming more developed. If Christianity. had been 
merely a system of moral precepts, which human reason had imagined 
and arranged, the system might undoubtedly be rendered more and 
more perfect as the world continued to advance. But, if the scheme of 
Christian redemption was not only revealed by God, but every part of it 
was effected by the agency of God, without man knowing anything con- 
cerning it until it was thus effected and revealed, it seems impossible 
that such a system could be modified or improved by later and successive 
discoveries. 

‘Now it will not be denied, that the apostles themselves had the 
fullest aud clearest understanding of the doctrines which they preached. 


It might, perhaps, be said, when their inspiration is taken into the ac- — 


count, that no Christians have had their minds equally enlightened by 
a knowledge of the Gospel; so that the revelation was, in its very com- 
mencement, full and complete; and to say, that we are more en- 
lightened now as to the truths of the Gospel, would be the same as to 
say, that a ray of light is purer and brighter when it has reached the 
surface of the earth, than when it was first emitted from the sun. We 
must also recollect that the doctrine which the apostles preached, 
namely Justification by Faith in the death of Christ, could not be more or 
less complete at one period than another, It was complete, when Christ 
died, or rather when he rose again, and when God consented that faith 
in his death and resurrection should justify a sinner. The first person 
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who embraced this offer of reconciliation, at the preaching of the apos- 
tles, was as fully justified, and as fully admitted into the Christian 
covenant, as any person from that time to the present, or from now to 
the end of the world. The terms of salvation are precisely the same 
now as they were in the infancy of the 1. The only written re- 
cord which we have of this last Revelation was composed by the persons 
to whom it was made; human reason has added nothing to the letter or 
the spirit of it: and whoever believes the doctrines which it contains, 
possesses all the knowledge which can be possessed concerning the sal- 
vation of his soul. 

** This being the case, it would seem to follow, that we have nothing 
else to do but to ascertain exactly what the doctrine is which was re- 
vealed, and, having ascertained it, to embrace it. This is, in fact, al- 
lowed by a vast majority of those persons who call themselves Christians. 
The notion, that Christianity admits of being improved as the world 
becomes more enlightened, can hardly be said to be entertained by any 
persons who really understand the Gospel ; and though Christians are 
unhappily divided upon many fundamental points, they all agree in re- 
ferring to the Scriptures, as containing the original Revelation ; and 
each sect or party — to believe its own interpretation of the 
Scriptures to be the best. It becomes, therefore, of great importance to 
know which of these conflicting interpretations was adopted by the 
early Church ; and if it can be proved that any doctrine was universally 
believed in the age immediately following that of the apostles, the per- 
sons who hold such a doctrine now would naturally lay great weight 

n this confirmation of their opinions. 

** It cannot fairly be said, that, in making this appeal to antiquity, 
we are attaching too much importance to human authority, or that we 
are lessening that reverence which ought to be paid exclusively to the 
revealed Word of God. It is because we wish to pay exclusive reverence 
to the Scriptures, that we endeavour so anxiously to ascertain their 
meaning ; and it is only where our own interpretation differs from that 
of others, that we make an appeal to some third and impartial witness. 
We think that we find this witness in the early Christians, in those who 
lived not long after the time of the apostles ; and though we fully allow 
that they were fallible, like ourselves, and though in sound critical 
judgment, their age may have been inferior to our own, yet there are 
many reasons a their testimony should be highly valued. 

“In the first place, they lived very near to the first promulgation of 
the Gospel. Even to a late period in the second century, there must 
have been many persons living who had conversed with the apostles, or 
with companions of the apostles. This would make it less likely 
that any doubts would arise upon points of doctrine, and, at the same 
time, more difficult for any corruption to be introduced. The simplicit 
of the Gospel was not in so much danger from the pride of learning an 
the love of disputation, when Christians were daily exposed to persecu- 
tion and death, and when the fiery trial purified the Church from insin- 
cere or ambitious members. The language in which the New Testa- 
ment was written made the early Christians better judges of the 
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meaning of any passages than ourselves ; for Greek continued for many 
centuries to be the language of the learned throughout the greater part 
of the Roman empire, and the Fathers of the three first centuries wrote 
much more in Greek than in Latin. These are some of the reasons 
why an appeal is made to the primitive Christians in matters of faith ; 
not that we receive any doctrine, merely because this or that Father has 
delivered it in his writings, but because the persons who lived in those 
days had the best means of knowing whether any article of faith had 
been really delivered by the apostles or not. And this testimony of the 
early Church becomes so much the stronger, if we find, as the following 
pages will show, that, for at least three centuries, there was a perfect 
unanimity among all the different churches upon essential points of 
doctrine.” —p, 8—12. 

We offer no apology to our readers for this long extract, as 
they will doubtless be desirous to know the sentiments of a writer 
of Dr. Burton’s views upon the subject. The principle on which 
we consult antiquity is most satisfactorily stated in it; not less 
satisfactory is the application of it on the whole, except indeed 
in one slight respect, which shall be noticed in the sequel, but 
which does not interfere with the decisiveness of the testimony 
afforded in it against the Socinianizing spirit of the day, a spirit 
which in one instance* has proceeded so far as to condemn St, 
Ignatius for his celebrated Epistles; and next to ascribe to the 
Apostle Barnabas what the writer calls “a tissue of obscenity 
and absurdity which would disgrace the Hindoo mythology.” 

In the following passages we find the like clear and -decisive 
statements on an article of faith, which has of late been much 
canvassed, that of the Holy Catholic Church, 


“ The unity of the Church had not as yet (a. p. 200) been broken 
by any open secession from the whole body of Christians. This body, 
though consisting of many members, and dispersed throughout the world, 
was yet one and undivided, if we view it with reference to doctrines, or 
to the form of ecclesiastical government. Every church had its own 
spiritual head or bishop, and was independent of every other church, 
with respect to its own internal regulations and laws. There was, how- 
ever, a connexion, more or less intimate, between neighbouring churches, 
which was a consequence, in some degree, of the geographical or civil 
divisions of the empire. Thus the churches of one province, such as 
Achaia, Egypt, Cappadocia, &c., formed a kind of union, and the bishop 
of the capital, particularly if his see happened to be of Apostolic foun- 
dation, acquired a precedence in rank and dignity over the rest. This 
superiority was often increased by the bishop of the capital (who was 
called in later times, the metropolitan,) having actually planted the 
church in smaller and more distant places ; so that the Mother Church, 
as it might literally be termed, continued to feel a natural and parental 
regard for the churches founded by itself. These churches, however, 


* Vide Mr. Osburn’s Primitive Errors, pp. 25, 191, 256290. 
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were wholly independent in matters of internal jurisdiction ; though it 
was likely that there would be a resemblance, in points even of slight 
importance, between churches of the same province. . . . . + - 
‘* But early in the second century we find proofs of churches, not only 
in neighbouring provinces, but in distant parts of the world, taking pains 
to preserve the bond of unity, and to show themselves members of one 
common head.—The term Catholic, or Universal, as applied to. the 
Church of Christ, may be traced almost to the time of the apostles; and 
every person who believed in Christ was a member of the Catholic 
Church, because he was a member of some a or national Church, 
which was in communion with the whole body. We have already seen 
instances of this communion being preserved or interrupted between the 
members of different churches: and the anxiety of the early Christians 
upon this point is shown by the custom of bishops, as soon as they were 
elected, sending a notification of their appointment to distant churches. 
When this official announcement had been made, any person who was 
the bearer of a letter from his bishop, was admitted to communion with 
the church in any country which he visited: but these communicatory 
letters, as they were called, were certain to be denied him if any suspi- 
cion was entertained as to the unsoundness of his faith.—It may be sup- 
that these precautions were very effectual in preserving the unity 
of the Church, and in preventing diversity of doctrine. The result was, 
as has been already observed, that up to the end of the second century 
no schism had taken place among the great body of believers. ‘There 
was no church in any country which was not in communion with the 
Catholic or Universal Church ; and there was no church in any particu- 


lar town or province which was divided into sects and parties.”"—pp. _ 
288—291. 


The following passage is too important to be omitted, though 
it retraces in some measure the ground gone over in the last. 

“The term Catholic was applied to the church, as comprising the 
whole body of believers throughout the world, as early as the middle of 
the second century, and perhaps much earlier: and the preceding his- 
tory has shown us how anxious the heads of the churches felt, in eve 
country, that their members should hold communion with each other, 
and that this communion should not be extended to any who held senti- 
ments at variance with those of the whole body. During the three first 
centuries, if a Christian went from any one part of the world to another, 
from Persia to Spain, or from Pontus to Carthage, he was certain to find 
his brethren holding exactly the same opinions with himself upon all 

ints which they both considered essential to salvation ; and wherever 
Me travelled he was sure of being admitted to communion: but on the 
other hand, if the Christians of his own country had put him out of 
communion for any errors of belief or conduct, he found himself ex 
to the same exclusion wherever he went; and so careful were the churches 
upon this point, that they gave letters or certificates to any of theit 
members, which ensured them an admission to communion with their 
brethren in other countrics.~—The first dispute of any moment was that 
concerning the Paschal festival: but churches which differed upon this 
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point, continued to hold communion with each other ; and the bis 

of Rome was thought decidedly wrong when he made this difference a 
cause of refusing communion. So strong a measure was only considered 
necessary, when the difference involved an essential point of doctrine.” 
. «+++ “ Thus Theodotus, who did not believe the divinity of Christ, 
was excluded from communion, when he went to Rome. “The same 
church excluded Praxeas for denying the ality of the Son and 
Holy Ghost: and when a doctrine somewhat similar began to spread 
in the Alexandrian diocese, the bishop who opposed it was so desirous to 
know that he was acting in agreement with other churches, that he sent 
copies of his own letters to Rome.” ........ “Itis in this way 
that we are able to ascertain, at different periods of history, the senti- 
ments entertained by the church, on various points of doctrine. We 
have also the works of the early Christian writers, which show that the 
Church maintained the same doctrines during the whole of the period 
which we have been considering. If we take any particular opinion, 
Sabellianism for instance, we know for certain that it was not the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church. Whenever it. was brought forward by 


Praxeas, Noetus, Beryllus, or Sabellius himself, it was uniformly con- - 


demned, and that not merely by one writer, or by one church, but by the 
consentient voice of all the Eastern and Western churches. If we wish 
to know whether the divinity of Christ was an article of belief at the 
period which we have been considering, we find no instance of its being 
denied till the end of the second century, when ‘Theodotus was put out 
of communion by the Roman Church for denying his belief in it. A 
few years later, Dicnedies of Alexandria was obliged to defend himself 


from the charge of not believing it: and all the Eastern churches put . 


forth their declaration from Antioch, that not only did they all maintain 
this article of belief themselves, but that it had been maintained by the 
Catholic Church from the beginning.—Creeds and confessions of faith 
were, during this period, and especially the former part of it, short and 
simple. While there were no heretics, there was no need to guard 
against heresy. Antidotes are only given to persons who have taken 
poison, or who are likely to take it: neither do we use precautions 
against contagion, when no disease is to be caught. ‘The case, however, 
is altered, when the air has become infected, and thousands are dying 
all around us. It is then necessary to call in the physician, and guard 
against danger. ‘The case was the same with the church, when she saw 
her children in peril from new and erroneous doctrines. When a mem- 
ber wished to be admitted, it was her duty to examine whether he was 
infected or not. The former tests were no longer sufficient. Words 
and phrases, which had hitherto borne but one meaning, were now found to 
admit of several ; and the bishops and clergy were too honest to allow a 
man to say one thing with his tongue, while in his heart he meant ano- 
ther. It was thus that creeds became lengthened, and clauses were 
added to meet the presumptuous speculations of human reason. But the 
fault (if fault it can be called) was with the heretics, not with the church. 
Her great object from the beginning had been unity.”—pp. 424—428, 


We have devoted more space to extracts illustrative of Dr. 
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Burton's ecclesiastical principles than we should have thought 
advisable, were the author any other than Dr. Burton; but his 
authority is such that we are not unwilling to produce it in behalf 
of doctrines which are at the present looked on in some quarters 
with not a little suspicion. The above passages will serve also 
to instance, to those who are unacquainted with his writings, the 
late Professor's perspicuous and easy, or, we might even call it, 
pleasant way of laying out a view before his readers, without any 
of that elaborateness or diffuseness of language which is frequently 
the failing of learned men. 

The extract we shall presently give contains Dr. Burton's 
account of the income of the primitive clergy, and the mode of 
raising and apportioning it. Nothing is so common with Dis- 
senters at this time as to defend their own Voluntary System by 
the custom, as they suppose it, of the Primitive Church; yet no- 
thing surely is so unfair, The first ages have nothing in them 
either of the name or nature of voluntariness. No Christian 
system can be voluntary; except we mean to say, that it ever 
depends on our free will to receive it or not, and to be judged 
accordingly, The payments in the early Church were voluntary 
in that, and that sense only, in which our service to God is such. 
The word then, as not legitimately bearing this meaning, is an 
odious one, and becomes those and those only who think they 
may pass from Church to meeting, as they feel inclined. Nor 
was there any thing of the nature or the mischief of the Voluntary - 
System of this day in the primitive economy. The mischief of it 
lies materially in this ; that, when it is in operation, a preacher is 
paid in “to. er to his popularity, so that a bonus is held out 
to him for flattering or indulging his audience. But the early 
Church considered the special gift of a Christian minister to lie, 
not in preaching, but in ministration of the sacraments, which 
was one and the same in all who were intrusted with it, and de- 
pended for its effect on the P se of the recipient, not on the 
talents of him who exercised it. Here is the true doctrine of 
salvation by faith, which the very men who make such a clamour 
about now-a-days, show by their mode of reasoning and teach- 
ing they understand least of all mankind. It is said, “ Thy 


faith hath made thee whole,” not a running after preachers, not 


the eloquence, the fervour, or the knowledge of Scripture, or of the 
human heart, possessed by this or that individual. Nothing is 
required in the Christian system but God’s act and our act; there 
is no medium interposed such that one man is better than ano- 
ther in his exercise of it. This minister and that minister are 
but instruments, or rather but the same instrument, where faith 
asks, and God answers. This is what the early Church held, 
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and in consequence, did a congregation demand it ever so much, 
they could not, as they themselves knew, in any way, or by what- 
ever potent bribes, make their minister modify according to their 
wayward taste, the nature or the quality of that gift which God 
alone gave and they but passively conveyed, or act in rivalry with his 
brethren to please them. But not only so; the contributions of 
the faithful were thrown, as the following passage will show, into 
a common fund, from which the clergy were paid at the bishop's 
discretion. Where the bishop had the apportioning of the clergy'’s 
incomes, the people could make no discrimination between one 
of them and another. This is not our usage at this day, nor are 
we recommending it; but surely it was very different from the 
Voluntary System. So far, however, we would even go in the 
way of suggestion ; in the noble design under agitation of build- 
ing additional Churches in the metropolis, might it not be as well 
that some such rule were observed, to hinder pte most mischiev- 
ous inducements to popular preaching which the existing system 
of chapel building has fostered? Might not, for instance, the 
pew-rents be thrown into a common fund, to be dispensed by 
trustees or others, upon equitable and religious principles? 
Speaking of Natalis, or Natalius, a confessor who had lapsed to 


heresy, and taken the episcopate in it, at a monthly salary of 120 
denarii, Dr. Burton says,— 


“The fact of Natalius receiving a monthly payment for his services, 
may throw some light upon the method which was then established for 
the maintenance of the clergy: for though Natalius, in consequence of 
his heresy, was not at this time in communion with the Church, we may 
suppose that his followers adopted the custom which was then prevalent 
with the orthodox clergy. The principle had been ex y asserted by 
St. Paul, as well as supported by the analogy of the Jewish priesthood, 
and by the reason of the case itself, that the ministers of Christ should 
be maintained by their flocks. The apostles availed themselves of this 
privilege ; and all those who were ordained to the ministry by the a 
tles, received their maintenance from the congregation in which ¢ 
ministered. The common fund, which was collected by subscriptions 
from the believers, supplied this maintenance ; and the poorer members, 
such as widows, and those who were destitute or afflicted, received relief 
from the same charitable source, We have no means of ascertaining the 
proportions in which this common fund was divided between the minis- 
ters of the word and the poor: and it appears certain that the distribu- 
tion must have varied in different churches, according to the amount of 
sums contributed, and the number of applications for relief.—One fact 
has been preserved, that the management of the common fund was at 
the discretion of the bishop, who appointed the presbyters and deacons 
to their offices, as well as paid to them their stipends. The primitive 
and apostolic custom was preserved of the money being actually distri- 
buted to the poor by the hands of the deacons : but the sums allotted to 
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the respective claimants were settled by the bishop, who was probably 
assisted in this work by the presbyters of his church. The bishop him- 
self received his maintenance from this common fund: and we know 
that in later times a fourth part of the whole was considered to belong 
to him. But when this fourfold division existed, one of the parts was 
appropriated to the repairs of the church; an expense which was not 
uired, or in a very small degree, for at least the two first centuries, 
when the Christians had not been permitted to erect churches, but were 
in the habit of meeting at private houses. A small sum must always 
have been necessary for the purposes of congregational worship, even 
when thus simply and privately conducted: but we may conclude that 
the remainder of the common stock, after this moderate deduction, was 
divided between the bishop, his clergy, and the poor: although it does 
not follow that the proportions were equal, or always invariable. Nata- 
lius, as we have seen, a sectarian bishop, residing in Rome, received 120 
denarii for a month’s salary; and though we cannot suppose that the 
fund which was raised by a single sect, and that apparently not a large 
one, was equal to that which belonged to the Church ; yet it is not im- 
robable that the supporters of Natalius would be anxious to secure to 
him as good an income as that which was enjoyed by the bishops of the 
Church. If this was the case, it follows that the bishops, at the end of 
the second century, received a payment which equalled 70/. a year: or 
if it be thought that this cannot be taken as an average of the incomes 
of all bishops, which were certain to vary in different churches, we may 
at least assume that the income of the bishop of Rome was not less than 
the amount which has now been mentioned.”—pp. 276—279. 


As we have above alluded to the project for building additional 
Churches in London, it may be instructive to contrast with our 
present liberty of worship the distress and peril in which the early 
saints met for prayer and praise. We have no obstacle at this 
moment from without; they had none from within. 


“ He” (Alexander Severus] “ may be said to have expressly tolerated 
their public worship: for when the keepers of a tavern claimed a piece 
of ground that had been occupied by the Christians, the emperor ai- 
judged it to the latter, adding the remark, that it was better for God to 
be worshipped there in any manner, than for the ground to be used for a 

thouse. 

“ The last anecdote might lead to an interesting inquiry into the 
period when the Christians first began to meet in churches, or at least 
to have buildings set apart for public worship. They probably acquired 
this liberty earlier in some countries than in others: but we can hardly 
doubt that some such buildings were possessed by them in Rome, during 
the reign of the present emperor. We know that, for many years, they 
met in each others’ houses. Concealment, on such occasions, was abso- 
lutely necessary ; and we may judge of the perils with which they were 
beset, as well as of the firmness of their faith, when we know that the 
excavations in the neighbourhood of Rome, which were formed by the 
digging of stone, were used for a long time by the Christians, as places 
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of religious meetings. In these dark and dismal catacombs, which may 
still be seen, and which still bear traces of their former occupants, the 
early martyrs and confessors poured forth their prayers to God, and 
thanked their Redeemer, that they were counted worthy to suffer shame 
for his name. Here also the remains of their dead were interred: and 
it was long before the intolerance of their enemies allowed the Christians 
to breathe a healthy air, or enjoy the light of heaven, while they were 
engaged in their sacred duties. This indulgence appears to have been © 
gained at Rome during the period of comparative peace, which began on 
the death of Septimius Severus: but since Elagabalus prohibited every 
kind of public worship, except that of the Sun, we may perhaps con- 
clude, that few, if any, religious buildings had been possessed by the 
Christians, till the time when Alexander decided the case in their favour. 

‘* At that time, they had a piece of ground belonging to them ; and it 
my oe to have been the property, not of some one individual who was 
a Christian, but of the whole community. It was probably bought out 
of the common fund, which has already been mentioned as belonging to 
the Christians: and the emperor’s decision makes it plain, that it had 
been used for the purposes of public worship. It is not probable that the 
Christians met in the open air. The spot must, therefore, have been 
occupied by some building ; which was either a private dwelling con- 
verted to this sacred purpose after its purchase by the Christians, or one 
which had been specially erected for the occasion. ‘The latter conclu- 
sion would be the most interesting, as containing the earliest evidence 
of the building of churches: though it might be thought that the pre- 
sent edifice was rather of an inferior kind, since the opposite party in- 
tended to turn it into a tavern.” —pp. 316—318. 


This transaction took place about A.D, 222—fotty years later 
the See of Antioch had a house attached to it, which was recog- 
nized as being so by the Emperor Aurelian. On this account 
we the more wonder at the following sentence in the author’s nar- 
rative of the times of Constantine, which seems to sink the pri- 
mitive Church to the level of the Popish agitators in Ireland in 
this day. 


“It is plain from the terms of this edict, (one of Constantine's) that 
the Christians had for some time been in possession of property. It 
speaks of houses and lands which did not belong to individuals, but to the 
whole body. Their possession of such property could hardly have es- 
caped the notice of the government; but it seems to have been held in 
direct violation of a law of Diocletian, which prohibited corporate bo- 
dies, or associations which were not legally recognised, from acquiring 
property. The Christians were certainly not a body recognized by law 
at the beginning of the reign of Diocletian; and it might almost be 
thought that this enactment was specially directed against them. But, 
like other laws which are founded upon tyranny, and are at variance with 
the first principles of justice, it is probable that this law about corporate 
property was evaded. We must suppose that the Christians had pur- 
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chased lands and houses before the law was passed: and their disregard 


of the prohibition may be taken as another proof that their religion had 
now gained so firm afooting, that the executors of the laws were obliged 
to connive at their being broken by so numerous a body.”—pp. 418, 
419. 


As the volume before us is of a popular character, and upon 
controversial points of the history states but the conclusion to 
which its author had arrived, and which he has argued at length in 
his former works, it will not be necessary to notice any of them or 
examine what may be said for or against them. Every writer has a 
right to his own opinion in such matters, and a learned man like 
Dr. Burton, pre-eminently. One of these, however, we are 
tempted to say a few words upon, because it bears immediately 
upon the sacred text, and all men, not theologians only, have an in- 
terest in it. Dr. Burton considers James the Less, Bishop of Je- 
rusalem, and brother or cousin of our Lord, as a different person 
from James the son of Alphzus, the Apostle. Without wishing 
to dogmatize on a point of this nature, we are somewhat surprised 
that he has been able to acquiesce in that view. In his lectures 
on the first century, he rests the proof of it on the testimony of 
antiquity, which he says is certainly in favour of the Bishop of 
Jerusalem not being one of the Twelve. But in the first place 
we are by no means sure that the authority of the Fathers in mat- 
ters of fact connected with Scripture history, is greater than that 
of any one at this day. ‘The personal history of the first propa- 
gators of the Gospel seems from the first to have been almost con- 
signed to oblivion; and it is but in accordance with the height 
and grandeur of the system they administered, that it should be so. 
Doctrinal truth was carefully guarded, and transmitted ; indivi- 
duals, however illustrious, were passed by. How little is kngwn 
about the labours and sufferings of the Apostles! while the re- 
sult of them is clear, the establishment of the Church far and 
wide. In consequence, the early Christian writers, in attempting 
to trace the history of Christ and his Apostles, had no other re- 
source than our own, viz. the attempt to glean from the sacred 
text what slight hints might therein be conveyed about it; and, 
having no means of information distinct from ours, they may as 
fairly be criticised or differed with as if they lived at this day. For 
instance, ‘heodoret speaks of St. James and St. Matthew as living 
together, and Chrysostom of St. James being a publican; can we 
doubt, under the circumstances, that this belief arose from St. 
Matthew being called the son of Alpheus as well as St. James / 
We have a parallel case in Dionysius’s inquiry whether the author 
of the Apocalypse was the Apostle or another John, He plainly 
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knew no more of the matter than ourselves, and his opinion has 
no kind of authority over our belief. He argues the point criti- 
cally, and ingeniously, from the structure of the book, and he 
_ comes to the conclusion that it is not the writing of St. John. 
As we do not feel bound in this case to adopt Dionysius’s opi- 
nion, neither are we under any necessity to follow other Fathers, 
though they even did distinguish between James, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem and James the Apostle. But in the next place the evidence 
from the Fathers seems not at all so clear, as at first sight might be. 
thought. Dr. Burton refers to Eusebius, Epiphanius, Nyssen, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Jerome, and the author of the Constitu- 
tions; but the true reading in Eusebius seems to speak just the 
reverse. Chrysostom elsewhere strongly implies there were but two, 
not three, disciples of the name of James; and Jerome thought 
sometimes one way, somtimes the other. On the other hand 
various Fathers called James the Less an Apostle, absolutely and 
without restriction. Thus after all we are cast upon the text of 
Scripture for our information; and, though it is certain that we 
read of James the Less in one place, of James the son of 
Alpheus in another, without any hint in those very places that 
the names did not belong to separate individuals; yet there is 
strong reason to conclude from otlter passages that they were but 
different designations of the same person, ‘The text in the Gala- 
tians would seem decisive in the matter; “ Other of the Apostles 
I saw none, save James the Lord’s brother.” If it be said that the 
word Apostle extended beyond the twelve, being applied to St. 
Paul himself and St. Barnabas, this cannot be ‘the case in this 
place, for in that sense St. Paul’s declaration does not hold, as he 
had seen St. Barnabas at the season he speaks of. Indeed it 
seems almost incredible that James the Less should be spoken of 
as he is, if he were not one of the Twelve. For instance, when 
St. Paul first came to Jerusalem, St. Barnabas “ took him and 
brought him to the Apost/es ;” that is, as the passage above re- 
ferred to informs us, to Peter and James. It is James who pre- 
sides at the Council of Jerusalem; it is James before whom St. 
Paul lays his proceedings on his coming up to Jerusalem after 
his Apostolic journey; it is as brother of James that the Apostle 
Jude designates himself, which hardly could be, were James short 
of an Apostle. Further, if the author of the Catholic Epistle be 
not an Apostle, it will be the only exception to the rule among 
the books of the New Testament; the Gospel according to St. 
Mark and St, Luke, not only being ultimately referable to Apos- 
tles, but being a narrative of our Saviour’s teaching, not the 
teaching of the Evangelists themselves. 
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' So much stress has been laid of late, in popular divinity, on one 
or two doctrines of the Gospel, apart from the rest, that it is not 
wonderful that Dr. Burton, a man of frank, accessible, and un- 
suspecting mind, and from his parochial habits especially likely 
to be brought under the influence of the current religion, should 
have sometimes worded himself in a way which he would be the 
first to lament, had he discovered whither it was tending. We 
hear frequent complaints about the evil of seclusion from pastoral 
labour, of learned leisure, and the like: this counterbalancing 
good, however, may be expected from it, that the old forms of 
thought and language will probably be retained in theological 


teaching, whatever happens in the world. The following passage 
will explain what we mean. | 


“ The doctrine itself (the ‘ new and strange doctrine, which was op- 

d to the prejudices and passions of mankind,’ which the Apostles 

ad to preach,) may be explained in a few words. ‘They were to preach 
faith in Christ crucified. Men were to be taught to repent of their sins and 
to believe in Christ, trusting to his merits alone for pardon and salva- 
tion ; and those who embraced this doctrine were admitted into the 
Christian covenant by baptism, as a token that they were cleansed from 
their sins, by faith in the death of Christ: upon which admission they 
received the gift of the Holy Ghost, enabling them to perform works 


well-pleasing to God, which they could not have done by their own 
strength.” —pp. 23, 24. 


Now, if by this statement it is only meant that the doctrines spe- 
cified were those elementary portions of the Gospel which in 
matter-of-fact the Apostles preached to the unconverted as first 
steps in the Christian faith, it is quite borne out by the book of 
Acts. Yet we cannot help fearing that most readers, instead of 
considering it to speak of the first truths put before the minds of 
those whom the Apostles addressed, will conceive it to specify 
those which are highest and most sacred, and in such sense the 
essence of the Gospel, that, they being secured, every thing really 
important is secured with them. ‘They will consider that all other 
doctrines, however true in themselves, however high in their sub- 
ject, are but secondary, and only useful as ministering to the for- 
mer and easily to be dispensed with in individuals, if the former 
are ascertained. Not that this single passage by itself need con- 
vey this, but that it seems to do so, interpreted, as it will be, by 
the mode of thinking and the language of the day. At this mo- 
ment especially, when the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity, In- 
carnation, or Atonement, are so lightly treated in quarters where 
one might have hoped for better things, we regret the accident, for 
it is merely an accident, which makes Dr. Burton appear to put 
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those divine truths in the second place in the Christian scheme, in 
defence of which no late writer has been more zealous, more 
energetic, more unwearied than himself in former publications. 

It is the same cause, a latent desire, as we conceive, to ac- 
commodate the ancient theology to the habits of this day, and to 
explain to his readers, in a manner level to their comprehensions, 
the abhorrence in which the then existing heresies were held by 
the early Church, which has led this most amiable and excellent 
man to prove the impiety of the Gnostics, not from their doctrine 
itself, but from the consequences of it. That doctrine direct/y con- 
travenes the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation; but, as if feel- 
ing that the age would respond languidly to any charge of heresy 
on that score, Dr. Burton observes, what is quite true, but, as we 


should say, superfluous, that it indirectly denied the Atonement, 
He observes,— 


“The name of Christ held a conspicuous place in the system of the 
Gnostics, but there were parts of their creed which destroyed the very 
foundations of the doctrine of the Gospel. ‘Thus, while they believed the 
body of Jesus to be a phantom, and denied the reality of His crucifixion, 
they, an fact, denied their belief in the death of Christ, and with it they 
gave up altogether the doctrine of Atonement.” —p. 102. 


He is not content with observing it once, but repeats it in a 
subsequent chapter :— 


** He (Simon Magus) would not believe that Jesus had a real sub- 
stantial body; he thought that a divine and heavenly being would never 
unite himself with what was earthly and material ; and having beard of 
Christ soon after his ascension, before any written accounts of his birth 
and death were circulated, he formed the absurd and fanciful notion, that 
the body of Jesus was a mere spirit, or phantom, which only appeared to 
perform the functions of a man, and that it was not really nailed to the 


cross. It has been already ubserced, that this impiety entirely destroyed 
the doctrine of the Atonement.”—p. 154. 


Nay, his anxiety on this point leads him to a third mention of 
it, as if he thought that theology must be recognized as practical, 
before it bad any claims on the deference of the age. 


‘“* He (Basilides) therefore had recourse to the extraordinary notion 
that Simon of Cyrene was substituted for Jesus; which may remind the 
reader of what has been already observed, that Gnosticism entirely de- 
stroyed the doctrine of the Atonement: that Jesus Christ suffered death 
for the sins of the world, did not, and could not, form any part of the re- 
ligious tenets of Basilides. We are not, therefore, to be surprised that the 
heads of the Church took such pains to expose the errors of a system which, 
though it appears at first unworthy of a serious notice, was fatally subversive 
of the very foundations of our faith.” —p. 201, 202. 
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Were it not that this volume is intended for general circulation 
under the joint authority of Dr. Burton’s respected name and of 
the Literature Committee, we should not dwell on a point like 
this. But, considering this very serious circumstance, we think 
it right to call attention to one or two other passages of a similar 
complexion, that is, containing expressions, meaning nothing in 
the work itself, but which the divinity of the day will at once 
single out, appropriate, and triumph in. 

In the first of the passages above quoted, the author speaks of 
admittance “ into the Christian covenant by baptism,” “ as a token 
that they were cleansed from their sins by faith in the death of Christ.” 
Now if we wished to be critical, we should object first of all to 
the phrase, ‘ admittance into the Christian covenant,” not for sts 
own sake, (for it is in itself quite unobjectionable,) but as being a 
substitute for one which is much more comprehensive, “ admit- 
tance into the Christian Church.” ‘This also is an accommoda- 
tion in the writer to the temper of the day, which is much more 
willing to suppose that in baptism we enter into certain’ relations 
with Almighty God, than that we join a certain society. Of course 
baptism introduces us into a new state, but it doeS more than 
this, and we may be quite sure that where there is unwillingness 
to admit the received /anguage of divinity, this is not an accident, 
a matter of taste, feeling, or habit, but rises from some lurking in- 
disposition towards the ¢hing which that language expresses. We 
have then some light cast upon the declension of this day’s divinity 
from the standard of the Reformation, from the following observ- 
able fact, thatin the baptismal service, while the expression of ‘* ad- 
mittance into the covenant” is not once found,—there occur on the 
other hand those diversified phrases of “ received into Christ’s 
holy Church;” “ received into the ark of Christ’s Church ;” “ re- 
main in the number of thy faithful and elect children ;” ‘ we re- 
ceive this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock;” ‘“ grafted 
into the body of Christ’s Church ;” ‘incorporate him into Thy 
holy Church.” It is as clear as words can make it, that our Service 
contemplates the Church, whatever is meant thereby, (for that 1s 
quite a distinct question,) as a definite instrument in God’s hands, 
through which baptized persons receive the promised blessings. 
lt compares it to the ark of Noah, by which we escape “ the 
waves of this troublesome world,” and in which we are to be found 
at the last day, if we are to be ‘‘ inheritors of God’s everlasting 
kingdom.” Substitute covenunt for Church, as the privilege into 


which baptism admits us, and an entire doctrine is dropped out 
of the Christian scheme, 


But, after all, itis the word “ foken,” in the extract referred to, 
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which makes it necessary to dwell upon it. ‘The author says that 
admittance by baptism is a token that they were cleansed from 
their sins by faith in the death of Christ. Why not a means ? 


Yet this defective expression is used of the sacraments more than 
once. For instance,— } 


“‘ They immediately established the custom of meeting in each others’ 
houses, to join in prayer to God, and to receive the bread and wine, in 
token of their belief in the death and resurrection of Christ. . . . Scarcely 
a day passed in which the converts did not give this solemn and public 


attestation of their resting all their hopes in the death of their Redeemer.” 
—p. 31. | 


‘€ Whether the dying penitent would have his pardon sealed in heaven 
or no, was not for man to decide; but it was not for man to prohibit 


him from testifying his faith by receiving the symbols of Christ’s body 
and blood.”—p. 351. 


In a sentence which soon follows, there is indeed an advance 
towards the higher truth; but not a decisive one. ‘The author 
speaks of “ this solemn rite being considered the privilege, as it 


was the blessing and comfort, of sincere believers only.” Once 
more,— 


“ If aman did not hold the articles of faith which were taught by 
the Church, he could not receive the bread and wine which were taken as 
a proof of his holding this faith.’—p. 425. 

Surely they were taken as a “ blessing and comfort,” in the 
author’s own words, or rather as a special channel of heavenly 
grace, on condition of his faith. Considering what is going on at 
present in the Christian Knowledge Society on the subject of bap- 
tism, we think its Literature Committee should reflect that these 
passages on the sacraments may be taken in an exclusive sense 
which the author did not contemplate, and would be the first to 
disown. 

And now having given our readers some insight into Dr. Bur- 
ton’s work, we leave it for the study of those, an increasing num- 
ber we trust, who think that an acquaintance with the early 
Church may tend to the edification of their own, 
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Art. XI.—1. The National Church Re-adjusted: A charge 
delivered to the Clerg, of the County of Notungham, iv June, 
1856, at the Annual Visitation of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Wilkins, D.D. London. Rivingtons. 


2. Proposals for rendering the Church Establishment Efjicient. 
By a Country Clergyman. Hatchard and Son. 


3. A few Words addressed tv the Archtishops, Bishops, Deans 
and aes gars and generally to the Members of the Church of 
England. By a Lay Episcopalian. Roake and Varty. 

Ix mentioning the words Church discipline and Church patronage, 

it is impossible not to revert for a moment to the case of Dr. 

Hampden. Yet we shall revert to it, not in the way of polemical 

debate, but simply as a matter of contemporary history. 

The lamentable consequences of that appointment are begin- 
ning to be seen and felt. The Convocation, which was stopped 
by the Proctors of last year, has been held under other auspices ; 
and the result has been the overwhelming majority against Dr. 
Hampden of 474 to 94, upon a point, which, though apparently | 
trivial in itself, yet involves an important principle. For if Dr. 
Hampden be adjudged unfit to give one vote out of five in the 
appointment of select preachers in the University, how is he fit to 
teach and train, by his sole instructions, the candidates for Holy 
Orders, who will occupy the pulpits thronghout the country in a 
few years? 

Our object is to take the case of Dr. Hampden as an illustra- 
tion of a departure from discipline arising from the misuse of 
patronage. For here is an appointment—not the result of a bare 
majority after the struggle of a disputed election ;—not flowing 
from any inferior source of authority ;—but issuing from the Crown 
itself as the great fountain of dignity and honour. Yet against 
this appointment a cry of sorrow, or indignation, or alarm, has 
sounded from the Clergy of the land. Nor have they been content 
with mere expressions of censure and distrust; but an actual re- 
sistance has been set on foot; an actual mark of disapprobation 
has been stamped: and the event may be, that the appointment 
will be virtually rescinded; and that the professor, made by the 
King as Head of the Church, will soon vacate the Chair in the 
University of Oxford. And by whom has this opposition been 
organized! Not by the Bishop, not by the Heads of Houses, but 
by an assemblage of men for the most part under forty years of 
age. Now, it is plain, that a disrespect has been thrown, from 
one quarter or another, upon the prerogative of the Crown ; the 
King has been ill-treated either by the members of Convocation, 
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or by his own responsible advisers. The Majesty of England 
ought uot have been placed in such a position. It is plain, too, 
that the whole proceeding, though not against law, not against 
precedent, has been a kind of democratical movement im the 
Church; a movement, as the leaders in the opposition to the ap- 
pointment have invariably felt, which could only be justified by 
-the occurrence of a very urgent emergency. 

And what is the actual, present, undeniable position of the 
matter? Itis a most serious and painful one to all well-wishers 
of the Church. As far as things can be in a state of schism, they 
are. There is one College at Oxford reported to signify au in- 
tention of recognizing, only or almost exclusively, the lectures of 
Dr. Faussett. On the other hand, one, if not two Bishops, have 
announced their purpose of taking none but the certificates of 
Dr. Hampden. Again, other two Bishops have declared that 
they will not take his certificates. Besides, how lamentable, how 
almost indecent is it, that two Divinity Professors should be read- 
ing lectures against each other, as has been the case during the 
last term. Now, the true friends of the Establishment will do 
well to look at all this mischief as a fact, without reference to the 
question which side is right, and which wrong. Such a state of 
things cannot last, if the Church is to be preserved from dis- 
order and disorganization. Aud Dr. Hampden’s removal may 
really become a measure of imperative necessity, unless the in- 
terests of the Church are to be altogether abandoned ; unless 
schism is to creep up even into the Bench, and be enthroned in 
the high places of the Establishment. 

Into the recent pamphlets, which contend either for or against 
Dr. Hampden, we have no spirits to enter. Alas! the waters 
of strife are already turbid enough, without being.stirred, Where- 
fore, we forbear to notice the clever conspectus of Mr. Miller, the 
calm and logical letter of Mr. Woodgate ; or to commend other 
efforts which well deserve our commendation. On the other side, we 
are happy to think that there can be no necessity for commenting 
on the taunts or the invectives, which, under the strange pretence 
of justifying Dr. Hampden, have been leveiled against some as 
sincere, pious, and conscientious men, as any University in the 
wide world can boast. Many, indeed, of these pamphlets are 
filled with local Aistoriettes, and personal matters, which are cal- 
culated to have wonderfully small currency or influence beyond 
Magdalen-bridge ; and in which it can hardly be expected that 
Oxford and the rest of the empire should have much sympathy 
with each other. Still less can we perceive the use of such 
a publication as the one intituled “ Oxford Persecution in 1836: 
Extracts from the Public Journals.” As a report or synopsis of 
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the whole case, these extracts are quite valueless; they are all on 
one side. But for what other purpose could it be worth while to 
scrape together the rubbish of anonymous contributors to obscure 
newspapers, or rake the worthless embers into a heap so as to keep 
alive the fire of irritation? One end, however, this compilation, 
as well as other things, may serve. It may show the different tone 
which has been adopted by the opponents and the supporters of 
Dr. Hampden. It may show on which side are the real virulence, 
the real persecution, the real intolerance ;—the black and out- 
poured venom of calumnious attack and sneering ribaldry. We 
allude chiefly, of course, to the nameless slanderers; not to the 
clergymen or laymen who have openly taken part in the contest. 
For the rest, we are anxious not to quarrel with Mr. Baden Powell: 
and we have left some of his former statements, in which he has 
misrepresented and probably misunderstood our meaning, unan- 
swered on this account.* Still less are we inclined to turn an 
inch out of our way for the purpose of replying to the somewhat 
childish innuendo of Mr. Grinfield. We ought, perhaps, in com- 
mon compassion, to be silent about the Article in the Edinburgh 
Review, and its presumed author, Dr. Arnold, a man, whom we 
did not expect to find writing in such a temper, and whose name 
we grieve to see made notoriously public in the business, whether 
by inordinate vanity or lamentable indiscretion. Besides, the 
matter has fallen into good hands. A very just and powerful 
castigation has been administered by Mr. Coase, who has 
given us, as the last, so one of the very ablest productions, which 
this unhappy controversy has called forth. 

Of that Article, however, we shall just say, what we happen to 
know. It has been more injurious to the cause of Dr. Hampden 
than any thing else, which has been written on either side of the 

uestion. It has, in several cases, decided the doubtful, and con- 
firmed the wavering, making them vote against a man, in whose be- 
half such arguments and such expressions could be deemed requi- 
site. Its title and its contents have done him equal mischief. 
Many, who feared that it would seem want of charity to press hard 
upon the Regius Professor, felt that it would now be want of prin- 
ciple not to range themselves on the side of his opponents. Even 
private regard for the individual gave way to the necessity of openly 
proclaiming an affectionate reverence for the Church, now ma- 
ligned, insulted, and calumniated in the persons of its staunchest 
defenders. Such defenders, it was seen, were to be defamed, 


* As a specimen, however, of the random way in which Mr, Powell flings about his 
reproofs, we may remark that he accuses us of blundering about the word “ facts,” 
because we have not read Butler :—when it happens, that the very passage in Butler 
which bears most upon the point at issue was appended to that very inaugural Lecture 
of Dr. Hampden on which we were passing our comments. 
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traduced, and persecuted in a manner the most extraordinary and 
the most wanton: and the very emotions, so to speak, of gal- 
lantry and honour, which might otherwise have prevented men 
from bearing down Dr. Hampden, now hurried them to the sup- 
- port of Mr. V. Thomas, Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Newman. For these, 

we suppose, are the malignants! And we might just ask, what 
one malignant has done in furtherance of the Bishop of London’s 
project for building and endowing new Churches—or what is the 
private character and the ministerial conduct of another “ malig- 
nant ;” or how the “ malignants” in general have upheld the Es. 
tablishment, not by empty phrases, but by substantial deeds, and 
unwearied labours, and the bright lustre of their living examples ? 
Would to heaven, that we could all of us become such malig- 
nants 

One great argument, indeed, for the weakness of Dr. Ham 
den’s cause is, we cannot but think, the manner in which it has 
been conducted. ‘The chief effort has been to make a diversion 
in his favour, by carrying a fierce attack into the quarters of his 
adversaries. But this course, although it may be justifiable and 
prudent in many cases, seems quite inapplicable to the present. 
Dr. Hampden has been appointed Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford. ‘The question is about the propriety of that appoint- 
ment. It, therefore, turns altogether upon the opinions and 
qualifications of Dr. Hampden, not upon the opinions and qua- 
lifications of other men. A. is nominated to a very important 
trust: an objection is urged to certain sentiments delivered, 
printed, and published, which are supposed likely to vitiate the 
character of his theological instructions : aud the. objection is met 
by the assertion of opposite errors on the part of C. and D. We 
need not say to persons who can reason, that this mode of pro- 
ceeding is either arrant trifling, or disingenuous artifice. Every ar- 
gumentum ad homines, every specimen of the “ tu quoque,” every 
recriminatory charge, made with whatever force and dexterity— 
how does it bear upon Dr. Hampden’s principles, or the effect 
of his teaching with reference to the youth of the University and 
the rising generation of divines? How could a confutation of 
Dr. Pusey or Mr. Newman be a vindication of Dr. Hampden’s 
mistakes? The notion is preposterous. If the advocates of the 
Regius Professor could prove their heaviest imputations upon the 
soundness of other men’s theology, still the strictest demonstra- 
tion would be nihil ad rem. But they cannot prove a particle 
of them. ‘They must indeed undertake to prove that the tenets 
of all the clergymen of the Church of England, with the excep- 
tion of a really minute fraction, are erroneous and heterodox. 
For Churchmen of all shades of doctrine flocked up with a si- 
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multaneous spontaneity, to oppose Dr. Hampden. But the prin- 
cipal shafts are aimed against a few distinguished ‘‘ malignants.” 
To them are addressed the serious rebukes and the ironical 
praises, the Encyclical Letters, and the Pastoral Epistles, from his 
Holiness the Pope. As if their aim was to abet Popery, mstead 
of placing the refutation of it upon the nght grounds; so that the 
cause of truth may not be abandoned to the well-intentioned but 
weak-minded zealots, who, if left to themselves, would soon 
manage, on several momentous points, by a most unfortunate in- 
genuity, to put Protestantism in the wrong. 

But the Oxford malignants need not our defence. Faction— 
party-spirit—selfish interest—political venality—even these mo- 
tives have been imputed to them; although the charges can only 
attest the folly as well as injustice of their accusers. In these re- 
spects, at least, their high-souled independence and disinterested- 
ness must be beyond the reach of impeachment, and even 
calumny. In these respects, at least, Oxford may glory in her 
sous, and England may be proud of her University. And Eng- 
land is proud. We may thank God, that, even in these days of 
cowardice and vacillation, and that wretched short-sightedness, 

-which is miscalled expediency, England knows how to value the 
solid steadiness of purpose, the unswerving devotion to a sense of 
right, the depth and consistency of religious principle, which 
ennoble her seats of learning, and bear the best witness to the 
sterling nature of the education which they confer. For these 
are the things which bind around their brows a crown of more 
august and sacred grandeur than the most illustrious conquests of 
war and even of science could ever gain. We are not asking, it 
will be observed, whether the leading men of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been always correct in their views and anticipations. 
On some points, we may have held, and we may hold, opiuions 
not quite in unison with theirs. But we still feel, that we cannot 
be too thankful to them for the moral greatness of their conduct; or 
pay too large a tribute of admiration and gratitude to the firm 
and inflexible sincerity, the unalterable fidelity to perhaps a sinking 
and unpopular cause, the utter disregard of personal consequences, 
not to be awed by the menaces of power, not to be intoxicated 
by the incense of adulation. We may almost borrow, with a slight 
change, the fine old hyperbole, which has helped to immortalize the 
memory of the Roman, and say that it were easier to move the 
sun from his course, than to shake the column of their unbending 
integrity. And this sturdy attachment to a supposed duty,—how 
far has it been from a blind and bigoted partizauship! When the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were in the zenith of 
their strength, Oxford had her hundreds who would rather have 
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forfeited every hope of human advancement, than have made, or 
countenanced, concessions, which, as they regarded them, savoured 
of apostacy. And the same men, or men of the same stamp as 
they, then held persons im honour, but reverenced principles more 
than persons; so now they have wished for peace, but they love 
religion more than peace. | 

But our feelings are here leading us away; and we may be 
losing sight of our general inquiry, even in the particular matter 
by which we would illustrate it. ‘That matter 1s now before us 
simply by way of instance. For ourselves, we have not the honour 
of any acquaintance with Dr. Hampden: but we can feel for the 
situation, into which rash and injudicious patrons have thrust 
him, to his almost torturing anndyance. We most sincerely re- 
gret that a man, whose personal qualities have secured the 
warmest affection and respect of all who know him, should have 
been placed in a position which has compelled other men, as 
esteemed, as learned, as amiable as himself, to visit him with 
censure, and carry against him, by an enormous majority, a vote 
which implies want of confidence. 

We would put the questions—not in the name of the Church, 
for in the name of the Church we can have no right to put them, 
but in the name of ourselves, and of those who may think with us; 
can any possible good arise from Dr, Hampden’s appointment at 
all commensurate with the actual mischief, which it has alread 
caused !—Is the system of such appointments to be continued ? 
Is it worth while for Ministers, either as friends to the Church, 
and such a friendship they profess, or as friends to their own in- 
terests, and such a friendship they must undoubtedly entertain, 
to unite against them those two great sections of the establish- 
ment, which, on other points, may be only too ready to differ 
between themselves? Is it worth their while to place an appear- 
ance of disagreement between the body of the Church and the 
temporal head of the Church? Is it worth their while, to proceed 
with offensive nominations in defiance of at least nine-tenths of 
the English Clergy? We say, at least nine-tenths; for many 
even of those, who voted on a late occasion in Dr. Hampden’s 
favour, ranged themselves on his side, not because they partici- 
pated in his opinions, or thought his published theology unex- 
ceptionable ; but because they had a keen perception of the in- 
conveniences which might accrue, from resisting an appointment, 
when absolutely settled by the Crown. Yet we cannot be blind 
to indications, and deaf to rumours, which seem to render a per- 
severance in obnoxious appointments, on the part of his Majesty’s 
advisers, more than probable. We wouid, therefore, pursue our 
inquiries upon a hypothetical case: and we are anxious to pursue 
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it, while the case és hypothetical, and before we are again reduced 
to the wretched and distressing necessity of making personal ob- 
jections to a particular individual, whose private character may 
command attachment and esteem. We would pursue it quite 
frankly and freely ; because we feel that we can pursue it with a 
clear conscience, which acquits us altogether of malignant motives. 
Our constant aim has been to hold ourselves aloof from the mere 
ferment of parties; and to examine the great questions which 
affect our Christian interests, as if standing calmly on the bank, - 
without being sucked into the whirlpool of factious rivalries. We 
cannot fairly be charged with political hostility. The accusation 
against us has been urged, and is more plausible, that we have 
exhibited too little warmth on subjects, where a man’s politics be 

come a part of his religion.* We speak, therefore, not as the 
adherents or the foes of any set of statesmen; but as men who 
would bitterly lament that an established and aggravated enmity 
should exist between the government of the country and the 
Church of the country, whether Episcopal or Presbyterian, 

The inquiry, which we would institute, is about the principle 
on which Church-patronage is to be bestowed ; or, to state it in 
another form, the class of persons who are to be elevated among 
our hierarchy, ‘There may be a disposition to take the masters of 
our principal schools, on account of their preceptorship; as if the 
task of ordering boys was the best preparation for the task of 
managing mankind. But, although there have been, and are, and, 
we dare say, will be, some splendid exceptions, our belief is, that 
there is no real parity between the government of a school and 
the administration of a Diocese ; and that the most successful 
pedagogue is not likely, as such, to be the most judicious Bishop; 
both from the experience which he must want, and the habits 
with which he has been conversant, ‘There may be an inclination, 
again, to exalt into spiritual peers men, whose views as to creeds 
and articles, the regulation and polity, and even the theoretical 
constitution of a Church, must create a radical difference of sen- 
timent between themselves and almost all with whom they will 
have to come in contact. But we will not imagine—for it is a 
spectacle which, happily, we have not hitherto been called to be- 
hold—the soreness and irritation, half-vented and half-smothered, 
which must rumble, with a scarcely subterranean current, through 


* Upon that most important and somewhat confused question, the connection be- 
tween politics and religion, we would refer to an admirable discourse in Mr. Newman’s 
third volume ; and also to a volume of Sermons recently published by the Rev. W. 
Gresley—a volume sensible, practical, and valuable, both on this and other accounts. 
It is intituled “ Sermons on some of the Social and Political Duties of a Christian, with a 
Preface on the Usefulness of Preaching on such Subjects.” 
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a diocese, where the Bishop should be an object of suspicion; 
the utter absence of that kind and almost paternal relation, in 
which a Prelate ought to stand towards his Clergy; the sense of 
disliked authority on the one part, and the lack of cheerful obe- 
dience on the other. 

A correspondent has requested us to remonstrate against the 
prevalent system of putting very important trusts upon very 
young shoulders, And certainly, a damage must thus be inflicted 
both upon the country at large, to which the prudence of middle 
age existing among its sons might be in a measure lost; and upon 
the persons themselves, of shining talents and vast future capabi- 
lities, who should be invested with the most laborious and re- 
sponsible charges too early in life; before they could have enjoyed 
the fittest preparation for command in the school of obedience ; 
before their character would be formed and all its elements har- 
monized ; before that moral stability could be consolidated in the 
mind and heart, which, next to the divine influences of religion, 
can best prevent men from being too lowly or too aspiring—too 
self-distrusting, or too self-confident, Hereafter we may return 
to this subject as a not uninteresting or trifling question in social 
economy; but, although the two matters have clearly their con- 
nexion, our present argument has reference to the qualifications, 
rather than to the age, of the parties who may be exalted to the 
highest stations of the Church of England, ° 

In that work of so much performance and so much promise, 
“ The History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht,” there is a 
passage full of warning, which may become applicable to our 
times, although we thank God, in all sincerity, that things have 
not yet come to such a pass as to make it applicable now.* Lord 
Mahon writes ; “ The Earl of Nottingham concluded an eloquent 
speech with a bitter and impressive allusion to Swift, whose 
favour with the ministers was now firmly established and gene- 
rally known, ‘ My Lords,’ he said, ‘ 1 have many children, and 
I know not whether God Almighty will vouchsafe to let me live 
to give them the education I could wish they had. Therefore, 
my Lords, [ own I tremble when I think that a certain divine, 
who is hardly suspected of being a Christian, is in a fair way of 
being a bishop, and may one day give licences to those who shall 
be intrusted with the education of youth,’ ” 

Now, we repeat, in order to prevent all possible misconstruc- 
tion, that things have not come—we trust, they never will come 
—to such a pass as this, But we would look to a wide principle, 
to the tendencies of a system, and to the probabilities of the 
future. We can at least conceive Ministers of the Crown who 
would heap all their patronage upon clergymen, if they could 
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find them, of one peculiar party in politics—and that one peculiar 
party, the party hostile to the constitution of the empire. We 
can conceive a profligate, flagitious, and traitorous administration, 
endeavouring, even wantonly and by design, to bring Episcopacy, 
as an order, into disgrace and contempt, by exaltng unworthy 
persons to the Episcopal dignity ; and striving to throw ridicule 
upon the theory of apostolical succession, by preferring, one after 
another, a race of unapostolical men. If ever such an adminis- 
tration should arise, there would be no terms of indignant rebuke, ° 
of burning and withering execration, in the whole vocabulary of 


the English language, too strong or too explicit for brands of 


infamy upon their conduct. We should not then shrink from the 


performance of a fearful duty: but we should cry out for the 
impeachment of those ministers with as austere a determination 
as the most vehement zealot in the kingdom. In the mean 
time, however, there seems danger of another kind, which may be 
scarcely less disastrous in its ultimate consequences. 

A bishop should now be a guide and umpire, ruling with a 
firm and delicate hand, amidst a variety of conflicting opinions 
and conflicting practices. What will happen, if men should step 
upon the bench, with their own experience so slight, their own 
sentiments so unsettled, that they hardly care which is which, or 
know one from the other? The nation needs some men in the high 

laces of her Church who are not only versed in parochial details, 
but have exhibited skill, and temper, and Christian discretion in 
the government of parishes: men who are acquainted, not merely 
with the truths of theology, but with the application of theology 
to the people: who practically understand the state of national 
feeling and education: who have taken their share in the conduct 
of the great Christian Societies of the land: who have had cleri- 
cal and ecclesiastical affairs to manage, and who have succeeded 
in their management. What must happen, if a school, or a col- 
lege, is to be the only antechamber to the House of Peers; or if 
the main requisite for a bishopric is to be a mastery of the dif- 
ferential calculus, or an addiction to oryctological research ? 

But let us not be mistaken. The pestilent notion that extra- 
neous knowledge is injurious or useless to a clergyman, is at the 
very antipodes of our belief. A clergyman, we hold, cannot 
possess too large a variety of general information, provided it be 
made consistent with his professional avocations; and the one 
needful study be not neglected for the adjuncts and embellish- 
ments, In fact, if he is behind his age: if, in any region of 
inquiry or intelligence, he exhibits a marked and palpable defi- 
ciency, he must risk—he will probably forfeit—some portion of 
his clerical influence and power. Ata period, also, when much 
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may turn upon right views of material phenomena, he who can 
blunt the edge of every weapon forged against Christianity in the 
armoury of physical science; he who can render geological and 
mineralogical pursuits auxiliaries, as Dr. Buckland and Mr. 
Conybeare have rendered them, to the cause of religion, does us 
an eminent service, and may well ask our fervent gratitude as its 
return, We are impressed with the conviction, that arguments 
for or against revelation will be drawn, more and more, from the 
entire compass of the universe, the whole encyclopeedia which 
treats de omni scibili. ‘Too many attainments of knowledge, too 
many accomplishments of literature, cannot, therefore, be clus- 
tered around the theological learning and the pastoral employ- 
ments of a minister of the Gospel. But, nevertheless, this 
learning, these employments, must continue to be his primary, 
and paramount, and central aim; and other things are to be 
subordinated to them, and regarded as their auxiliaries, and culti- 
vated chiefly for their sake. 

Our admissions, therefore, do not go one step to prove, that 
the highest prizes in the Church ought to be bestowed on account 
of recommendations altogether extra-professional; or, in other 
words, upon persons who are distinguished by their scientific 
character, but have, properly, no clerical or theological reputa- 
tion. We may even say, that scientific acquirements ought, in 
many cases, to be an additional weight m the balance of desert, 
and allowed, ceteris paribus, to turn the scale of favour: we 
may be glad, that the Bench of Bishops should represent, as it 
were, all the claims which the Clergy of England have upon the 
respect and admiration of their country-men :—but we still remain 
impreguably intrenched in our general position. 

‘That general position is, that, while we rejoice to have Clergy 
who possess enlarged and liberalized minds, and who have ex- 
panded their views through the circle of many sciences, still we 
need men in our hierarchy who have mounted through the cle- 
rical offices step by step; and have occupied a space in the eyes 
of their brethren, being known and reverenced in a theological 
or ministerial capacity. The assumption of a dignity will exert 
no magical influence to change the man who is invested with it. 
It will not make that man a good divine, who has never studied 
divinity: nor that man competent to superintend the exertions of 
a body of clergy, who is himself destitute of all pastoral expe- 
rience ; who has, perhaps, been less conversant with his living fel- 
low-creatures, than with the gigantic lizards of a pre-Adamite 
world; who may have examined into the stratification of earths, 
rather than into the succession of human emotions ; who may have 
dived into the caves of the sea-shore, more than into the recesses 
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of his own spirit; who may be more disposed to break the stone 
on the mountain, than to soften what has been called the granite 
of the soul ; and more able to ascertain the bones of a mammoth, 
than to deal with feelings which are not fossilized, and passions 
which are not petrifactions, Of such a man it may be true; he 
gathers to himself an European fame, Let him enjoy it. He 
acquires wealth and reputation by honourable and lucrative em- 
ployment in the tuition of youth. He deserves itall. He is en- 
gaged in some of the noblest and most elevating contemplations ° 
which can occupy the mind of man. ‘That sublime satisfaction 
who shall grudge him? But to lift a man to the topmost pin- 
nacles of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, because he is a good 
geologist, or because he is a good astronomer; or even because he 
is a good classical or mathematical tutor; because he has mea- 
sured the distances of the stars, or devised a physical theory of 
the globe which we inhabit, is a practical non sequitur of the 
most awful kind. It confounds all things, that a man should be 
eminent in one way, and, therefore, rewarded in another. And 
the system might, in fairness and consistency, be extended be- 
yond the inquirer, whose talk is of marl and schist, and to whose 
mind plesiosauri and ichthyosauri are familiai images, to another, 
if the alliterations may be allowed us, who is learned in Linneus, 
and whose life has been busied about butterflies. 

The Church is a profession, And the rewards and honours of 
the profession ought to be given to men the most distinguished 
for professional superiority. Celebrity in extraneous endowments 
and pursuits ought not to be the passport to its most exalted 
stations, Nothing can be so fatal to the well-being of a profes- 
sion as to confer the foremost places in it upon persons known, 
solely or chiefly, upon other grounds. You thus degrade it of 
necessity. You impair the stimulus to regular exertion in it. 
You induce the ablest and most energetic men to take a bye-path 
as the shortest and surest road to its distinctions. Most of all, 
you degrade the Church. You debase divinity as a thing secon- 
dary and subservient to the acquisitions, which should be its sup- 
plements and its ornaments ;— but not its substitutes. 

We say then, jirst, that the most dangerous and baneful of all 
precedents is to assign the highest honours of a profession to 
men who have not made that profession their leading study ; but 
who have subordinated their professional to their general pursuits. 
Some such experiments have been made, once or twice, in the 
law; but they are not considered to have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. We say, that any profession must be degraded, if men 
in power award its first prizes for merits—even transcendent merits 
—other than professional. For, by the same rule, they might 
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give a field-marshal’s baton to the soldier, who should be most 
expert in chemical manipulations; or they might make Serjeant 
Talfourd a judge, because he has written a good tragedy, or exalt 
a man far less distinguished than Serjeant Talfourd, because he has 
furnished some smart papers on general politics, In fact, there 
is no end to the anomalies and mischiefs, which must grow out of 
such a system. | 

But we say, secondly, that, in the sacred profession of the Church, 
the mischiefs of such a course are aggravated, beyond all power, 
not merely of expression, but of conception. No other depart- 
ment of human life can afford a just measure of the guilt of en- 
trusting the general direction of men, on whose labours thousands 
of souls may depend for life or ruin, to one who is a Clergyman 
merely from the accident of being the ‘Tutor or Fellow of a Col- 
lege :—or one, who is quite out of the stream of clerical habits 
and ministerial pursuits :—or one, who knows more about pieces 
of rock than knotty points of divinity, and has had a hammer in 
his hand more often than his Bible. 

Under these circumstances, we call upon the ministers to 
op and beware what they are doing. If they pursue a head- 
ong course of making obnoxious appointments, one after ano- 
ther, they will convert into stern and inexorable enemies, not 
merely the political parsons, who canvass at elections; not merely 
the declaimers, who seek a public notoriety at Exeter Hall; not 
merely the few inflammable rhetoricians, who thunder out eloquent 
speeches after dinner at a tavern, or in a theatre; but the whole 
body of the Church of England,—her consistent dignitaries,— 
her vigilant pastors,—her accomplished writers,—her profound 
divines, They will raise against them, not a passing tempest, but 
a majestic and enduring element, of serious, solemn, high-princi- 
pled, Christian opposition, which no government can resist; or, if 
it does resist, can resist only by the aid of revolutionary allies, 
who will erect a wild democracy upon the prostrate fragments of 
the British constitution. 

Another and a momentous consideration is the consideration of 
time. It must be recollected that the prerogative of the bishops 
is now to be stretched; that a larger jurisdiction, and more sum- 
mary means of correcting the delinquencies of the subordinate 
clergy, are to be placed within their grasp. Hence, in the first 
application of a new system, it will be essential to the well-being 
of the Establishment, that the authority should be vested in per- 
sons, in whose hands it will be regarded with a cordial respect, 
rather than with any emotions of fear or misgiving. ‘The conse- 
quences may be most painful, if the screws of authority should be 
tightened at the same moment that the sentiments of affection and 
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reverence hang loose; if there should be at once a tension of the 
legal power, and a diminution of the moral. For thus the very in- 
crease in the strictness of discipline might help to tear and shatter 
the edifice of the Church, like an iron roof expanding or contract- 
ing more than the stone-work, and the brick-work, and the wood- 
work would admit. 

That uneasiness is felt and manifested it were idle to deny. 
Nor, perhaps, is it altogether without reason. On the one part, 
Dr. Wilkins, an archdeacon delivering a charge to the clergy, 
talks of the readjustment of the Church; talks of the Church 
being renovated and remodelled by a board of commissioners, 
whose determinations, according to the archdeacon, are to be final 
and absolute, the legislature having little more to do than register 
their edicts, and the clergy nothing but to obey them. On the 
other part, the inferior clergy, as a mass, begin to be startled, if 
notalarmed. ‘They see that the internal regulation of the Church, 
and the internal distribution of its property, are to be definitively 
arranged, without even the form of asking their concurrence. 
Hence they demand a convocation, ‘They complain that every- 
thing is to be done for them and suffered by them; that they are 
to be made the perpetual objects, or victims, of legislation; but 
that they are to have no share in it, and almost no voice. And, 
although we have very distinct apprehensions of the difficulties and 
the probable mischiefs which must attend a revival of Convoca- 
tion, we hardly know how the request of the clergy is to be re- 
sisted, if agitation on the subject is once seriously and strenuously 
set on foot; and really agitation, of all kinds, and in all places, 
has now become so profitable a business, that our wonder 1s, why 
every body does not take itup. Many of the clergy—perhaps 
very many—are anxious for some authorized mode of expressing 
their sentiments, and consulting with one another. For ourselves, 
we do not want a convocation; but we do want an ecclesiastical 
synod, which may decide certain points of doctrine and discipline, 
more important to our minds than even the settlement of tithes,— 
far more important than the exact size and shape of a parish, or 
the task of rounding off the corners of a diocese. 

However, our present purpose is neither to dogmatize, nor to 
conjecture, nor to argue disputed points. It is simply to show 
the actual tendency of the state of our ecclesiastical aftairs. Now, 
they tend, as it appears to us, to despotism on the one side, and 
to democracy on the other. And the danger is, lest the Esta- 
blishment should be pulled to pieces between the opposite im- 
pulses. By a despotism, be it understood, we do not mean the 
tyranny of any particular prelates, but the kind of summary and 
domineering legislation which is inflicted upon the Church and 
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clergy. By a democracy, we mean partly a not unnatural re- 
action against this despotism, and partly an exhibition, perhaps 
an unconscious one, even among the clergy, of the popular spirit 
of the times, by which unauthorized individuals would take mat- 
ters into their own hands, and make the will of the majority a law 
which allows of no appeal. Certain it is, in our opinion, that, in 
some respects, the cords of discipline are strangely loosened; in 
others, the assumptions of authority are pushed much too far. 

Our humble advice to the clergy has been, that, almost to the 
extremity of Christian endurance, they should bear and forbear. 
It has been our uniform endeavour to soothe acerbities and to 
prevent violence. But it is our fate, from the nature of our posi- 
tion, to hear notions put forth in conversation, and see them pro- 
mulgated in print, which could hardly have found countenance in 
a happier and healthier state of things. ‘Thus we hear and see a 
severance from the legislature recommended, upon the model of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland and America. For men begin to 
deem it better that there should be no connection between Church 
and State, than that the Church should recognize an affinity where 
the State is only as a step-mother, ready to despoil and harass, 
but unwilling to support and uphold. In this case, even more 
than in the case of convocations, we would earnestly deprecate all 
extreme and unadvised proceedings; but we are taught what 
others think of the disease, when they can talk of having recourse 
to these desperate remedies, __ 

By way of verifying our statements, we would merely refer to 
the published sentiments of Mr. Kempthorne, Mr, Willis, and 
Mr. Close ; and extract one or two brief extracts from the charge 
of Archdeacon Wilkins; as also from the other pages, which, 


straws as they are, may yet show the direction of the wind. 
Dr. Wilkins says,— 


‘‘ The present time constitutes an era in the Church, second only in 
importance to the period of the Reformation, when the national re- 
ligion, after various convulsions, settled down into that solid form, 
which, as far as doctrine is concerned, it has preserved in purity to this 
day ; and which, being based on the rock of Scripture, it is calculated 
to preserve as long as we continue a Church and nation.”—p. 3. 

** In this period of returning calm, our government has wisely deter- 
mined to employ a dispassionate and enlightened commission, consisting 
of the highest officers of Church and State, to remodel the Establishment, 
and to diffuse its limited resources over as wide a space as they can be 
spread.”"—p. 7. 

“I feel a conviction that it is not only for our benefit as a body, but 
that it is for our very existence as an Establishment, that this reform be 
received in the spirit in which it is made; that it is our wisdom, as it 
will become our duty, to co-operate with its provisions to the utmost in 
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our power, and that we show a ready and a cheerful compliance with 
all its enforcements. In a measure of this important nature we must 
lay aside all our own fancies and schemes of improvement, and acqui- 
esce in the judgment of those who are actuated by the purest motives, 
in whose friendly feelings as well as in whose mature wisdom we may 
confide, and who, having every necessary particular, and the result of 
every inquiry fully placed before them, are alone qualified, upon a calm 
investigation of them, to decide upon whatever is best calculated to 
uphold the venerable structure and to quicken it with life and energy.” 
~-pp. 7, 8. 

‘“‘ The bishops will be empowered to require, at their discretion, two 
full services in every parish in their respective dioceses, whatever may 
be the value of the benefice, or the extent of population. And in every 
case where the benefice amounts to £150, and the population to 400, it 
will be imperative on the bishop to insist upon the same. These alter- 
ations will necessarily require the intervention of additional curates, all 
of whose future salaries, graduated in amount by the existing scale of 
population, are to be fully secured to them without collusion by either 
of the contracting parties.”"—pp. 16, 17. 

* With respect to the matters of discipline which the next part of the 
general Report of the Commissioners may be expected to recommend, 
provision will assuredly be made for the future adjudication of clerical 
delinquencies, by bringing all charges of that aature under Episcopal 
jurisdiction. Here will be an additional and painful duty imposed upon 
the diocesans ; but as it is essential to our character and constitution 
that good government should be preserved, and that justice should be 
administered by those who bear lawful rule over us, a power must be 
given to the bishops to take cognizance, and to impose summary re- 
straints and penalties upon those whose misconduct disgraces their pro- 
fession, and to withhold from such the exercise of public ministration.” 
—p. 19. 

‘What further means beyond these are to be adopted for the main- 
tenance of public ministration, or for due controul and superintendence 
over the clergy and their churches, will shortly be developed, upon 
bringing up that part of the report to which I have alluded. That their 
several recommendations, with little or no variation, will be carried into 
immediate effect, there can be no doubt ; and for the security and well- 
being of the Establishment, and the advantage of the public, it is desir- 
able that there be as little delay as is compatible with sufficient and calm 
deliberation.” —pp. 20, 21. 

‘* And now, my reverend brethren, with all the outward aids to which 
I have alluded ;—with our establishment renovated, and all its various 
machinery improved ;—with the countenance and support of the well- 
informed and well-conducted orders of society ;—and, let us hope, with 
the returning confidence of others who have been opposed or indifferent 
to us,—be it our earnest endeavour to discharge our relative duties with 
all the zeal aud energy, the devotion and ardour, that it becomes the 
ministers of Christ to manifest in the great and mighty cause of the 
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Gospel ; that Gospel which opens the only way to heaven to fallen, 
sinful man.”—pp. 26, 27. 


Now, we concur, in the main, with the Archdeacon’s admoni- 
tions: and they may save us from examining more deeply, at the 
present moment, into the Reports of the Commissioners. At 
the same time, a quotation from the Lay-Episcopalian may con- 
vince Dr. Wilkins and many others, that no re-adjustment of the 
Church will be successful, and that no “ patent renovator” is to 
be found; unless the members of the Church at large shall be 
satisfied with the hands, to which an increased power is com- 
mitted : for that otherwise they will not be pleased or acquiescent 
more than an army will move with alacrity and zeal, when it can 
place no reliance in its superior officers. ‘The ‘“‘ Country Clergy- 
man” favours us with a scheme for “ rendering the Church effi- 
cient ;” and the Lay-Episcopalian contends : 


** As the British Magazine says, if heretical doctrines prevail in the 
Church, there will be a great schism, ‘a resolute separation of the 
healthy from the unhealthy portion ;’ if those who are constituted the 
guardians of our Christianity, will not defend, but will betray it, then 
we must, at whatever cost, take care of it for ourselves, and in my own 
name and in that of thousands of others, of all the adherents to our 
Liturgy and Articles, I may, I doubt not, declare that we will not ac- 
cept any change whatever in that Liturgy, or in those Articles, which is 
not sanctioned by persons in whom we can place confidence, who by 
their preaching and writings are known to be firm adherents to our fun- 
damental doctrines ; that we will accept no new religion which scepti- 
cal professors or bishops may attempt to impose upon us, and that we 
will neither frequent churches nor listen to preachers where either such 
new religion is celebrated, or where the articles of our creed are either 
denied, or not fully and faithfully upheld ; we will at whatever cost 
‘come out and be separate, and touch not the unclean thing,’ always 
remembering that ‘ purity of faith is more precious to the Christian than 
unity itself.’ See British Magazine for March, 1836, p. 239. And we 
will form among ourselves, as the Episcopalians of Scotland did when 
Presbyterianism became the established religion of that country, an 
Episcopal Church unconnected with the state, in all respects the same 
as the Episcopal Church in Scotland.”—pp. 10, 11. 


The subjoined note, again, is curious. 


“An appeal has lately been made to every Christian to promote the 
erection of new churches; but, in the name of common prudence, let 
Christians pause, and, before they do this, obtain something like a rational 
assurance that Christianity, and not Socinianism, Rationalism, or Lati- 
tudinarianism, is to be taught and inculcated in those churches; let 
them either obtain this guarantee, or let them refuse to contribute one 
single farthing, for they will have to build orthodox churches and 
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chapels for themselves, unconnected with an establishment which has 
forsaken the true and pure religion of the Gospel.-—Jbid. p. 10. 


It is melancholy to find any members of the Church giving ut- 
terance to language such as this: for what can ensure the Church 
from demolition, but the strong unflinching attachment of the 
mass of the clergy, and that part of the lay-population among 
which the influence of the clergy is predominant? Without this 
attachment, the re-adjustments which improve the harmony of its 
proportions may yet behold it, not a living, breathing, actuating 
thing, but simply a more beautiful and shapely corpse. Again, 
if clergymen see raised over their heads, those who have not, or 
are imagined not to have, a fixed, abiding, habitual reverence for 
the Church, as it is, wrought into the texture of their minds; or 
men either comparatively unknown, or known for qualifications 
other than theological and ecclesiastical; or men either distin- 
or but obnoxious, or unobnoxious because undistinguished, 

ipiscopacy itself may be brought into some jeopardy, One 
despotic bishop, exalted but unacceptable to the clergy, clothed 
with extraordinary authority, yet not in a position to render that 
authority beloved, might go far to ruin the whole order, by 
raising up, not somuch a valid argument, as a keen feeling against 
it. Episcopacy is now a kind, gentle, almost patriarchal rule, 
which it is felt a glory and a pleasure to obey. Let this rule be 
exchanged for a harsh, imperious, arbitrary dominion: or this 
unforced but reverential obedience be exchanged for distrust and 
dread: make enlarged power simultaneous and side by side with 
unpopular appointments,—elevate persons, who are regarded with 
misgiving over others quite equal to them in talents and learning 
and education, more than equal in experience and judgment,— 


** Older in practice, abler than themselves 
To make conditions,—” 


and who shall then answer for the consequences, who shall say 
how soon we must bid adieu to the well being and the stability of 
the Church of England ? 

Here, however, as elsewhere, we are determined, while we can 
to look at the brighter aspect of men and things. Here, as else- 
where, we would repeat that the great fount of mischief is a par- 
tial, circumscribed, and, therefore, erroneous view; and that the 
one great corrective must be a calm comprehensiveness of vision. 
Our hope is that our theology will go right, provided men can 
consent to be directed by all that has been given them for a 
guide, and not attempt to make a clear and consistent scheme of 
the Gospel by the strange process of leaving out one half of it. 
Our hope is, that the future ministrations of our clergy will even 
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excel the past, provided they will embrace the whole compass of re- 
ligious inquiry, and have respect to all the religious wants of = 
both in his individual capacity and his social state. Our ho 

that God will prosper by his blessing what Dr. Wilkins calls hes re- 
adjustment of the Church, provided men will abstain from an ex- 
clusive and inordinate devotion to some one favourite principle ; 
but will regard both the basis on which the Church has been founded, 
and also the habits and exigencies of the present time. But 
there is, we urgently reiterate, there is one thing more of impera- 
tive necessity. We mean a distribution of Church-patronage 
which shall be without taint and without suspicion. Otherwise 
the reports of Commissioners may be in vain: the effects of legis- 
lation may be vain: the whole paper-and-parchment apparatus of 
Church-Reform and Church “ renovation,” may be vain, T he 
re-adjusted system cannot be successfully worked by persons in 
whom the clergy shall have no confidence. But the wheels even 
of change may proceed with smoothness and ease, if the chief 
appointments in the establishment shall be filled up with Chris- 
tian prudence and Christian integrity. ‘There may be danger 
from without; but Providence may in mercy overrule it into 
good; and the storms, if they burst, may purify without destroy- 
ing. ‘There may be a crisis within; but, if the meekness of wisdom 
be at all infused, even the agitating discassions and the searching 


controversies of the day may lead to doctrinal truth and practical 
advantage, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


THEOLOGY. 


Iw the present, as in previous numbers of this Review, we have taken our stand 
between Popery and Ultra-Protestantism. For this, we conceive, is the legiti- 
mate position of the Church of England. There is neither truth nor safety in 
any other course. The many excellent and moderate men whe compose what is 
called the Evangelical section of the Church will soon find, if they have not found 
already, that an extreme position is a false, a perilous, and an untenable position. 
As yet, we have only been enabled to put forth parts and fragments of the case. 
The rest of the argument, together with those qualifications and explanations 
which its nicety and intricacy must in many respects demand, we reserve until 
we can examine in detail the various works which are poured out upon the con- 
troversy ; such as “ Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures ;” “* The Comparative View of the 
Tenets of the Anglican and Roman Churches, from the earliest Period, by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England ;” “ Villers on the Reformation of Luther, 
abridged by the Rev. W. Marsh ;” and “ The Lectures on Popery, delivered in 
Glasgow, at the request of the Glasgow Protestant Association.” In the mean 
time, our readers, we are confident, will feel neither surprise nor apprehension, if 
we have not fulminated the bolts of wrath or censure with quite so indiscriminate 
and unmeasured a profusion as others, who have been moved to a perhaps not 
unnatural warmth, not only by religious considerations, but by the political cir- 
cumstances of the day, as well as the language held and the attitude assumed by 
the leaders of the Irish—it is far otherwise with the English—papists. The 
country holds no stauncher friends than ourselves to the Reformation and the 
true principles of the Reformation; but we know that the cause of Church-of- 
England Protestantism will be most—nay, can be solely—endangered by a rash, 
crude, unlettered, unreflecting advocacy. 

The matter, we conceive, has very seldom, if ever, been put upon its right 
grounds. In fact, all these questions require to be discussed in a far more pro- 
found, and searching, and dispassionate, and comprehensive spirit than the temper 
which has usually encountered them. One favourite plan of the day is the 
scheme of defending the Church of England by leaguing the whole of Protes- 
tantism in a common crusade against Popery. And the only danger appre- 
hended and sought to be averted, is the rise of a Papal, upon the ruins of the 
existing, Establishment. Yet our own opinions are quite unchanged. If we 
look to England and Scotland, this peril, we are sure, is entirely and altogether 
visionary. If we look to Ireland, it may be a reasonable fear, that, should the 
Union between the sister-islands be repealed; should Ireland have again the 
blessing, or the curse, of a domestic legislature, then an attempt may be made to 
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establish the system of the Papacy as the national Church. The question in that 
case comes, what conduct, on our part, is likely to accelerate the repeal of the 
Union? We confidently answer, as we have answered before, every thing that 
tends to create a kind of national antipathy between England and Ireland ;—all 
the truculent harangues, all the exasperating statements, which are as remote 
from manly statesmanship and fair opposition as light from darkness; and which, 
in the endeavour to kindle the zeal of Protestants into a blaze, insult, without 
enfeebling, the adherents of another faith. But, undess the Union be repealed, we 
do not fear the national establishment of Popery even in Ireland. On such a ques- 
tion there must be, sooner or later, a complete division and disunion of the com- 
ponent elements of the majority in the British House of Commons. Here the phi- 
losqphical revolutionists of England, the Grotes, the Molesworths, the Humes, the 
Roebucks, the Whittle Harveys, have no sympathy, no real fellow-feeling, with 
the Irish Priests and their nominees in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. O'Connell 
perfectly understands this fact; and, therefore, advocates the voluntary principle 
in religion. The actual danger is there. Mr. O'Connell is well aware that, in 
one sense of the word, the most pliant, the most flexible, the most accommodating 
of all systems is Popery. Mr. O'Connell is right in saying, that it is not essential 
either to the theory or the practice of Popery, that it should be linked in any inti- 
mate alliance with the forms of civil authority; and he brings forward the instances 
of France, and Belgium, and Hungary. In fact, one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena connected with Popery is the Proteus-like slipperiness of its multiform 
devices amidst all its pretensions to a fixed immutability. Without question, 


Popery is always ready to put out its feelers in quest of secular aggrandisement; _ 


to strengthen itself with the fusces and all the insignia of temporal dominion, 
Without question, Popery is always ready to ally itself with the state for its own 
purposes. It would make an instrument and lever of the state. But its glory is, 
as Mr. O'Connell himself intimates, “ not to be maintained under, but to gain an 
ascendancy over, the state.”” We, who in the head of the state, recognize also 
the temporal head of the Church, we, who see Church and State included as to 
their secular organization under one co-extensive and conterminous authority, 
we can hardly conceive our English Episcopal system otherwise than as a national 
Establishment. But the Papacy aspires to be, in its visible unity of character, 
not a national, but an universal Church. The sovereignty over that Church it 
would fix in the person of the Pope of Rome; and hence it is, that the argument 
of “ divided allegiance” derived in other days its weight and legitimacy. Yet it 
by no means follows from these premises, that a conscientious Papist may not 
uphold the voluntary principle, may not deprecate a State-Church in any parti- 
cular kingdom ; since the genius of his religion may sometimes acquiesce in being 
less than a state-church, even because it is intent upon being more. We might 
rather regard it @ priori as a reasonable presumption, even if we had not the 
special evidence before our eyes, that Roman Catholics would assert and vin- 
dicate the voluntary principle under their existing circumstances in the British 
empire; and if Popery should be erected into the dominant, the state-religion of 
Ireland, we yenture to prophecy that, without the repeal of the Union, it will be 
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so erected through the triumph of the voluntary principle im the frst instance. 
What, then, is it but sheer madness, if Churchmen band, and amalgamate, and 
identify themselves with Dissenters, and act upon the voluntary principle and the 
principle of the equality and fraternization of all Protestant denominations, for the 
sake of opposing Popery ; when their friends will tum round upon “ Prelacy, the 
ape of Popery,” at the very first favourable opportunity, which they can discover 
or create?) What is it but to play the very game of the Papists, if Churchmen 
rush into a headlong career of blind and frantic vehemence, practically nullifying 
and stultifying their own system, and trampling Church principles into the dust 


at every step? But these topics may seem to belong not so much to theology, 
as to the other head of 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


Here we may almost continue the foregoing train of thought. During this 
session of parliament, Church questions, as usual, have been in the front of state 
legislation. His majesty’s ministers have urged their Irish Bill with its appro- 
priation clauses, even against Lord Stanley's amendments, which certainly were 
not wanting in the ingredients of Church Reform. What must we say? The 
time is arrived when every man, if he is honest, must take his side. It is the 
part but of cowards and traitors to stand aloof. Now, there are three sides which 
may be taken. It may be contended, either that there ought to be a Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland; or that there ought to be a Popish Establishment ; or 
that there ought to be no Establishment at all. But our present business is not 
with the republican theorist, or with the Roman Catholic priest. Yet, compelled 
as we are by reason and conscience to oppose them; believing that an Eccle- 
siastical Establishment has been, and is, most beneficial to the British empire; 
believing, too, that the opinion of the majority in a single quarter of the empire 
for the time being cannot be the only element in determining its character; 
because, in that case, it would be absurd to talk of the uses of an Establishment, 
in preserving the purity, the integrity, and the sobriety of faith ; compelled, 
therefore, to oppose them, we can yet understand their arguments, and sympa- 
thize with many of their feelings. The sentiments of the speculative Utilitarian, 
and, still more, perhaps, the sentiments of the Irish Papist, may be honestly, 
consistently, powerfully supported. But what are we to think of men, who take 
the premises of one party, and rush to the conclusions of the other? Here we 
address ourselves to the Ministers of the Crown, and the Whig members of the 
House of Commons. They tell us, that a Protestant Establishment is to be, not 
subverted in Ireland, but upheld ;—they tell us, at least until within this last 
month they have told us, that they desire to see neither the Establishment demo- 
lished altogether, nor a Popish Establishment supplanting the Protestant. This 
is their avowed, we assume it to be their real, creed; for, otherwise, the hollow 
insincerity of their professions, or, rather, the indelible infamy of their falsehood, 
must degrade them into a class of persons with whom we should be sorry to hold 
any discussion. The question, then, with them, as with us, is not whether the 
Protestant Establishment shall be preserved, but simply how? Yet are they fit 
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to direct the destinies of a mighty kingdom, if they are so shallow as to imagine, 
or so disingenuous as to pretend, that they can support Protestantism in Ireland 
by echoing, or, if not echoing, at least not resisting the cry of Messrs. O'Connell 
and Sheil, about the folly and the wickedness of attempting to maintain a State 
Religion which is not conformed to the faith of the numerical majority of the 
population—the majority, that is, of one portion of an empire which has not yet 
been dismembered? Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey at least puts forward an argu- 
ment which will hold together; whatever may be the motives for his secession 
from the ministerial ranks. 

These discussions, however, are worn so thread-bare, that we leave them. For, 
in very truth, projects are agitated again and again, as if to fan the flames of 
party-spirit, without ever being brought to a conclusion. We see and hear of 
Trish Church Bills—English Tithe Bills—of which far the best explanation will 
be found in the elucidatory pamphlet of Professor Jones—Marriage and Regis- 
tration Bills—Parish Vestry Bills, cum multis aliis, hawked and paraded about, 
until they seem almost like the same wild beasts carried round the country, year 
after year, in the same caravan, and announced by the showman with the same 
marvellous descriptions. It is probable that hardly one of these bills will pass 
the legislature in its present shape ; yet the animus with which they are concocted, 
seems to cause disquietude to the ministers and well-wishers of the Church. If 
some of them should pass in their present shape, the immediate confusion which 
they must create is inconceivable; while, in the case of Marriage, the still 
more serious objection will lie, that, if it is to be a merely civil contract between 
two human parties, then at the will of those same contracting parties it may soon 
be dissoluble ; but that it is only the solemn intervention ofa third party, even the 
God of the Universe, in whose name the engagement is sealed, and to whom a 
vow is made and registered in heaven, that can render Marriage that sacred and 
inviolable rite, which the nature of its institution, and the habits of a Christian 
country, and the best interests of society, alike demand it to be. We shall not 
stop to insist upon the pecuniary loss which must be suffered by the Clergy ; 
although it might reasonably be represented as a grievance, that they should be 
disburdened of their fees on Marriage by one statute, and disencumbered of their 
fees on Baptism by another, and ‘relieved’ — for that, it appears, is the proper 
and fashionable term— “relieved” of their fees on Burial, by a multitude of Ce- 
metery Companies, of which, as we understand, seven new schemes haye heen 
lately issued, with a flaming prospectus a-piece. 

If the loss sustained by the Clergy could be a gain to all beside, they would 
cheerfully acquiesce. If the measures proposed had been well digested, and 
maturely weighed ; if they could constitute a panacea for our national maladies ; 
if they could satisfy the Dissenters, and pacify the Roman Catholics; if they 
could still the waves of religious discord, and introduce a golden perpetuity of 
harmony, and order, and prosperity, God forbid, that one voice should be lifted 
up against them, But, alas, quack doctors in other matters, besides civil and 
ecclesiastical polity, have taught us, long ago, the difference between theory and 
practice, promise and performance. Otherwise, we should indeed wonder, how 
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any man, or any woman, in this nineteenth century, could fail to havea luxuriant 
forest of curling hair, the colour at discretion ; and teeth stronger than iron, and 
whiter than ivory ; and a head incapable of aches ; and a stomach of imperturbable 
digestion. We should indeed wonder how any person could consent to a pimple, 
or a freckle, or a wrinkle, when the clearest, smoothest, most brilliant complexion 
can be had for half-a-crown; or be weak enough to submit to the encroachments 
of old age, when all human ailments, and infirmities, and inconveniences can be 
removed by a box of pills; or be foolish enough to die, when it is so easy to be 
made immortal by an infallible elixir at thirteen pence halfpenny the bottle. 
And yet men and women do grow old; and the coffin-maker is as busy as the 
vender of patent medicines. And so it may be, we fear, in the case of other 
specifics with which the body politic and ecclesiastic is concerned, 

The Sabbath Bill of Sir Andrew Agnew has been again thrown out. With 
regard to what is called the Sabbath-cause, as with regard to what is called the 
Temperance-cause, some mischief and much delay, as we apprehend, may arise — 
from the extreme measures of zealous but injudicious reformers. As to the 
observance of Sunday, let men always bear in mind the distinction, which the 
Bishop of London and others have drawn between restrictive or coercive legis- 
lation on the one hand, and protective legislation on the other. England will 
now endure little of restrictive, and still less of coercive legislation: but that 
protective legislation must be secure from cavil, which would guard the conscien- 
tious and the religious tradesman from the unfair competition of the rapacious 
and unscrupulous; and which would afford to all the opportunity and the power 
of devoting the Lord’s day to Christian and holy purposes. 

In speaking of the Sabbath, we would just allude to the outcry which has 
been raised against the determination of the Poor Law Commissioners, that the 
paupers in the workhouse shall receive religious instruction within its walls: but 
shall not be allowed to attend divine service in the parish church. Their argu- 
ment is forcible and well put: yet, as this may be regarded as a matter not merely 
of reason, but of feeling, we do hope that the decision will be reconsidered. It 
does look like a painful hardship, that, while all others may go up to the House 
of God as friends, the poorest should be cut off from the privilege and the bless- 
ing of public and united worship in company with their fellow creatures. There 
are some two or three features in the new system which we have never been 
able to approve, however ruinous might be the evils of the old: but we have 
earnestly desired that it should have a smooth and favourable trial: and we have 
particularly rejoiced at that general and almost unprecedented demand for labour, 
which may well be reckoned providential at the crisis of its introduction. Deep, 
therefore, would be our regret, that any odium should be attached to it on religi- 
ous grounds. The Poor Law Commissioners deserve the thanks of the country, 
as on other accounts, so for their late printed explanation and recommendation 
of the institution of Sick Ciuss:—an imsurance against sickness being one es- 
sential ingredient in the formation of provident habits. 

Some communications, we may here say, have reached us respecting the plans 
of a Church report, and also, if it be practicable, a synoptical view of Eccle- 
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siastical Literature :-the work, whatever its scale, to be, of course, confined 
to a statement of facts as distinguished from opinions, We are perfectly assured 
that good statistics must be the only basis either of sound legislation, or of any 
individual judgment which is worth a farthing: but we have here neither time 
nor space to speak in detail. Let us just throw out the suggestion, that a 
Church report, perhaps, might be accomplished on that mutual principle, which 
is merely a new shape of the principle of association or combination, and on 
which even daily newspapers are to be set on foot. We mean that a certain 
number of persons, say 2,000 or 3,000, should each subscribe a small sum in 
the first instance, say ten shillings,—or else should make themselves jointly 
responsible for the expense of one number of the work; should appoint a com- 
mittee, or an editor to conduct it; should sell the copies at an appointed price to 
non-subscribers: while themselves should either have their copy gratis, if they 
had originally subscribed; or at a price, which should be found proper, and, 
if the thing succeeded, would be most extremely cheap, after the expenses of 
publication had been deducted. The plan would, of course, require much care 
in its actual development: but it seems calculated for works, which could not 
involve difference of sentiments, but would be exclusively confined to the col- 
lection and distribution of positive information. Ass to its general application to 
cheap literature, there may be strong doubts: but the matter will be well worthy 
of consideration, when we come, as we hope soon to come, to a broad i 
into the means of “ social improvement in connection with the Church.” On 
this most interesting and animating question we are now collecting materials: — 
and for any authentic accounts of intellectual movements, and philanthropic 
projects, friendly in their spirit to the religion of the land, we shall be pecu- 
liarly thankful. 
All human amelioration, it is our solemn belief, seat be bound'up with that 
divine system which alone can explain man’s nature, or correct it; which holds 
out the mirror of his degradation and corruption, and at the same time developes 
his noblest capacities, and carries him onward towards the highest perfection of 
his being. 
Our whole inquiry, then, would proceed upon the principles that the Clergy of 
civilized lands must be the chief instruments in all social improvement; and 
that the whole problem of human happiness must depend upon the solution of 
the previous questions ; 
1. What is the best and purest form of Christianity? 
2. By what machinery and what constitution of things can the work of 
Christianization be best performed; so that the letter and the spirit, the doctrine 
and the practice, of the Gospel shall be diffused throughout a community, and 
ultimately throughout the habitable globe? : 
3. How these two elements, the purest forms of Christianity, and the best 
machinery for diffusing it, ought to be connected with all other means and er 
cesses of human improvement? 


Many collateral problems are also involved; as, for instance, how far these 
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questions are of universal solution, and how far they admit of modifications, as 
being variable ‘with local and temporary circumstances. 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


The platform season has just closed. The interval has arrived, during which 
the actors separate, and the system of Christian agitation,—we would use the 
word in a good and not an offensive sense,—is hushed and lulled. Far be it 
from us to denounce this system altogether; seeing, as we must see, how vast 
an impetus is communicated by it to pious benevolence; and feeling, as we must 
feel, how necessary it may be in this imperfect world, to put to some spiritual 
interest that love of excitement which scrupulous persons could not gratify so 
well in any other way, that love of celebrity which is so powerful an incentive 
to action in many minds; to take advantage, in fact, of human nature as it is, 
to turn even its vanities to account, and make its very weakness conduce to 
the spread of virtue and religion. Yet, while we quite abstain from any sweep- 
ing condemnation in the gross, while we must acknowledge that Associations, 
and speeches, and public meetings, have their potency, and very often their 
use, we cannot think that all the elements and all the details of the system 
will be found ultimately subservient to the cause of social improvement; that is, 
if social improvement is connected with the integrity of the Church, 

There is before us a Statement, printed for the use of persons of decided piety, 
which contains a list of no less than sixty-six “ Public Meetings” which were to 
take place from the 27th April to 14th June, both inclusive, in the year 1836, 
It specifies, in parallel columns, the name of the society, the occasion, the place of - 
meeting, the day, the hour, and the preacher or chairman ; and it is really a very 
curious document, of which, with some other more valuable papers, we hope here- 
after to make use. There appear to be some omissions from inadvertence; but, of 
course, we could not feel surprise that such poor and insignificant societies as the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the National Society for the Education of the 
Poor, were left out of a catalogue which could only find room for the Wesleyan 

Missionary Society, the Christian Instruction Society, the British Reformation 
Society, the City Mission Society, the Established Church Society, the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, the Protestant Association, and the like. We must say, 
however, that it is some proof of the buoyancy of the Establishment, to find the 
“ Episcopal Floating Church” among the number. 

But let us say, in serious earnest, that there are many Soreign objects for 
which Associations are absolutely required ; there are some home objects for which 
Associations are most desirable; but still, as we have already hinted more than 
once, there are certain rules, which must be binding at least upon Churchmen: 
certain axioms of which they at least will hardly deny the trath or the importance. 
Three only of such canons would we now venture to lay down, and they are 
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truisms so self-evident, that we should have been ashamed to have enunciated 
them, if we had not seen them so often, in practice, forgotten, or overlooked, or 
even outraged. 

1. Fresh associations are not to be encouraged by Churchmen, where they are 
likely materially to interfere, and even clash in a kind of hostile collision, with 
organized Church societies already established and working well. 

2. Societies are not to be encouraged by Churchmen, where they have for 
their bond of union any principle at variance with the theory or practice of a 
national Church, as distinguished from the multitude of independent sects. 

And 3. Societies are not to be encouraged by Churchmen where they infringe 
upon the authority which the Church exercises through her prelates; or disturb 


the regular local or parochial action which she exercises through her ordained 
pastors and ministers, | 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


From the throng before us we can now only select two publications:—the 
first being the collected “ Works of Dr. Chalmers,” carefully revised by himself 
and published by William Collins at Glasgow, of which two volumes have 
reached us, containing and concluding the treatise on Natural Theology. An 
elaborate criticism would here be out of place; because we have already reviewed 
the main substance of the present production—although it is now much en- 
larged and in some parts quite remodelled,—-when it appeared as one of the 
Bridgwater Treatises: and because a more fit opportunity will offer itself here- — 
after for giving a general survey of the genius and the labours of Dr. Chalmers, 
Yet we cannot refrain from saying that this essay is an almost exhaustless mine 
of intellectual wealth: and we doubt not that many and many a young author 
will dive into its treasures and spread some of its precious ore over the surface 
of his own pages. The prominent excellencies are a vast fecundity of thought ; 
a glowing richness of diction; a moral tone lofty, noble, impassioned and ani- 
mating: a copiousness which leaves nothing unexamined and unexplained; a 
searching spirit of an analysis, and yet a glorious power of combination, The 
faults are, for this admirable writer is not without his faults, the iteration of the 
same conceptions under different, and sometimes scarcely different aspects, 
until their repetition almost wearies and confuses the mind; the redundancies 
of a style too diffusive, too gorgeous, too metaphorical, for the austere and 
simple chasteness of philosophy; the introduction of some topics, which disturb 
the unity of design, and which, if not altogether unconnected with natural theo- 
logy have yet no more peculiar relevancy than a crowd of kindred topics in 
ethical, or political, or economical science; the occasional display of rhetorical 
mannerism; and the use of a few neologisms in expression, which sound 
strangely and harshly at least in English ears. This enumeration may be 
ungracious, where use and beauty have so entire a preponderance over defects : 
but we have made it, because a literature is never corrupted by little men; 
whereas the faults of great writers are sure to be imitated by their successors 
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and exaggerated by those who never reach or even appreciate, their excel- 
lencies. 

The other work of great value and importance, to which we have alluded, is 
the New Edition of Cowper's Works, with the “ Life” by the Poet Laureat, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Baldwin & Cradock. Four volumes have already come out in 
a type such as it is a pleasure to look upon: all enriched with new matter of 
the highest interest ; and full of beautiful embellishments, intellectual as well as 
pictorial. The delineation of the strength and the weakness, the piety, and, alas, 
the madness of the unhappy Cowper, is as forcible and impressive, as remarkable 
for pathetic truth and unaffected vigour, as any thing which it has ever been 
our fortune to read. No lesson can be more admonitory either to the philoso- 
pher or to the Christian. Yet it is almost awful to see the curtain drawn away 
from before the struggles and the terrors of such a mind. It were idle to quote 
from a work, which is in every body’s hands. Nor can it be needful to say, 
that, in point of style, Southey’s Memoir is quite worthy to introduce Cowper's 
Letters. Both are unrivalled and inimitable in their way. Southey stands 
foremost among the biographers with as unquestioned a pre-eminence as Cow- 
per among the epistolary writers of our land and language. 

For the rest, in speaking of the works of which we might have been anxious 
to present some account to our readers, we must begin with mentioning that the 
long forthcoming Bridgwater Treatise of Dr. Buckland has not yet been pub- 
lished. The delay, we believe, has arisen from the careful labour which has 
been bestowed; more especially from the number and novelty of the illustrations, 
and the very few persons in London who are competent to their mechanical and 
typographical execution. We have been allowed some opportunities of forming a 
judgment ; but it might not be deemed fair either to author or publisher to give 
another explanatory review before the appearance of the production itself. At 
the same time, it is but just to ourselves to state our reasons for not yet doing | 
what we have more than once promised to do. 

The want of space must be an excuse for now omitting an analysis of other 
publications; reviews of some of which have been already either completed or in 
preparation. We may specify “The Physical Theory of Another Life ;” 
Gilbert's “ Lectures on the Atonement ;” and the work of Dr. Whitley on the 
same subject, intituled “ The Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice ;” “ The Re- 
ligion of the Universe, by Dr. Fellowes ;” and “ The Abridgement of Jeremy 
Taylor on Prayer,” by the Rev. W. H. Hale. Among productions which may be 
styled controversial, we beg to recommend, on many accounts, “ The Scriptural 
Vindication of Church Establishments,” by the Rev. George Holden; and there 
are many volumes of general importance, which we can now only announce, 
although to some of them at least we shall recur hereafter ;—as, for instance, 
“The Remains of Knox,” and “ The Life of Bishop Jebb;” “The Christian 
Theology of John Howe ;” “‘ The Edition of Paley’s Natural Theology,” with 
notes by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell; Mr. lrons “ On Final Causes ;” 
* A Dissertation on Philosophy and Theology,” by Daniel Chapman; the mis- 
cellaneous works of Dr. Clarke, “ Faber on Primitive Election,” “ Calvinism 
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-scripturally examined and refuted,” by William Houghton ; and “ The History 
of Episcopacy in the United States, beginning with Virginia,” by Dr. Hawke. 
Perhaps the most interesting Biography before us is ‘“ The Memoirs of Dr. 
Carey ;” and from books of travels we cannot but single out “ The Journey to 
Mount Sinai and Petra,” by M. Léon de Laborde. Of this great work a very 

“cheap and useful English edition, with quite a multitude of illustrations, has been 
published by Mr. Murray, who deserves our thanks for presenting, in an acces- 
sible form, a publication which must be of extreme value and interest to every 
Christian reader, and which affords fresh proofs, how the face of the globe bears 
testimony to the truths of the Bible. ‘The account of China, in the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, is also most worthy of perusal both on religious and general 
grounds. Nor can we help mentioning that altogether beautiful book, as clas- 
sical in style as in subject, breathing throughout the spirit of elegant taste and 
varied scholarship, “ Athens and Attica: Journal of a Residence there,” by the - 
Rev. C. Wordsworth, Head Master of Harrow School. Of Sermons—one by 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, we see announced—we can only allude 
to the recent labours of the excellent and indefatigable Mr. Girdlestone; to the 
Sermons on Association, by the Rev. G. A. Poole; and to the Lent Lectures 
of the Rev. R. C. Coxe, intituled “‘ Death disarmed of his Terrors.” The 
pamphlets of the day are too many even for enumeration. Their pre- 
vailing tone, however, with regard to Church matters is, we must say, either 
apprehensive complaint or indignant remonstrance. One brochure is called 
“ The Church in Danger, an Address to the Members of the Established 
Church,” and the anonymous author writes on the fly-leaf to inform us,. “This 
pamphlet is intended to show that an apostacy of the National Church must be 
the inevitable consequence sooner or later of the present system of Church Pa- 
tronage, founded as it is on the statute 25 Hen. VIII.; and, therefore, that we 
ought to petition against it—see page 21; and if that petition be disregarded, 
then to take measures for the preservation of our faith among ourselves.” 

We looked, accordingly, at p. 21, and there we found the measures proposed 
to be, that we should separate the Church from the State altogether; or, if we 
fail in doing this, separate ourselves from the Church, and form a new com- 
munion.” Such things as these, and the similar outbreaks already exhibited, 
sometimes cause us to feel, that only divine Providence can save the Church 
amidst the insidiousness of its enemies, and the wild panic-stricken imprudence 
of its friends. Yet even these things may, at least, indicate the fever of unea- 
siness which is now burning in many bosoms, and our statesmen will do well 
not wantonly to disregard them.—Mr. Fielden’s Pamphlet, the Cause of the 
Factory System, may afford matter for future discussion. 

Mr. Place, and the Rev. Mr. Owen, two apostles of Irvingism, have been 
calling. we believe, on almost all the clergymen in the metropolis, and favouring 
them, like ourselves, with a long rhapsody of a pamphlet, in the shape of an ap- 
peal to the Archbishops, Bishops, and Ministers of the Church, in support of 
their delusions. Would that we could sometimes take a lesson from the activity 
of enthusiasm. In other respects these gentlemen can hardly be thought fit 
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models for imitation ; though Mr. Owen, at least, as having been a Clergyman of 
the Establishment, really calls for our intense compassion. They too, we per- 
ceive, affect a prodigious attachment to Episcopal authority, and to the Church 
of England, even while they are building Chapels in opposition to both as fast 
as they can find means. The whole system of these unhappy Irvingites is to 
our minds only another demonstration that religion, when no longer submitted 
to the fair exercise of the understanding, when once unmoored from reason, must 
and will drift about on a tumbling sea of fanaticism and folly. 

The Ilustrative Works seem to realize the poet's description of Cleepatra; 
they are still full of beauty and freshness; nor can even “custom stale their infi- 
nite variety.” 
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